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Cows Leaking their Milk. —C. E. 
Rogers, Orleans Co., Vt., wants a remedy for cows leak- 
ing milk. Milk such cows three times aday. On page 
203, vol. 28, American Agriculturist, the following preven- 
2 tive was given, viz., apply collodion (gun cotton dis- 
solved in ether) to the end of the teat, covering the orifice. 
This will form a thin skin over the end of the teat which 
must be picked off before milking. It will also tend, by 
its contraction, to press the teat together, and close the 
aperture whence the milk escapes. If there are cracks 
or sore spots on the teats, wash them clean with water 
before spplying the collodion ; it is a very healing appli- 
cation, though slightly painful at firet. 
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We have had an unusually hurrying time on the 
farm the past month. The hay crop was late, and 
the wheat crop early. We have also had heavy 
and frequent rains, which, though much needed, 
and of great value. to pastures, corn, potatoes, 
oats, and roots, have not only retarded the hay- 
making operations, but caused a great growth of 
weeds in the corn and potato fields, and rendered 
necessary an extra amount of hocing and cultivat- 
ing. Seldom has work been morg pressing, and he 
is a fortunate farmer who has been able to secure 
his hay and grain in good condition, and at the 
same time keep his growing crops clean. 

To those who have been able to do this, August 
is a month of comparative leisure. Or, rather, it is 
a month of freedom from pressing work. We haye 
time to breathe. We can stop to think. But the 
battle is not over. A farmer's work is never done. 
Next year the same things must be done again, 
and now is the time to prepare for them. If we 
have had good crops, this should encourage us to 
renewed exertions; if we have had poor ones, it 
should spur us up to more vigorous efforts to re- 
move the cause. As a rule, we know what the 
cause is. And many of us know also how to re- 
move it. What we need is promptness, energy, and 
forethought. The weak point in the management 
of not a few farmers, is the neglect of little things. 
Tools, implements, and machines are out of order. 
Gates sag, the hinges are off, the lower board is 
broken, and the fastening is gone. Fences are out 
of repair. Boards and shingles are loose upon the 
barn. The apple-trees are full of suckers. The 
fence corners are a mass of weeds, rubbish, stones, 
and brush. Every year the owner of such a farm has 
made up his mind to improve, but he does not know 
when and where to commence. We can tell him: 
There can not be a better time than the month of 
August, 1871, and the first thing to do is to reform 
himself. Agriculture is, or ought to be, a grand 
educator. It should teach promptness, order, sys- 
tem, energy, self-reliance, patience, a sense of re- 
sponsibility, faith in Providence, and a joyous hope- 
fulness. As a rule,a farmer has no one to blame 
but himself. He may complain of the weather, but 
it is no worse for him than fo~ otkers, no worse 


‘too large. 





tearing up the hay. 


Thrashing Grain.—A farmer had tetter hire an 
extra man than to work at any steady job connected 
with thrashing. He can save more by seeing that 
every thing is done properly, than by doing, as is 
frequently the case, the hardest part of the labor 
himself. A thrashing machine is a ‘‘ regulafhorse 
killer.’’ The thrashers are inclined to save their own 
horses at the expense of those of the farmer. The 
outside horse has to walk much faster than the in- 
side one, and should have a correspondingly longer 
part ofthe evener. Borea hole in the evener of 
the inside horse, for the clevis, from two to three 
inches nearer the center than that of the outside 
horse. See that the track is firm, even, and free 
from stones. If possible, let it be on level land, as 
a free horse is inclined to pull harder when going 
up hill. When stopping for lunch, let the horses 
have some water, and if pint of meal is stirred up 
in a pail of water for each horse, it will enable them 
to do extra work without feeling it. The granary, 
of course, will be put in order before the thrashers 
arrive. If there is a cellar underneath the 
granary or the thrashing floor, it is better to 
be on the safe side and put an extra prop 
or two underneath to support the floor. Fod- 
der will be scarce the coming winter, and all the 
straw and chaff should be carefully saved. It isa 
common mistake to make the straw stack too wide, 
and not high enough. This gives too flat a roof, 
and much of the straw is damaged by the rain. Bet- 
ter make the bottom of the stack too small than 
The great point in stacking straw is to 
keep the middle full and tread it downsolid. For 
the first ten or twelve feet the better plan is to put 
a horse or an ox on the stack, and drive him about 
to tread down the straw. With «a horse that is 
used to it, there is no trouble in getting him off the 
stack, especially if part of one side is made a lit. 
tle slanting, and a few forkfuls of straw are placed 
at the bottom for him to alight on. When the mid- 
dle is kept fall and well trodden, the outsides will 
settle more than the middle, and thus make a bet- 
ter roof. The hole where the man stands to take 
the straw from the carrier, should, after the stack 
is completed, be carefully filled with a few bun- 
dies of straw, so placed and held in by meaeti's -pegs 
that they will keep out water. 

Weeds in Corn and Potatoes must be oor 
Better knock down a few hills of corn in cultivat- 
ing, than suffer the land to be covered with weeds. 
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A shallow-running cultivator with broad shares will 
not injure the corn by cutting off the roots. 
Go through the corn after the cultivator and pull 
or hoe all the weeds fromm the hills of corn. . It is 
hardly safe to use a cultivator on potatoes so late 
in the season. Pull the weeds out by hand. 

Weeds in Pastures and Fence Corners should not 
onany account be suffered to go to secd. Let them 
be mowed at once. 

Stubble Land, especially after barley, is often full 
of weeds; 2 mowing machine may be used with 
advantage to cut them. Also, in pastures where 
thistles and other weeds or rough grass and rushes 
are abundant, © mowing machine affords an easy 
method of checking or destroying them. 

Milch Cows are apt to fall off rapidly in their milk 
this month, and that dairyman is fortunate, or, 
more correctly speaking, prudent and enterprising, 
who has a good supply of corn fodder. There is 
little profit in keeping cows, unless they have all 
the food they can eat and digest. The trouble with 
corn fodder is that it is too bulky. The cows are 
capable of digesting mere of it than their stomachs 
will hold. They need, if the grass is of poor qual- 
ity, a little corn-meal in addition to the fodder. 

Horses suffer greatly from flies this month, and 
should be provided with nets orlight cotton covers. 
Washing them with water containing a little crude 
carbolic acid is a temporary relief. 

Sheep frequently suffer greatly this month for want 
of water. If there is no water in their pasture lot, let 
them be put at night ina lot where there is water, or 
else be driven to water night and morning; allow 
them plenty of time to drink. If the weather is wet, 
and the grass long and succulent, it is a good plan to 
mow a portion of it occasionally. The sheep will 
eat and thrive on the dried grass. It is a true say- 
ing that ‘‘ sheep like roast meat better than boiled.”’ 
Lambs, if not done already, should now be weaned. 
Let them have the best of pasture after weaning, 
and place the ewes on poor pasture until dry. Ex- 
amine the bags fora few days, and, if necessary, 
draw out the milk. When dry, and if early lambs 
are desired next spring, the ewes, towards the lat- 
ter end of the month, should begin to have 
abundance of good food. Strong, healthy 
lambs can only be expected from ewes in good 
condition. Sheep intended to be fattened next 
winter, should now be purchased and placed in good 
pasture. In the case of Merinoes, select strong, 
thrifty wethers, three or four years old. There is 
no money to be made in fattening poor sheep in 
winter. Most of the fat must be put on between 
now and November. 

Swine.—Low prices are causing farmers to neg- 
lect their pigs. It is poor policy. If kept at all, 
they should be kept well. Our own plan is to feed 
the pigs at night, but not in the morning. They 
are then hungry enough to search for their food, to 
run on the stubbles, to pick up wormy fruit in the 
orchard, and to eat weeds and grass, At night they 
have a feed of soaked corn, and go to sleep con- 
tentedly with a full stamach. They should have 
constant access to fresh water, and an external ap- 
plication will be gratefully received. 

Winter Wheat.—Where wheat is sown after bar- 
ley or oats, the land should be plowed as early af- 
ter harvest as possible. If this can not be done at 
once, harrow the land, to break down the stubble 
und destroy weeds, and cause the seeds to germi- 
nate. The rubbish will act as a mulch and keep the 
ground moist, and it will plow easier than if left un- 
protected to bake in the scorching sun. The fallows 
must not be neglected. Get every thing ready, but 
do not be in too great a hurry to sow. Ifthe land is in 
good condition, from the 5th to the 25th of Septem- 
ber is the best time in our latitude. To prevent 
smut, the old-fashioned plan of moistening the seed 
with fermented chamber-lye, and then drying it 
with quicklime, is safe, and, if thoroughly done, ef- 
fective. The liquid from the stables, if fermented 
80 as to develop the ammonia, is equally good. The 
main point is'to turn over the heap until every seed 
and every part of each seed is moistened with the 
liquid, and the same is true in regard to the lime. 
A simpler and entirely effective plan is to dissolve, 





for cach bushel of seed wheat, 3 ounces of blue 
Vitriol in one quart of water. When cool, sprinkle 
itover the wheat, and turn carefully until every 
seed is completely moistened. Old wheat will re- 
quire three pints of water to each bushel. No lime 
is required to dry the wheat, and, in fact, would 
probably do more harm than goow, as it would de- 
compose the vitriol. The seed wheat, after being 
treated with the vitriol, may be kept for days or 
weeks without injury, which is not the case in the 
old plan above described. Wheat is sometimes 
treated with brine to prevent smut, but we have 
always thought it rather risky. 

Renewing old Pastures, by harrowing them and 
sowing timothy, can be done any time this month, 
or the beginning of the next. 

Manure may be drawn out and spread on the pas- 
tures or meadows, or on grass or clover land in- 
tended for corn next spring. Many farmers are 
afraid that the hot sun will evaporate all the am- 
monia. It would do so if there was any free ammonia 
in the manure, but such is rarely the case. Spread 
the manure at once, and be careful to break up all 
the lumps. Thomas’ smoothing harrow is a capital 
implement for this purpose. 

Root Crops must be hoed and thinned out. Most 
people are inclined to leave the plants too thick. 
White turnips may be sown any time during the 
month, and even ruta-bagas sometimes afford a fair 
crop on good land, sown-early this month. 
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Work in the Horticultural Departments. 
== 

At this season there is, as usual, a great deal of 
work to be done in the garden and orchard, but 
the labor of planting is very light compared to that 
of two months since; all that now needs to be 
done is to keep the horse and cultivator busy, 
stirring the soil as often as possible. Many things 
can be done now to good advantage about « place, 
such as cutting brush and weeds along fence- 
rows and making it look as neat as possible. 

Orchard and Nursery. 

The newly-set trees ought not to be neglected 
during the hot, dry weather of August, when a little 
timely attention and care would save many which 
would otherwise perish at this trying season. A 
heavy mulch applied now will save a great deal of 
time in hoeing, besides keeping the ground, moist. 

Marketing.—In marketing early apples and pears, 
care must be used in packing, to prevent the fruit 
from becoming bruised during transportation. All 
fruit should be picked by hand, after it is fully 
developed, but before it softens. Establish a good 
name for fair dealing, and have each package of 
uniform quality throughout. In picking take care 
not to break or injure the limbs. 

Insects:—Pick up all unripe fruit which falls to 
the ground and feed to the pigs, or allow the pigs to 
run in the orchard, where they can devour the fruit 
as fast as it falls. Remove all late caterpillars’ nests 
as soon as they make their appearance. 

Budding should be done whenever the bark is 
loose enough to run easily, and well-ripened buds 
can be had. 

Borers.—If borers are found, probe with a wire. 

Seeds and Seedlings.—Young seedlings require 
shade from the scorching sun; this may be given 
by using laths, as already mentioned, or evergreen 
branches. Collect tree seeds as soon as ripe, and 
either sow now or preserve in sand until spring. 

Weeds must be kept out of nursery rows, either 
by the use of the horse or by hand. Where oid 
trees haye been neglected, and the ground near the 
body of the tree is occupied by weeds and suckers, 
a heavy breaking-up hoe can be used. 

gee 
Kitchen Garden. 

During this month most of the vegetables will be 
fit for the table, and a well-stocked garden will 
furnish a family with a supply of healthy food dur- 
ing the summer, as well as a good part of the 
winter. The soil between the rows of plants 











must be kept light and free from weeds by the use 
of the cultivator, or with some hand implement. 

Asparagus.—Never allow the bed to become filled 
with weeds, but keep the soil between the rows 
hoed often. This is a good time to apply a dress- 
ing of manure, in order to give the plants a good 
start in the spring. If new beds are wauted, gather 
a supply of seeds. 

Beans.—Plant Refugee or other early sorts for 
late use and for salting. If Limas are inclined to 
run higher than the poles, pinch them. Never hoe 
beans until the dew has dried up, as it will cause 
the vines to rust. 

Beets.—Where the plants are too thick, thin out 
and useas greens. Keep the rows free from weeds, 
and in dry weather apply liquid manure. 

Cabbages and Cauliflowers.—Plants, if set out now, 
will produce a crop in most localities. Where 
caterpillars are troublesome, destroy by hand-pick- 
ing or by the use of salt or other application 

Carrots.—Keep hoed and thinned, and if young 
carrots are preferred, sow for a late supply. 

Celery plants for the late crop may now be set in 
well-enriehed ground. 

Corn will need constant care in hoeing and weed- 
ing; where seed is to be saved, select the earliest 
and best ears. ‘ 

Cucumbers.—Cultivate the soil around the hills 
until the vines cover the ground. Gather for pick- 
ling as soon as they reach a suitable size. 

Fyg-Plants.—Draw the earth around the stem, 
and give thorough cultivation. A little straw 
placed around each plant will preserve the fruit 
from becoming soiled by touching the ground. 

Endive.—Tie up the leaves of the early-planted 
crop when dry, to blanch them far use. Set out 
plants a foot apart for a late crop. 

Herbs should be cut on a dry day, just as they 
commence to flower, tied up in small bundles, and 
dried in a shady place. 

Iettuce.—It is of no use to sow lettuce now, un- 
less one has a shady place, for it soon runs to seed. 

Melons.—All fruit not likely to perfect itself 
ought to be cut off; tnis. makes the remainder 
much finer. When the fruit approaches maturity, ~ 
it will be benefited by turning occasionally, and by 
having a little straw placed under it. 

Onions.—Harvest as soon as the majority of the 
tops fall over, and after being thoroughly dried 
store them in a cool, dry place. Store onion sets 
in an airy loft, with their tops on, taking care not 
to hav2 them so thick that they will decay. 

Peas.—Late-sown peas are liable to mildew, and 
produce a very scanty crop; if desired, some of 
the earlier varieties may be sown now. 

Potatoes.—The early crop may be dug and sold, 
or if used in the family, dig only as wanted. The 
tops may be buried in the rows, or else placed on 
the compost heap. 

Radishes.—The best winter sort is the Chinese 
Rose-colored ; sow Jate this month or early next; 
if sown earlier, it will become overgrown, 

Seeds should be gathered from the earliest and best 
specimens as fast as they mature, if one is anxious 
to improve his stock. The best way, in small 
gardens, is to buy most sceds from reliable seeds- 
men, as they cost less than home-grown ones. 

Squashes.—Examine the vines to find and de- 
stroy all the injurious insects which infest them. 

Sweet Potatoes, —Vines must not be allowed to 
root, and the soil. kept clear of weeds, and light. 

Tomatoes.—Destroy the large green worm which 
eats the foliage. Pinch the rampant shoots, and 
keep tied to some sort ef trellis ; or allow the vines 
to rest upon brush placed around the plant. 

Turnips.—Ground from which early crops have 
been taken may be sown with turnips. Thin 
ruta-bagas, and keep the rows free from weeds. 

——eo— 
Fruit Garden, 

The main work here is the care of the fruit as it 
ripens; remove all superfluous growth, and keep 
the soil free from weeds. Where there is more 
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fruft than can be used, it should | be ws whasbeved by 
canning, bottling, or drying. Directions have 
often been given in the Household Department. 

Blackberries.—Do not allow the new canes to 
grow over four or five feet high, and pinch the 
laterals when a foot or cightcen inclics long. Fruit 
tor home use should be thoroughly ripe before it is 
picked, while that for the market must be gathered 
before it becomes soft cnough to bruise in handling. 

Dwarf Trees.—Thin out all poor fruit, and if the 
crop is too large, remove a part of it. Control the 
shape of the tree by pinching. 

Grapes.—If mildew appear, give a thorough dust- 
ing of sulphur. Keep the vines tied to stakes or 
trellises, and do not allow them to become entan- 
gled with each other. Cut off all bunches which 
are affected with rot. 

Raspberrves.—Remove all of the old fruiting 
canes, and keep the new growth ticd to stakes, to 
prevent its being blown down; three or four strong 
canes are enough for one plant to carry. The soil 
between the rows must be kept loose and clean. 


Strawberries.—New beds, if sct out with young 
plants, will produce moderately next spring. Old 
beds should be cleared of weeds, and thoroughly 
enriched with a good dressing of manure. 

Weeds will grow in the fruit garden as well 
as elsewhere, if not kept down by constant cultiva- 
tion. A thick mulch between the rows will save 
much time and trouble in cultivation. 

————s 
Flower-Garden and Lawn. 


The severe heat of this month often prevents the 
growth of plants, and it is not until the late rains 
have watered them that they produce their finest 
effect. Weeds will, however, grow, and they will 
require constant attention. 

Boz ought to be clipped this month, to preserve 
the edging in good shape. 

Bulbs.—If any spring flowering bulbs are still in 
the ground, take them up. 

Chmbers.—The annual climbers ought to have 
strong supports, to prevent the wind from blowing 
them down. Keep the woody climbers tied up, 
and cut off all superfluous branches. 

Dahlias ought to be tied to strong stakes, which 
should be firmly set in the ground. Remove all 
imperfect buds and flowers. 

Grass.—Lawns and edgings need constant care to 
preserve their good appearance. They ought to be 
mowed once a week at least, and, if possible, twice. 
Where a lawn has been recently seeded down and 
weeds are abundant, many of the larger ones can 
be removed by the use of a spud; this is a thin- 
edged chisel, about two inches wide, having a sock- 
et for a handle, which: may be of any convenient 
length; the root of the weed can be cut off be- 
low the surface withont disturbing the grass. 

Gladiolus.—Tie flower-stalks to stakes to pre- 
vent breaking by the wind, for if once bent it is 
very hard to bring them into an erect position. 

Hedges.—Give their summer clipping this month. 

Potted Plants.—Do not neglect them at this sea- 
son, but keep supplied with water. 

Perennials.—Secds of these, as well as of bienni- 
als, are better if sown now, as they will generally 
produce plants large enough to flower next season. 
Greenhouse and Window Plants. 

The thorough renovation of the greenhouse 
should be finished before the pressure of fall work 
comes. See that all insects are destroyed by a 
thorough washing, and afterwards paint or white- 
‘wash the inside woodwork. If the heating appa- 
ratus is out of order, repair before cold weather. 
See that there is a good stock of potting material 
on hand for winter use, and also provide boxes and 
pots for the large plants which have been planted 
out during the summer. 
© mee 

.ormsout Stock.—There is no profit in 
feeding old stock. When cows and sheep are past their 
yprime, they can not be made to pay for feeding. There- 











fore we would not advise any to be kept over five 
years, orcows over eightor nine. Occasionally a ewe 
ora cow will be profitable to keep for breeding purposes 
for three or four years after these ages, but no expectation 
of fattening them profitably need be entertained; and it 
is a question whether the gain in one way is not lost al- 
together in the other. After the system begins to run 
down, the tecth become worn, and food is no longer per- 
fectly digested. Waste occurs, and though it is true the 
manure pile is enriched when aged stock is kept, the ad- 
vantage does not compensate for the waste. During the 
latter part of summer, selections should be made for feed- 
ing for market next spring. No time should be lost then 
in preparing those of full age, intended for this purpose, as 
much care and attention must be given them and early 
feeding be commenced, or they can not be successfully 
brought into condition for market. 
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Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 
—_—~@-—— 

The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
show at a glance the transactions for the month ending 
July 17, 1871, and for the corresponding month last year. 
TUK NKEW-YORK MARKETS, 








1. TRANSACTIONS AT 


Reoxrpts. Flour, Wheat, Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, 
a 7 days this "th .389,000 2,911,000 3,415, 000 51,000 321,000 815, 000 
27 days dest m1"th.271,000 B51, 000 2,816,000 87,000 41,00) 1,413,000 


SALRs,. Flour, Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Outs 
27 days Chis m'th.343,000 3,456,000 2,225,000 59,000 6,800 1,371,000 
27 days last m'th.247,000 2,745,000 2,933,000 65,000 23,000 1,156,000 
2. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 
RECEIPTS. Flour, Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. Oats, 
27 days 1871. ... .380,000 2,911,000 3,415,000 51,000 321,000 815,000 
25 days 1870. ....378,000 3,341,000 1,228,500 76,000 53,000 734,000 
SALEs. Flour, Wheat, Corn, Rye. Barley. Oats, 
27 days 1871...313,000 3,436,000 2,225,000 59,000 6.800 1,371,000 
25 days 1870. ..283,000 4,237,000 1,568,000 109,0.0 13,500 1,411,000 


3. Exports from New York, Jan. 1 to July 13. 










































Flour. Poet. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
1871 963,831 8,193,157 24,872 43,018 83,796 14,889 
88 7954408 "164468 65,734 9,788 
. aaa 605,950 6,260,268 1,481,849 65,536 ——— 42,257 
Sasisnsveuee 481,663 2,956,522 4,0H,602 1 58,0938 —— 39,368 
4, Stock of grain in store at New York 
Wheat, Corn, Rye, Barley, Oats, Malt, 
1871. bush. bush, bush. bush. bush. bush. | 
July 10 634,954 96,915 
June 12 292,188 114,783 
fay 259.215 160,74 
April 10. 180,947 150,964 
March 204,388 150,514 32 
Feb. 311.471 148,498 J 215.124 
Jan, 16 212,613 157,730 Soir ke 36,936 216,394 
1870. 
Dec. 15 208,319 148,069 500,897 2,085,137 231,129 
Nov. - 7000 116.890 400/400 2'125,000 
Oct. 10 416,544 53,391 184,803 1,679,658 237.453 
ee: ae 1, 761,394 50,869 107,474 1,053,079 130,881 
Aug. 8 589.973 25.437 106,101 691.766 119,046 
July it 483,540 28,816 98,600 655.068 109,478 
June 7 69,845 21,891 941,650 488,143 108,775 
Current WOOLKSALK Pricks. 
June 15. July 17. 
Pere OF GOD... 605> oe<s 112: 112% 
FLour—Super to Extra State $5 50 @ 7 00 460 @659 
Super to Extra Southern,. 67 @10 25 515 @10 25 
Extra Western........... 2 540 @975 
Iixtra Genesee......... % 6509 @87 
Superfine Western cons OL » 6 00 460 @515 
Ryg Fioor.... ..... f ‘ 3 400 @5 50 
Conrn-M EAL 25 42 849 @415 
Waeat—Ali kinds of White.. 160 @185 145 @1 70 
All kinds - Redand Amber, 145 @ 1 65 130 @12 
Corn—Yellow ...........-s008 6 @ 2 @ 4 
Mixed.. 69 @ % 6 @ 
Oa ‘Trs— Western . - 65 @ 7T 64%@ 0 
BEDS che sadacnsnnees sot aS 6%@ 6iy 6%@ ik 
TE ee Sepcbusceshss A aoe 8 @ 112 
EN rer Nominal. Nominal 
Hay—Bale # 100 Bs........... @i4 106 @145 
Srraw, #100 ts...... 8 @195 65 @ 1 65 
Corron— Middlings, § ¥ 20K%@ 20% 213 @ 21% 
Hops—Crop of 1870. 7@ 13 7@ 13 
Featurrs—Live Geese, ii 6 @ 6b _.- 6 @ B 
Seep—Clover, #  . 10 @ 10% 10% G 11 
ge # bushel.. re 50 @400 375 @ 450 
Fiax, @ bushel................ 230 @24 240 @250 
Suear—Brown, # ® ......... 8%@ 10% 8%@ 10% 
MOLassks, Cuba, Segal. 200 @ 4 20 @ 45 
Correr—{tio(Gold, ‘in bond). 10 @ 18% 10K%@ 18% 
TOBACCO, Kentucky, &e., FD 6 @ Rk 6 @ 12 
Seed Leaf, # 2 @ 7 12 @ ‘0 
Woor—Domestic ‘Fleece, ¥d. 49 @ 60 50 @ ‘0 
Domestic, pulled, ® B........ 33 @ 58 37 @ 55 
California, SER, ssi ieee 23 23 @ 40 
Jf" UA Saas 8X@ 94% $ @ 936 
OLL- Cakk—® MR 35 Sean ene 8900 @4100 4000 @42 50 
PorKk—Mess, # barrel. re we 1550 @157% W7 @150) 
Prime, # barrel ... e-.eeee 127% @13 50 1200 @13 00 
BeEer—Plain mess.. 800 @1400 800 @12 50 
Lanp, in tres. & barrels, ® b. 9¥@ 11K 9XY@ 11 
Bu lh sy ala eb ebes 12 @ 30 133 @ & 
Western, 7 ee 10 @ B 3 @ 
CHRESE.. . ae 5 @ 12% 6 @ 12 
BRANs—#® bushel . 5 13 @350 100 @375 
Peas—Canada, free, bu. 135 @14 13 @13 
Kaas—rresh, ® dozen ios 16 @ 19 16 @ 2t 
Pouttry.-- Live Fowls....... 146 @ 18 18 @ 19 
Turkeys, #D....... .. wb 16 @ 18 18 @ 19 
Geese, # pair. 150 @200 150 @200 
Ducks, # pair .. 7 @100 B&B @ 
PoTaTors, # bbi. 800 ®700 250 @8W 
SWEET POTATOES, —- @ — —- @-— 
SABBAGES—® 100.... 350 @650 800 @500 
Broom -corn—# b....... is 4.@ § 4@_ 8 
APPLES—#® barrel............. 400 @900 250 @450 
Raspberries, # quart.........0° —-— @ — i@ 18 
Blackberries, # quart........ -@e —- 13 @. 18 
Gooseberries, # Dushel....... —- @ —- 283 @250 


Goid has been up to 113% and down to 112 since our 
last, closing, Ju. 15, at 112%. .....Breadstuffs have been 
offered with more freedom, and have been generally 





quoted lower, with a fairly active benliehdé'¢ reported in 
the leading kinds, for home use, shipment, and, to a 
limited extent, on speculative account. The arrivals of 
Wheat have been quite generally in poor order, while 
those of Corn have been well up, on the average, to the 
standard of merchantable. Several lots of new-crop 
Wheat, chiefly Southern and South-western amber, have 
been reccived and marketed within the month at equal to 
full current rates. The quality, in most instannees, wag 
supcrior to that of the earlier offerings of new-crop last 
i ee Provisions have been depressed and lower, yet 
not active. At the close, more steadiness was apparent, 
owaune Cotton has been less freely dealt in, at variable 
prices, though closing with a fair show of firmness, on a 
less liberal offering of stock..... Wool has been in good 
demand, at advancing prices...... Tobacco, Hops, Hay, 
and Naval Stores are 1m request. 


Live-Stock Markets, 


Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. 
28,093 


New-York 
WEEK ENDING 


Sivine. Tot’, 





36 3 2.971 . 
7891 113) 4,229 26,035 20.589 67'960 
‘Be 102 280 26.581 29,1 

48 2,159 » eee 
32,198 326 12/301 





110163 108" 138 ae 
83,200 205,51 


fing Reh & 1 Weeks 2, 117 888 15,634 79/206 







Beeves. Cows.’ Calves. Sheep, Sains 

Average per Week........ 8,049 81 3,075 27,61 
do do 7" last Month....6, 179 84 3,908 oo a 
do, ro prev’s Month...6.9 2 4,259 16,737 151448 
Average per Week, 1870. 47 2,240 28,151 17/108 
do. do. do. 1969. 1,752 28,836 15/348 
do. do. do. i368 1,583 27.182 18809 
do. do. 1867. 1,320 = 22,154 20605 
do, do, 1,200 ,000 18.000 
do. do 3 1.500 16,091 11.098 
Total in 1869.. 827 91,083 1,499,509 798,199 
Total in 1868 Hi S2ASTL 1,413,479 978,061 
Total in 1867 69,911 1,174,154 1,102,643 
Total in 1866, 62.420 1,040, 672,000 
Total in 1865. 270.27. : 71,991 836,733 473,190 
Tovel 40: TOA. scsi ccs 267,609 7,603 75,621 782,462 660,277 


Beef Cattle.—With an average increase of 1,300 
bullocks per week, during the past month, the markets 
have ruled dull and decidedly against the drover. There 
has been a steady decline from beginning to end, amount- 
ing te about Ic. per tb., the closing rates being 3c. be- 
low what they were one year ago. Texans begin to 
come forward somewhat freely—much faster than they 
can be sold. Operators in this kind of stock are likely 
to have a hard time of it. When people are starved to 
it, they take to the dry Texan beef, but in a glut of good 
steck, as at present, when fair Illinois cattle can be 
bought at 10%c.@l11c., these wild breeds go begging at 
8c.@8%c. They are frequently sold at about what they 
cost in Illinois, Altogether, the trade is very discourag- 
ing for Western shippers and Eastern speculators. Low 
freights alone save them from heavy losses, but do not 
always keep them from going behind. 

Below we vive the range of prices, average price, and 
figures at which large lots were sold: 

Junei19th,ranged 9 @14 c, lesgecsies Tie c. Av. 124% 





June %#th, do. &w@IsKC. do. 11ye@le. do. 11% 
July 3d, du. 8%@13 c. do. 1\weal IK. do. 11X¥ 
July 10th, do. 8 @l13c. do. do. 11 @12 c.do. 114 


Mileh Cows.—Tihe price of beef has much to do 
with the value of milch cows. Cattle ruling very low, 
causes a dull trade in milkers, and prices are lower, or 
$35@$45 for very poor ; $50@$65 for ordinary to fair, and 
$70/@$85 for good to extras.....Calwes.—The falling off 
in numbers is not equal to the lessened demand, hence 
trade is slow and prices low. Poor grass and buttermilk 
calves can scarcely be sold at all. They will only bring 
34%4c.@4\%c. per tb., a large lot, of 170 lbs., selling at 4c. 
Ordinary milk veals are quoted at 6c.@%c ; fair to prime, 
714c.@8%4c. ; and only extras reach 9c...... Sheep and 
Lambs.—Arrivals are much larger, swelled by the free 
receipts of spring lambs. Fat sheep have been in re- 
quest every week, their surplus fat being in demand for 
dressing off thin lambs. Still there is an average de. 
cline of fully 4c. per I. on sheep for the month. Poor 
stock sells at 4c.@5c.; fair to good, 54c.(@5Xc., and 
prime to extras, 6c.@64c. Lambs euffer most, Western 
selling at %c.@8%c.; few choice, 9c., with Jersey and 
State at 8144c.@9%c., and 10c. for very fine....Swine.— 
These, too, are in heavier supply, but there is no de- 
cline. In fact, we quote 4c. advance during the past i 
few days, live selling at 5144¢.@5'%c., with dressed at 
6c.@7c. Some small pigs, which are scarce and wanted, 
reached 74¢, 


—t @ fae ee 


Crops in Virginia. — Gilbert Child, 
Stannton, Va., sends us specimens of wheat, rye, and 
timothy, grown in his neighborhood, where he says the 
best yield of wheat is 44 bushels per acre, thongh some 
claim to have made much more than that. Average yield 
of the county, 10 bushels. Land is worth sixty dellars per 
acre ; labor is plentiful at one dollar per day and board in 
harvest, and eight to twelve dollars per month by the 
year. The specimens sent would indicate what we 
shouid call a fair crop, and would equal the average of & 
good crop in New York State. We rarely see a crop that 
will yicld over 25 bushels of wheat, or 30 of rye, though 
we often hear of them. The writer never succeeded in 
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getting more than 25 bushels of wheat or rye, as the aver- 
ace of a crop, fairly measured; but out of such a crop 
much better specimens could be picked, than those sent. 











containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 


Postage 12 Cents a Wear in Ad- 
vance.—The postage on the American Agriculturist 
anywhere in the United States and Territories, paid in 
advance, is 8 cents a quarter, 12 cents a year. If not paid 
in advance, twice these rates may be charged. 


How to Remit :—Checks on New- 
York Banks or Bankers are best for large sums ; 
made payable to the order of Orange Judd & Co. 

Post-Office Money Orders may be obtain- 
ed at nearly every county-seat, in all the cities, and in 
many of the large: towns. We consider them perfectly 
safe, and the best means of remitting fifty dollars or less, 
as thousands have been sent to us without any loss. 


Registered Letters, under the new 
system, which went into effect Oct. 1, 1868, are a very 
safe means of sending small sums of money where P. O. 
Money Orders cannot be easily obtained. Observe, the 
Registry fee, as well as postage, must be paid in stamps at 
the office where the letter is mailed, or it will be liable 
to be sent to the Dead-Letter Office. Buy and affix the 
stamps both for postage and registry, put in the money, and 
seal the letter in the presence of the postmaster, and take his 
receipt for it. Letters thus sent to us are at our risk. 


Special Notice.—Communications giving 
or asking for information are always acceptable. These 
should always be accompanied by the name of the wri- 
ter. The name will not be published whenever there is 
indicated a desire that it he withheld. Writers may 
choose any signature they please, but we must be fur- 
nished with the realname. We are under no obligation 
to return rejected manuscripts. Where stamps are sent 
for their return, we, as a matter of courtesy, try to send 
them back. Writers should retain copies of articles 
which they consider valuable, as, with the best intentions 
in the world, we may not be able to return them if called 
for after the lapse of considerable time. 

“The New York Agricultural 
Editorial Excursion” is announced as having 
started for the Mammoth Cave, Kansas, Colorado, and 
the Parks of the Rocky Mountains. Upon looking over 
the list of excursionists which start out under this fla- 
ming banner we do not find the name of a single editor 
ofan agricultural paper. There are several male and fe- 
male aitachés of agricultural and daily papers who have 
thus boldly pushed off upon the railroad, and are ready 
to brave its dangers. For fear that these lambs (and—we 
don’t know the feminine for lambs) should lose them- 
felves in the agricultural intricacies of the Mammoth 
Cave, or get astray among the attractions of Denver, we 
have induced Tim Bunker to go with the party. If any 
thing transpires worth knowing that the sharp eye 
of the "Squire does not see, we shall—for the first time— 
be mistaken in our man. 





Odd Fellows will be specially interested in 
an announcement in the business columns. The publish- 
ing business associatiom has been thoroughly reorganized 
on an efficient basis, and the Magazine will doubtless 
have a splendid success. 

Wheat and Chess.—0. Gillette, Say- 
brook, O., sends us some newspaper accounts which 
shake his belief on the question of the degeneracy of 
wheat into chess. One of these statements is by Lewis 
Austin, of Austinburg, O., who some thirty years ago 
found “a perfect head of wheat out of which grew a 
perfeet head of chess, each of which was well filled with 
its respective kind of grain.” This is what we have 
been trying to get a sight of these many years, and have 
offered a reward for it. People have written us that they 
had such heads, and we have sent immediate requests to 
be allowed to see the specimens, but never have been able 
toinspect one. It is a matter npon which we shall ac- 
cept the testimony of no one else, as the sources of error 
fre so many that one not used to examining plants may 
be readily (and honestly) deceived. Until we can see and 
examine a specimen showing distinctly wheat and chess 
growing from the same root, or a grain intermediate in 
“aaracter between the two, we shall insist that the fre- 





quent claim that wheat degenerates into chess is not 
proven. Send on your specimens. 





Farmers’ Clubs.—A young farmer asks 
how to organize a farmers’ club. These associations gen- 
erally result from the action of some one go-ahead indi- 
vidual, who invites a few of his neighbors to a social 
meeting, where they converse without formality on the 
subjects most interesting to them, compare notes gener- 
ally, and make arrangements for continuance. When 
the ice is broken and an interest in the thing is felt, there 
do not seem to be any difficulties in the way of getting 
along. The main point is to choose a chairman whose 
principal duty will be to prevent two men speaking at 
one time, and in other ways to see that the meetings are 
conducted in order. 


Poppy Culture.—o. B. McCurdy, Mus- 
kingum Co., 0. We gave considerable space to this matter 
last year, and in April, May, and June, 1870, you will find 
full directions. As your questions show that you have 
not looked into the matter at all, we refer you to those 
articles. It is too late to begin this year. 

Building a Greenhouse.—The article 
on pages 301 and 302, upon building a cheap greenhouse, 
is, by one of those accidents that will sometimes occur 
in a printing-office, rather abruptly terminated. As we 
have in hand for September an article upon heating such 
a house, we can then give the description of the internal 
arrangement, which is now unfortunately omitted. 

Criticisms.—M. E. W.,” Bowling Green, 
Ohio, is informed that letters which the writer does not 
consider of sufficient importance for him to attach his 
name to them, are not of sufficient importance to require 
a reply. 





A Stock-Growers’ Association.— 
Somebody at Cheyenne (whose name is entirely illegible) 
sends us a very plainjy-written letter asking where he 
can obtain information as to the preparation of the con- 
stitution and articles of association for a ‘* Territorial 
Stock-Growers’ Association.”” We have no definite in- 
formation on the subject, but, doubtless, many of our 
readers may have, and if our correspondent will be good 
enough to send us his address, we will try to put him in 
communication with the officers of some organization. 





Corn should not be allowed to stand until a 
frost has injured it. As soon as the ears are glazed it 
may be cut up. Much corn is ready to cut by the middle 
of August which is left from day to day, until at last a frost 
occurs, and the value of the fodder is deteriorated, pos- 
sibly onc fourth. The great value of corn fodder is be- 
coming recognized, and more care is exercised in har- 
vesting it than heretofore. Cuttingit at the right time 
is one of the first requisites in preserving it, and if this 
is neglected. no after-care can repair the damage. 

Wash from Roads.—'I. A. V.,” Kana- 
wha, Va., asks if the wash from roads should be allowed 
to run into the fields. By all means. Keep the ditches 
open, and turn all the road wash into your fields in such 
a manner as to have it spread over as much ground as 
It contains much fertilizing matter. 





possible. 


Breaking in Young Steers. —A 
‘*Subscriber,’’ Carbon Cliff, Tll., asks how to break a 
pair of young steers to the yoke, First train them to 
lead by a rope attached tothe horns. Then procure a 
light yoke and bows, and teach them to stand with them 
on for a few days until they get used to them. Then 
take them out and exercise them gently, and with great 
patience, teaching them the meaning of the terms used 
in going to the right or left and backing. If they get 
restive, quiet them with a little salt and some coaxing. 
Never unyoke them while they are excited; cool them 
down first. Let the lessons gradually increase in length 
until they understand their business; then attach a 
chain, and soon after a small log or other weight may be 
given them to draw. Working in this manner, they may 
soon be broken in to do light harrowing or other work 
not too heavy for them. It would be well if oxen were 
broken in to the use Of a line, attached to the horn, and 
the shouting commonly made use of were abandoned. 


‘Fo Prevent Cows Holding up their 
Milk.—J. A. Wilson, of Erie Co., N. Y., says the best 
remedy ke has found for preventing cows holding up 
their milk, is to ‘‘take a log-chain, double it, then lay 
it gently over the cow’s back—on the ‘ small of the back ’— 
so that the ends of the chain will clear the floor. The 
cow loses the power of holding up her milk, and after 
a few trials will forget the habit.”".——That cows do hold 
up their milk, every one who has had any experience 
knows to his sorrow. But still it is, to say the least, 





doubtful whether cows have the power of holding up or 
letting down the milk voluntarily. It is more likely that 
the muscles refuse to relax, from nervous excitement, 
rather than from a mere act of the will. And if so, any 
thing that will soothe the cow, such as kind words, or a 
mess of palatable food, would be the proper remedy. 

HMide-Bound Calf,—Jas. Wilson, Fond 
du Lac, Wis., has some calves that are hide-bound, and 
wanis a remedy. There is no better remedy than oil- 
meal, which will act asa gentle laxative on the bowels 
and remove the causes of the disease. 





Horse that will not Lead. — Wm. 
Johnson, Benton, Tenn., asks how to make a horse lead. 
If the horse drags on the halter, or stops and pulls back, 
take him by the head close to the jaws, and stand back 
against the shoulder. If he objects to go then, touch 
him behind with a light switch. With patience you will 
persuade him to start, and with a little practice he will 
keep up with his leader. 


SUNDRY HUMBUGS. — To many of 
our readers, the following will not be new, as multitudes 
have received this or a similar document. To others, it 
will be a curiosity, as it is a fair sample of a great variety 
of letters used by the ‘‘ Queer *’ swindlers ; 

New YORE, June 9th, 1871. 


Dear Srr:—Your favor rec'd. I have concluded to take 
you into = confidence, and I here beg of you for God’s 
sake not to betray me. i have at last got hold of the right 
thing, and all I want is a very few true men, and I guaran- 
tee we can each make a fortune in 6 months. I was trained 
np as an Engraver trom bsyhood, and after executing many 
plates for different banks, I was employed by the Govern- 
ment on the Treasury Notes. My last work was the engrav- 
ing of the plates for the 1, 2.5, and 10 dollar notes of the old 
Greenbacks issued in 1863. These bills are still in cireula- 
tion, and I can refer you te them as evidence of my skill. 

hen I had the plates completed, Sec'ty Chase a 
complimented me as the most skillful engraver in the U. 8. 
Shortly after this. however, I was removed to make place 
for 2 political favorite, and I then vowed I would never die 
until I got square with the Government. I have been at 
work for years in secret, and I now have produced counter- 
feits of the 1,2, 5, and 10 dollar plates which are absolutely 

erfect. I have printed a large stock of bills which I want 

o sellimmediately. I use nothing but the very best paper, 
and the Dies. Signatures, and every thing are so perfect 
as to defy detection. I Know there is « flood of spurious 
money afloat which I wonld not advise you to touch. but I 
solemnly swear no one can detect these bills. Only keep 
erfectly sober, and I pledge you my word you can have no 
rouble. [have the money done up in packages of $250 and 
over, all properly assorted, and I will sell it for 10 per cent. 
If you mean business, come on here to_1,210 Broadway, and 
inquire in the Stationery store, which I carry on as a cover, 
and you will find me. Do not mention the nature of your 
business to any one, for 1 am in high standing here, Just 
mention the password “ Jnk," and I will Know it 1s you. 
When you come bring money enongh to buy a large stock, 
as I guarantee when you see the money you will buy all you 
can. If you can not come on, let me know, and I will send 
you the money en receipt of the rea for I must get my 
atock off at once. To favor you, I will send you $250 for 
$10 only, and vou can pay me $15 when you pase it. I will 
sell you a $500 package for $18 cash and $30 after, or $1,(00 
for $32 down and $60 after. If you take a $5,000 package, 
I will send it for $120, and you can pay $300 after. Always 
send me National Bank bills. I can make Greenbac 
enough. You can send the money simply folded in a letter, 
well sealed, and plainly addressed to me, I will send the 
money in such a way that no one will suspect it is money, 
and you need have no fears whatever. If you do not hap- 
en to have the money ready when you write, don’t delay, 
But tell me how much yon want, und I will send it by Ex- 
press, C. 0. D., and you can have the money ready to pa, 
the Express Agent when it arrives. Now, my dear sir, 
again implore you to use the utmost secrecy in this business, 
Do not mention it to your dearest friend, and while you re- 
main faithful to me Loney oe = ~ Loe te you. 
ours, in Truth and Sincerity, 
i . EMERSON. 


This time, as 2 blind, be sure to address 
Miss BELLE VERNON, 1210 Broadway, 


and I will certainly get the lette 


or. 
P. S.—Send money by express, if possible. 

By sending out a great number of such letters, now and 
then one of them reaches a person green enough and dis- 
honest enough to respond. If money is sent, of course it 
is never heard from. IfaC. O. D. box is sent, the recip- 
ient finds, after paying the Dill, and going to a secret 
place to open the parcel, that he has only old paper, saw- 
dust, etc. If he calls, he is taken to a private room, 
stripped ef all his moncy, usually by the aid of a bogus 
policeman, or he is shown a box of real money, and 
given another bogus one. In any case, he dare not com- 
plain, as he has himself tried to deal in counterfeits. Sim- 
ilar letters to the above are signed Wm. Webb, alias D. 
A. Mason, 1210 Broadway. Letters like these are 
sent to those who answer the following advertisement, 
which we are sorry to see in newspapers that claim to 
be respectable and reliable : 


A MILLION DOLLARS. 
Shrewd but — = - mnake a fortune by revealing 
the secret of the business to no one. 
Cc. EMERSON. 
ma s<— 1210 Broadway, Bee ix. 


Conrad Long, hailing from the same place (and doubtless 
the same operator), sends neatly printed gilt certificates 
stating that so and so have drawn ‘solid gold watches, 
yalued at $200,” in a Spanish Policy, which will be for- 
warded on receipt of tke usual 5 per cent—but said Long 
is just leaving for Spain, and the money must be sent 
by mail to Mr. Edward Miller, his appointed agent for the 
Unite? States. What surprises us moat is that many peoplo 
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have fuiti: etough in this humbug to ask tis to receive the 
prizes and forward them, for which trouble they will pay 
us acommission. The “Spanish policy,” advertised at 
many places, is a pure swindle...... We have always sup- 
posed that the good people of St. Lawrence Co., N. Y., 
were too intelligent to harbor a “gift enterprise’ like 
that announced by ‘‘O. J. Stickles, Manager,” Canton, 
N. Y. If he does all and just as he promises, the scheme 
is not a whit more nor less than a lottery, and will be let 
alone severely by all respectable people. We have a lot 
of tickets, sent us by generous subscribers, which, accord- 
ing to the promises made, ought to draw lots of farms, 
sewing machines, casters, center-tables, etc., etc. We 
haven't room to store so many things, Mr. Stickles!..... 
100,000 people are invited to invest $10 each in a ‘‘ Grand 
Gift Concert,” at Louisville, Ky. If so many wrong- 
headeG people can be found, 16 are to have prizes of 
$1,000 and upward ; 243 of $200 to $900; 446 of $100, and 
99,279 contributors are to get nothing at all, except the 
assurance that if any thing is left ‘‘after paying the ex- 
penses of the enterprise, and making the distribution of 
the gifts,”’ ‘‘ the balance will be appropriated to the es- 
tablishment of a Free Library in Louisville.” Had not 
these 99,279 persons, in which class the reader will most 
likely be found, better keep their money, and let the 721, 
among whom the reader will most likely not be found, 
put up the $1,000,000 required to give them a chance to 
draw $550,000? This affair—a pure lottery—is an out- 
crop of the San Francisco enterprise, managed by the 
same party, who, of course, finds it to pay him..... E. F. 
Rogers, 181 Nassau St., alias H. J. Worth, 4 Broadway, 
quondam 3: Park Row, is sending letters all over the 
country, offering to each person addressed, a ticket in 
the Roya: Havana Lottery, which draws every Saturday, 
that will surely draw $1,000 for each $1 said persons in- 
vest—which letters show the said so-called Rogers, alias 
Worth, to be a swindler, intending to pocket all money 
received, or a fool to sell thousands of people the certain- 
ty of getting $1,000 for $1, instead of taking these chances 
himself, or a liar in pretending te know what tickets will 
surely draw prizes. Our generous friend Young, editor of 
the Saratoga Sentinel, claims to be too poor to raise the 
dollar or two, and kindly offers to go halves with us in 
the prize offered, if we will advance the said dollar or 
two, and receive the $1,000 or $2,000. Tkanks, friend 
Y., but we are too poor also, to spare $1, even, for such 
an investment. Can’t you divide the cost with us, and 
send along a 50c. stamp? Please bring it down, and 
when we get the prize we'll go out on a bender and order 
one ice-cream and two spoons, regardless of expensc.... 
A Michigan swindler, with more names and _ hailing 
piaces than we can print, sends out circulars and adver- 
tisements with great promises of wages, profits, etc., to 
those who will send him from $1 to $10, for rights, reci- 
pes, eic., including ‘‘ Safety Oil,” etc. Hc, of course, 
pockets the money, and if any victim takes the trouble to 
follow him, he has changed his name and place. We 
have frequently exposed him, his humbng oil, etc...... 
W. D. Miller & Co., Philadelphia, pretends to offer 100,000 
gold watches, etc., worth $100 cach and less, for $1.25 
each, which is all bosh. He will give you nothing for 
$1.25 which does not pay him a round profit at that price. 
¥ there were not many foolish people, he could not pay 
his printer...... We are in continual receipt of the cir- 
enlars and flaming sheets of pcrambulating Doctors, of 
immense pretensions, who advertise a place of business 
at some central point, usually at the West, and announce 
visits at specified places on particular days. Some of 
them give hundreds of names as references, and reports 
of scores of cases of remarkable cures. These are too 
numerous to describe in detail. We say positively, that 
one and all of these Doctors are outrageous quacks. The 
names given are usually fictitious ; those of well-known 
persons are used without permission, and the few cer- 
tificates that are genuine, when any are, are from weak, 
nervous people who have been cured of some imaginary 
disease by their faith in the pretentious claims of the 
quacks. Any man advertising to cure ‘“‘ Cancers,” isa 
swindler. See our remarks on this subject last month, 
p.240. We are asked our opinion of California Wine Bit- 
ters, Vinegar Iridin, and ahundred other nostrums. Ans. : 
If you have a mean, sheep-killing doz, which you are too 
tender-hearted to get rid of by cutting his tail off close 
behind his ears, make believe he is sick, and dose him 
with any one of these advertised medicines. Caution ; 
Keep the bottles, boxes, or packages in a safe place where 
no human being can, by any possible mistake, swallow 
any of the staff. N.B.—This inciudes each and every 
advertised medicine, lotion, bitters, soothing sirup, nerve 
antidote, electrical sure-cure, etc., ctc., ctc., cte., etc., 
etc., etc., etc., etc.—no matter how finely put up in glass 
or gilt parcels. You have our opinion, founded on much 
study and observation, and we have looked inte medical 
science as much as half the doctors, and all the quacks 
in the country... .. There is no photographic apparatus 
for $i, or for $5, that wili take pictures worth a penny. 
West Virginians, and many other people elsewhere, will 





do well to heed this and save their money. The namie of 
the sellers of such things is legion...... The ‘‘Arabian Se- 
cret”’ seller, recently exposed in these columns, has gone 
over to New Jersey, and taken a new name and P.O. ... 
The “‘ New York Cash Prize Company ”’ is still catching 
greenhorns, but will not take in many editors, unless 
cash goes with orders for advertisements ‘‘ direct,” and 
then only those who sell space to all paying comers. 
yee Here comes another ‘‘ Academy of Music,’ in 
Charleston, S. C., to be given some one of the 
150,000 people, who are asked to contribute $5 
each to the ‘‘ South Carolina Land and Emigration Asso- 
ciation."’ One person in seventy is offered a prize of 
from ten dollars to an Academy of Music, Every good 
singer, who wants such a building, and knows he will 
draw it, better walk up and put down five dollars. Of 
course, 14'7,596 other persons, who don’t want any 
prize, and can’t get any, will help him buy the building 
by giving $5 each...... If not satisfied with the above, 
and you know how to keep a hotel, there is a “ Caroline 
County Land Association,” in Wilmington, Del., offering 
you the Leprerre Hotel in Denton, Md., ‘“‘ worth’? $25,- 
000, that only asks you to give $2, to have one chance in 
Jifty thousand to draw said hotel...... Or, for $2, Omaha, 
Neb., offers you one chance in nineteen thousand, to get a 
cash prize of $20,000, all for the benefit of a public li- 
es fp ea Or, for the same money, you can have one 
chance in fifty thousand, at a Fruit Farm, in Iowa City, 
* valued at $30,000.”......Or, for $3, you can have one 
chance in two hundred and thirty-four thousand at the 
Pattison Market, Elmira, N. Y., valued at $100,000! 
come Or, for $5, you can have one chance in a million, 
more or less, to become the proprietor of the ‘‘ New 
Memphis Theater.”......Or, for $5, you can have a 
similar chance in a “* Monument to the Confederate Dead 
of Georgia,” in nine hundred acres of land in Lincoln 
County, Ga., and ina prize of $10,000 U. S. greenbacks. 
Query : Will the deceased, or their friends, like this com- 
mingling of Federate and Confederate affairs ? Ifyou don’t 
like any of the above ‘“* Splendid Chances,’ our Humbug 
Drawer can supply any quantity of others, in any one of 
which you will be a trifle more likely to draw a prize 
than you will be to be buried in the moon, with a green- 
cheese monument a mile high. But chance is a great 
thing; so hand over the money. The operators will be 
profited, i-f y-o-u a-r-e n-o-t...... A late swindle, becom- 


ing quite common, is that of writing to a distant man 


(or woman), and telling him (or her) that some relative 
or person of the same name has recently died, leaving 
considerable property, and that the operator has strong 
reason to believe that the person addressed is entitled 
to quite a slice of the estate, and that $5, or $10, or $20 
will pay the said operator, who claims to be an “Attorney 
at Law,” for looking up the matter. Several thousands of 
such letters are being scattered over the country. They 
catch a good many dollars. These swindlers are located 
all over the country, and only address persons living ata 
distance. This isa shrewd dodge, and many quite sen- 
sible people are caught by it. 


Scolymus.— ‘“‘T. B. H.,’’ Hillsboro, N. C., 
sowed some Scolymus this spring, and it is now running 
to seed. He asks if the root will be good after the seed 
has formed.—With us it does not flower the first sea- 
son. We should think that, like parsnip and carrot, the 
root would be worthless after it had produced seed. 
Still, as in its native country the Scolymus is perennial, 
it may, after seeding, form a supply of new roots. This 
is a matter in which we have had no experience, and we 
hope T. B. H. will tell us what the result is in his case. 


Cutting Cions.—‘ A. J. W.,’’ Port Gibson, 
Miss. One great object in cutting cions in early winter, 
is to be able to graft at any convenient season. If the 
‘cions be dormant, we can extend the season of grafting 
over several weeks, but if we delay cutting them until 
the time for grafling arrives, the business must be hur- 
ried up. If vegetation has started in the cion, the check 
it receives in removal from the tree is likely to prove 
fatal to it. Cions may be cut at any time during the period 
in which the plant is perfectly at rest. The growth of 
the previous season should be taken. The question 
** How dry should the cions be?’ we suppose refers to 
the keeping of them. The object should be to preserve 
the natural moisture ; they must not be allowed to shrivel, 
nor should they be wet and watcr-soaked. 


Hard-Milking Cow. _yY. C. Smith, Car- 
bondale, Pa., asks how a hard-milking cow can be made 
to milk easy. If the difficulty is natural to the cow and 
there is no stricture in the orifice of the teat resulting 
from disease, we do not think there is any remedy. We 
should feed the cow for the butcher. If the trouble has 
been caused by garget or inflammation of the udder that 
has resulted in stricture, or partial closing of the milk 
passage, it may be removed by cutting. The operation, 





however; is a delicate one, and we would rather Not per- 
form it unless the cow is a valuable one, 





Four Lambs at a Birth. — Willan 
Woodzell, of Bath Co., Va., writes that he has two sheep 
that had four lambs each this spring. The year before 
they had three each. Seven of this spring’s lambs are 
still alive and doing well. We have known freqnent in- 
stances of common long-wooled sheep having four lambs 
ata birth. But it is not a habit that it is desirable to 
perpetuate in breeding ewes. We like good, strone 
ewes to have twins, but not triplets or quartets, : 





Relative Nutritive Value of SRim. 
med Milk and Corn-Meal.—‘A. 8.8." We 
can not answer this question any more than we can tell 
(as many pretend to do). how much hread is as nutritions 
asa pound of beef. One thing we do know, skimmed 
milk and corn-meal together are better for hogs than 
either alone. If you can get 10 cents per gallon for the 
skimmed milk on the farm, it will pay better to sell it 
than to feed it to hogs. 

A Neglected Orchard, — “ Lowery,” 
Jasper Co., Tenn., has an orchard of some twelve acres, 
which, having been used as a camping ground by both 
armies during the war, and neglected since, is ina bad 
condition. He rightly concludes that the orchard needs 
both manuring and pruning, and asks advice. Pruning 
may be done at almost any time, except in early spring, 
when vegetation is vigorous, and in winter, when the 
limbs are frozen. The wounds should be covered with 
melted grafting wax. The amount of pruning will de- 
pend upon the condition of each individual tree. Re- 
move limbs that cross and crowd each other, and leave 
the top open to light andair, Manure may be applied in 
autumn and winter: good, well-rotted stable manure is 
best. Lime and ashes applied before the manure, and 
forked in around the trees, will be found useful. If the 
ground has run up to briers and coarse weeds, a flock of 
sheep will do good service in reducing them, and their 
droppings will help fertilize the soil. The sheep should 
not be kept in the orchard during winter, as in the ab- 
sence of green food they may gnaw the bark of the trees. 

Fleas.—“ H. E. C.”’ says his ‘“‘ whole neighbor- 
hood” (but doesn’t mention where) is infested with 
fleas. Pennyroyal and Tansy have been recommended. 
We should try Persian Insect Powder. Will any one 
help H. E. C. ? 

Strawberry Questions.—A subscriber 
(Athens, Tenn.) asks: 1. What strawberries are known to 
succeed best on redclay,intheSouth? 2. In strawberry 
culture, fruit is the main object. It is well understood that 
different substances, taken as food, go to form the bones, 
flesh, and muscles of animal bodies. Is this true of 
plants? Do certain kinds of food produce vines and 
leaves, while other kinds produce fruit? 8. What kinds 
of manure are found, from experience, best calculated to 
produce fruit? 4. Is it well authenticated that potash, at 
the rate of a pound to a barrel of water, applied twice a 
week, will cause plants to throw out large quantities of 
runners and produce a luxuriant growth of vines? And 
that ammonia—sulphate or carbonate—at the same rate, 
and applied in the same way, will produce large quanti- 
ties of fruit, but cause the fruit to ripen late? 5. Can 
these substances be purchased at such a price as that 
their use on a small scale will be profitable? 6. The 
new plants of some varicties seem disinclined to take 
root. What treatment will be likely to help the matter? 
——Answer.—1. The Wilson succeeds almost every- 
where. Upon a clay soil we should try Jucunda and 
Triomphe de Gand and Napoleon III. 2. Practically, the 
parallel between plants and animals does not hold. You 
can not have fruit without an abundance of healthy foli- 
age. 3. Well-rotted stable manure, especially that from 
cattle, is best. 4. Potash is excellent for the strawberry. 
A vigorous plant will produce an abundance of runners. 
Ammoniacal manures are also useful. 5. Potash is most 
readily obtained in the form of ashes, and Peruvian 
guano is the cheapest form of ammonia. 6. Probably 
the surface is too dry. Puton a mulch. If our friend 
will use plenty of good manure, he need not trouble 
himself about fertilizing, for fruit especially. 





Tomato Wine.—“ J.U. B.,’’ Rulpsville, Pa. 
We do not know how te make ‘‘a good wine” out of to- 
matoes, and do not believe that it can be done. We 
have seen a miserable, sweet, alcoholic liquid made from 
tomatoes, and we thought it an insult to a respectable 
vegetable to put it to such a use. 

Scab in Sheep.—H. 8. Burris, Clinton, 
Mo. When this discase affects a flock, the closest atte 
tion is required, or it will spread ; flies will ‘* blow” the 
affected parts, maggots will breed, and the sheep perish 
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most miserably. To cure and prevent, use common mer- 
curial ointment mixed with four times its bulk of lard, 
rub it on the skin in a line from the poll to the tail, and 
on lines four inches apart on the sides of the animal. A 
mixture of lard, sulphur, and carbolic acid, in the propor- 
tions of one hundred parts of lard, twenty-five of sulphur, 
and one of pure acid, may be rubbed on the sores, and 
the flies will be kept off. Common creosote may be used 
in place of the acid, doubling the quantity. 


Glycerine.—“M.L.,” Jersey Shore. We do 
not know “show” glycerine can be used in “* sealing 
canned fruits.” Can any body te]] her? 


Plaster.—W. P. Tate, Clearfield, Pa., 
warts to know how to use plaster. Plaster for corn 
should not be used in the hill; it should be scattered 
over the corn when a fvot high, a handful to three or four 
hills ; it acts best in moist weather, and when the leaves 
are damp with dew or rain. It is now thought best to 
plaster clover early in the spring, and again when it 
covers the ground, using fifty Ibs. per acre each time. 





Alfalfa.--J. R. R. Moore, Worcester Co., 
Md., asks about alfalfa or Chili clover, and where the 
seed can be procured. It is Lucern, and nothing more, 
Having been cultivated for ages by the Spaniards as a 
forage plant, it was doubtless introduced by them into 
their American colonies, north and south. The seedcan 
be procured at any seed store for about fifty cents per 
pound. Twenty pounds broadcast, or nine pounds in 
drijls, nine inches apart, is the quantity per acre. 

Lime ws. Ashes.—A correspondent from 
Nottoway Co., Va., asks how much ashes (unleached) 
would be equal toa bushel of lime. This is like asking 
how much cheese a pound of butter is equalto. A bushel 
of ashes contains, in eighty pounds of weight, from thirty 
to sixty pounds of lime, but it is not in the condition in 
which it is used in agriculture, viz., quicklime; and the 
things are therefore not comparable. Ashes are valuable 
for the potash and phosphoric acid they contain ; lime 
for its solvent action on all vegetable and many mineral 
substances. The commercial value of ashes is double 
that of lime under ordinary circumstances. 





Docking Lambs.—Isaac 8. Batchtel, Stark 
Co., Ohio, docks his Jambs as follows: He takes them 
between his legs with the rump before him, holds the 
tail between the thumb and two fingers, pressing up the 
ekin as much as possible; then, with a stout pair of 
shears, cuts off the tail about two inches from the root. 
He continues the pressure until the blood ‘clots,”’ when 
the bleeding will stop. We would suggest the applica. 
tion of bluc vitriol (sulphate of copper), powdered, which 
not only cauterizes the wound, but keeps off the flies. 
The additional pain is only momentary. The earlier 
docking is performed, the better. 





Harvesting Peanuts, —J. H. Yarnall. 
Peanuts are usually harvested immediately after the first 
frost, but where it is desirable to get the crop to market 
early, they are sometimes pulled earlier. The later the 
crop can grow, the greater the yield of nuts, while on the 
other hand, the vines are more valuable as forage if pull- 
ed and cured before they are touched by frost. 


Oxford, Pa., Fair.—T. F. W.” Wedo 
not publish articles of the kind you sent unless the name 
of the writer is attached. It would seem to be as easy to 
write a fall name as to append initials. 

Currant Worms.—W. G. Barton, Salem, 
Mass., writes that he finds air-slaked lime a ‘‘ sure cure” 
for the worms that attack the foliage of the currant and 
gooseberry....C. A. Morse, Leominster, Mass., uses with 
equal success a solution of one ounce of copperas (sul- 
phate of iron) in a gallon of water. By “ surface applica- 
tion” in the article referred to, the surface of the soil 
was intended. 


A Lactometer.—aA. M. Walker, Randolph, 
Wis., made use of the tubular portion of the chimney of 
a German student’s lamp, and closed one end by filling 
the cover of a tin box with wetted plaster of Paris, and 
setting the tube in it. He attached a strip of paper grad- 
uated to 100 parts, as a scale, and had a serviccable milk 
tester. The hint may be of use to those who live far 
away from druggists and glass-dealers. 





How Long will Seeds Keep ?—‘R. 
G. L.” asks to what age do certain seeds arrive “ be- 
fore they become valueless ?’””—-Much depends upon how 
they are kept. The practical point,and probably what 
our correspondent wishes to know, is the age to which 
they may be kept and still be sown with the probability 
of their germinating, Various tables of this kind have 





been published, the English and French authors differing 
widely. Of those mentioned by our correspondent, 
onion and parsnip are only safe for one year; carrot and 
sage for two years; cabbage and turnip for four years; 
beet, squash, and cucumber, from five to ten years, 





Green Saud Marl.—Chas. L. Smith, 
Rahway. Marl may be applied to grass lands with bene- 
fit in quantitics of from one to five tons, or even more, 
peracre. One ton or thereabouts jis generally applied 
annually for three or four ycars in succession, when its 
effects become less apparent, a dressing of lime is found 
to restore the fertility. It is best to haul the marl during 
winter and deposit it in heaps, and let it be exposed to 
the atmosphere until spring, when it 1s spread. We 
lately saw a field that had been dressed with one ton of 
marl per acre three years ago: the good effects were 
abundantly visible in a heavy growth of clover, while on 
undressed lard, adjoining, the clover was decidedly poor. 
A shovelfui pat into the hill in planting potatoes is found 
to be very benefigfal. 


Pollen.—“ J.P. 8.,” Springfield, Mo. The 
package of yellow dust sent is the pollen from the flow- 
era of some pine; showers of this pollen often fall, and 
to the ignorant and superstitious they are the cause of 
much fear, many imagining that it is sulphur, and that it 
is the forerunner of some terrible calamity. 





Foul in the Foot. —A Subscriber, Clif- 
ford, Pa., wants a cure for foul in the feet of cows. This 
disease is most often caused by uncleanliness. In such 
cases, cleanliness will produce a cure, assisted by an as- 
tringent lotion or ointment. Wash perfectly clean with 
earbolic soap. and water, and espccially between the 
claws of the hoof. Apply an ointment of lard four parts, 
sulphate of iron and sulphur, finely ground, one part 
each; smear the raw or suppurating parts with it, and 
keep the cows in a clean, dry stable. If the cows are out 
of health, give half a pound of Glauber salts and one 
ounce of sulphur afterwards, daily for a week. The sul- 
phur may be administered with some salt. 

Lime on Oat Stubble.—I. G. Barger, 
Clearfield Co., Pa., would like to know how to apply lime 
to oat stubble which is to be plowed for wheat, and the 
proper quantity. Lime must be kept near the surface, 
therefore it must not be plowed in. When the last plow- 
ing is finished, spread the lime on the plowed ground and 
harrow it in. Fifty bushels per acre is the usual quanti- 
ty. It must be properly slaked, so that it is in a fine 
state of division, or its full value will not be secured. 
To slake it, put it in small heaps in the field where it is 
to be used, and two showers of rain will do the business, 





To Kill Milk-Weed. — W. G. Mathes, 
Okaman, Minn., asks how to destroy milk-weed. This 
is a difficult weed to kili in some places, in others it does 
not seem to be troublesome. The main trouble lies in 
the roots, which are long and penetrate deeply. It can not 
be eradicated without labor and patience. If it is in 
large patches, we would mow it often through the sum- 
mer, and plow the ground in the fall, carefully picking 
up the pieces of root brought up by the plow or harrow. 
If in small patches, we would dig out the roots with the 
spade. If prevented from seeding it will not spread, but 
if the seeds are allowed toripen, they will scatter widely. 

How to get Land into Grass.— 
“B. D. C.,” Baltimore Co., Md., has five acres of land 
which he wants to seed to grass, part for a lawn, and the 

“remainder for feed and hay for a horse and cow. The 
land should be plowed and harrowed fine, with plenty of 
manure well incorporated ; the part reserved for a lawn 
should be leveled, made smooth, and sown with a mix- 
ture of grass secds—for instance,.one bushel of red-top, 
four quarts of blue-grass, with a little white clover, say 
two or three pounds per acre. For mowing land nothing 
is better than six quarts of timothy and a peck of clover. 
If the land is inclined to be wet, replace three quarts 
of the timothy with a peck of red-top. 





Thrashing Backwheat.—Haorvesting 
buckwheat is subject to so many accidents, and must 
necessarily be done at so short a notice, that it is valua- 
ble to know any plan by which it may be readily and 
quickly performed. Where it must be thrashed by hand, 
a floor may be prepared 1n the field by scraping and sweep- 
ing a piece of ground, or laying down sheets. Lay over 
this a bed of rails an inch or two apart, raised from the 
ground sufficiently to make room for the grain when it is 
thrashed. On these rails throw the straw as it 1s brought 
from the stooks, and thrash out the grain, which falls 
through the openings between the rails. The straw can 
thus be removed and separated from the grain very quick- 
ly. When all is thrashed, remove the rails, and the grain 
may be cleaned on the ground it desired, without mov 





ing it to the barn. It is absolutely necessary to clean 
buckwheat as soon as thrashed, or the cbaff, being damp, 
will heat and spoil the grain in a few hours. 





Carrots and Onions on Sandy 
Land.—George Cassels, Saratoga Co., N. Y., has four 
acres of poor, sandy loam, but he has plenty of green 
manure. He asks how to manage so asto put cnions 
and carrots in next year. The green manure must te 
rotted, by piling and turning several times, until it is re 
duced to a fine state. Early in spring the land should 
be plowed deeply, the manure spread as abundantly as 
possible—25 two-horse loads per acre would not overdo 
it—and the land crose-plowed and harrowed. Another 
plowing would be a benefit, when the ground may be 
harrowed, the seed sowed, and a rolling given, which 
will compact the soil and secure germination. 


Corn-Husking Machine.—J. T. Rob- 
ertson, McLaughlin’s Store, Pa., asks if there has been 
a machine invented that will husk corn and do it right.—— 
A husking machine is advertised in the Agriculturist of 
this month, which we have seen in operation; if under 
the test of actual work in the field it acts as well as we 
have seen it in the manufacturer's hands, we should say 
it is a valuable machine. 

Thomas’ Smoothing Harrow.—lL 
A. Rogers asks what we know of Thomas’ smoothing 
harrow, and how it will harrow corn.—It is doubtless a 
valuable implement for finishing the surface of land laid 
down to grass—when free from stone. It does not work 
well on stony land. We have successfully used it to har- 
row wheat in the spring, but our corn was badly injured 
by it. Others have used it satisfactorily. 


Farm Gates.—A. C. Drury, Copper Creek, 
Il)., asks if there is a patent on the common sliding-gate. 
There is a patent on the rollers on which it works. The 
form of gate and the sliding movement having been in 
common use for many years back, we shonld say, with- 
out knowing positively, would not be patentable. It 
would be safer, however, to be certain of this before 
using it, by writing to the Patent Office, Washington. 





Feeding Fodder Corn.—Chas. Strange, 
Grass Valley, Pa., asks how fodder corn should be fed, 
whether green or wilted. He says his grandfather, when 
he wanted to dry up a cow, used to put herin a Jot and 
feed her all the green stalks she would eat, and did 
not milk her; in a few days she would be dry. If this is 
correct, it shows that we nowadays have improved on 
old-fashiened modes, for we feed green corn fodder and 
get more milk. There is a difference in opinion among 
dairy men as to the relative value of wilted and fresh 
fodder, but so far as the experience of the writer goes in 
feeding, and in our conversations with dairy men, we 
have learned that it is best to feed it when wilted by 
some hours’ exposure to the sun. What is cut in the 
morning is fed at night, and the morning’s feed is cut 
in the evening. The cows eat it with more relish, prob- 
ably for the reason that fermentation of the juices has oc- 
curred to some extent. 

Raising Little Pigs by Hand.— 
“W.H. B.,” Fremont, 0., writes: “I wish to inquire 
of you, or some of the many readers of the American 
Agriculturist, how to raise little pigs taken from the sow, 
when only a few hours old. I have a fine sow that has 
bad luck raising her pigs, and I have tried to do it for 
her by feeding the pigs cow’s milk, from one to two ta- 
blespoonfuls every hour, using for one lot the milk of a 
fresh cow ; for another lot that of a cow not fresh. But 
I failed in both cases.” We should be glad to hear from 
our readers. Except in the case of valnable thorough. 
breds, it will not pay to raise pigs by hand. 

Green Fly on the Quince.—“H. B. 
H.” Use strong tobacco water, either by syringing or 
bending down the shoots and dipping them. 


Butter Making.—Mrs. N. J. Fisk, of 
Minnesota, sends the following short statement of her 
process of butter making: “I first rinse the pans with 
cold water, then pour boiling water in them and let them 
scald about five minutes. then pour out the water and 
turn up the pans to dry. Let the milk stand % hours, and 
then skim and set the cream in a coo! place. Churn 
every other day, and keep the churn sweet and clean. 
Never let sour milk stand 1n a wooden churn. Rinse the 
butter well, salt it, and stand it away until the next day ; 
then work it well, untit no more brine can be got from 
it. Work fast, and you need not be afraid of its being 
oily.” The directions are good for such short ones, but we 
would add: Always use your brains. Good butter can not 
be made ina variable climate by any fixed rule. Sometimes 
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milk should stand only 12 hours, and sometimes ft will 
take 36 hours for the cream all to rise. If the salt is 
well worked in, four or five hours is as good as all night 
fer the collection of the brine. In working the butter 
over the second time, you may be fast or slow, according 
to the temperature. In cool weather speed is ofno ad- 
vantage. “‘ Wiping” or “ sopping’ the butter with a damp 
cloth is a good way to get the moisture out. Never let 
sour milk stand (unnecessarily) in any dairy vessel, and 
never let any thing stand in a wooden churn—except sun- 
shine and fresh air. 

Sandy Uplands in N.W. Indiana.— 
Can they be farmed profitably ? asks E. Y. T., Richmond, 
Indiana.—We have no doubt of it. Within sixty miles 
of Chicago, on direct railroad, the proprietors of such 
lands, who live by hunting and fishing, do it from choice, 
not from necessity. Such Jands will, when cleared, grow 
excellent clover, and that is the key to all other crops. 





Around Chicago there isa great amount of such land, 
and occasionally one sees a good farm with flourishing 
surroundings in the midst of it. The adage, ‘‘ There is 
more in the man than there is in the land,” will apply 
here with force. If that land, unpromising as it now 
looks to the traveler passing through it, is managed well, 
its favorable locality will help it amazingly. Swect po- 
tatoes, round potatoes, rye, clover, corn, and the dairy 
should be specialties. And we do not doubt that lime 
could be procured there cheap enough to give a dressing 
once in five years. Such lands in other localities flourish 
abundantly, but not without proper management and 
manure 


Putty and Paint.—However much these 
two articles may be used to hide deficiencies and cover 
up faults by dishonest tradesmen, in the farmer’s hands 
they may be made to do excellent service. Possibly the 
wagon, plows, and harrows that have been in active em- 
ployment during the summer, have had their seams or 
cracks opened by the sun’s heat. Now is the time to 
stop those cracks or seams with putty and a tonch of 
paint, before the fall rains soak in and commence to rot 
the wood. Repeated swelling and shrinking do serious 
injury to all wooden implements, and now, while they are 
well shrunk, is the time to look after them and prevent 
the swelling which will occur if damp or wet is allowed 
to penetrate. Forks, shovels, axes, and all tools with 
wooden handles, should be rubbed with linseed oil while 
dry. They will have their elasticity preserved, and their 
durability and appearance improved thereby. 

Care of Haruess.—During the busy sca- 
son harness is often neglected, and for want of cleaning 
becomes coated with dust, which causes it to dry and be- 
come cracked. It is then onthe road to ruin. To save 
it, it should be taken apart, every buckle should be un- 
loosed, and it shonld be thoroughly cleansed with warm 
water and soap. If a thorongh sponging does not free it 
from the glutinous coating derived from former greasings 
with improper materials, a weak lye of wood-ashes, or a 
solution of borax or soda, may be used, until the old 
grease is all removed. Then wipe the surface, and while 
the harness is still damp, coat it with sweet-oil until no 
more is absorbed. The oil will displace the water, thor- 
oughly penetrating the substance of the leather. It will 
thus be kept pliable. Harness shonld not be oiled when 
itis dusty or unclean ; always wash it previously, as above 
disected. For fine harness an excellent dressing is made 
with 8 oz. beeswax melted, into which is stirred 2 oz. 
ivory black, 1 oz. Prussian blue, ground in oil, 1 oz. oil 
of turpentine, and 4 oz. of copal varnish. This is made 
into balls. It should be applied with a stiff brush and 
the harness polished with a soft cloth. No hair or dirt 
will stick to this, and if expense is no object, werking 
harness may be made to look well with a coat of it. 





Garget and Bitter Cream,.—‘L. T. 
W..,”’ Minn., has some cows which give stringy milk from 
one teat, which she calls dry garget. Also has occasion- 
ally a pan of milk in which the cream is bitter, and asks 
for remedies. Cows often suffer from inflamed udder 
when they come in, and if the calf is not allowed tosuck 
or it is not reduced by other means, it results in “caked 
hag,” or garget. Tumors often occur in consequence, 
which remain for aconsiderable period, and from time to 
time discharge their contents with the milk in the shape 
of a thick, glutinous matter. The remedy is to cause the 


substance of the tumor to be absorbed by the use of 


iodine applicd to the udder, assisted by friction. The 
common iodine ointment of the druggist may be used,. 
rubbed in around the diseased teat with gentle pressure. 
In such cases the milk from that teat should not be used. 
The bitter cream may arise from weeds eaten by the cow, 
or anabnormal state of the liver resulting in an excess of 
bile; or, what is most probable, the pan may not have 
been perfectly cleaned from sour milk, and the milk and 





cream may have soured prematurely ; without knowing 
more than the bare fact communicated, it is impossible 
to give either a definite cause or remedy. 





Curing Corn Fodder.—Mr. A. 0. 
Bayley, Derby, Vt., says: ‘‘We fully agree with Mr, 
Foster (Agriculturist for May) about the value of fodder- 
corn, especially as a milk-producing feed, either in a 
green or dry state, notwithstanding Dr. George B. Loring 
pronounces it to be the ‘meanest feed that can be given 
acow.’ We would, however, for winter use, cut and cure 
it before it has attained its full growth ; when in blossom 
is probably the best time. Green-cut corn-fodder is as 
much superior to that which is ripe as early cut hay is to 
that which has matured its seed. Our practice has been 
to sow in drills, and of late years not more than ten or 
twelve kernels to the foot. I find from experience that 
cattle will cat fodder grown from this rate of seeding 
with better relish than the small and unnatural growth 
obtained from heavy seeding. I do not think that 
corn grown at the rate of thirty or forty plants to the 
foot contains so large amount of sweet and nutritious 
juices, in proportion to its weight, as that grown from 
thin seeding. The principal difficulty lies in the curing ; 
acorn-stalk as green as I cut it is so limber it is next to 
impossible to make a stock stand that is small enough to 
cure wel]l—it will tumble down when there does not seem 
to be the slightest occasion for it. Last year we tried 
several expedients, and at last hit upon a plan that 
worked with complete success: two crotched stakes were 
driven into the ground at a convenient distance apart; a 
pole was laid crosswise three feet from the ground; 
small bundles were placed on each side of this support, 
and bound together two and two, one on each side of the 
pole. There was some work in this, but it was the best 
of some half-dozen different arrangements. This was 
nicely cured, and made excellent winter feed, cattle eat- 
ing itas readily as the best of hay. If we had let the 
corn stand until ripe we should not have had so much 
difficulty about making the stocks stand.” 

South Carolina Phosphate.—I. I. 
Satterthwait, of Aiken, 8S. C., writes: ‘‘ You know of the 
extensive deposits of petrified bones of animals in the 
neighborhood of Charleston, 8. C. These bones, when 
ground and made soluble, are excellent manure for our 
lands, but the priceis so high when manipulated, that we 
farmers can not afford to buy it. Neither can we afford 
to farm these poor lands without manure. Consequently, 
we should know how to manipulate for ourselves, and I 
appeal to you for the desired information, hoping I am 
not asking too much. We can purchase the ground bone 
at the factory for from $12 to $15 per ton. When made 
soluble with an equal weight of sulphuric acid, they 
charge $40 per ton. Can we not add the acid ourselves ? 
and will it pay?” ‘We have no doubt you could buy the 
ground bone and the sulphuric acid and make the soluble 
manure on your farm somewhat more cheaply than you 
could buy it, but the saving would not, probably, be so 
great as you imagine, though it would be worth while 
if the quantity needed were enough to cover the outlay 
for the necessary fixtures. The profit will depend on the 
cost of the materials and the labor required. If 
a ton of ground bone costs $15, and a ton of 
acid costs (including the use of carboys, freight, and 
handling) $50, the two tons would cost (for material) $65, 
leaving a margin of $7.50 per ton, to cover the cost of 
manipulation. What the material actually would cost, 
we do not know. It would be worth something to know 
you have the genuine article, but we do not hear that the 
manufacturers of South Carolina superphosphates are 





making undue profits by their business, and we would 


recommend farmers to figure carefully before they com- 
mence making their own superphosphate. Nothing can 
be more true than our correspondent’s remark that it will 
not pay to farm any poor lands without manure. 
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Plantation Cows. 
—_—_eo—_—— 

We have received the following letter from an esteemed 
correspondent in South Carolina: 

“T would like to get some information abont stabling 
cows, which I do not find in the agricultural books within 
my reach, and would be glad of instruction on the follow- 
ing points: 

“1. When fastened with halter, how many fect of front 
is allowed each animal? 2. How much of a partition is 
there between the different cows? I can not recollect 
whether those I have seen fastened were secured with a 
collar around the neck, or whether the chain was around 
the horns. 3. In either case, how long should the halter- 
chain be? 4. Are common trace-chains used, or chains 
made especially for the purpose? The halter-chain I 
believe works with a ring upon an iron rod, giving the 
cow’s head more play up and down. 5. How high from 
the ground should this rod be? The most puzzling ques. 
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tion to my mind is howa common herd of plantation 
cattle are to be tanght to walk up and be haltered of an 
afternoon. As the sole object in stabling them jg to Bave 
the manure under shelter, I should much prefer dispens. 
ing with the halters, if there was any way to prevent their 
hooking one another under a reasonable-sized shelter. 
Dairymen, I suppose, have constantly to train new cows 
to ‘come up to the rack,’ and possibly I may get a hint 
from their experience. I can’t agree with your esteemed 
contributor, ‘ Walks and Talks,’ about making manure in 
an uncovered lot, and want to improve on our common 
plan of penning cattle; but as mild as our winters are 
and common as the cattle are, more for the sake of the 
manure than of the cattle.” 

1. For cows of ordinary size, 3 feet is a sufficient width 
to allow to each, 2. It is quite as well to have no parti- 
tions at all, only the posts to which the animals are fast- 
ened ; these willseparate them sufficiently. 3. In fasten- 
ing to posts the chain has only length enough to go 
around the cow's neck—loosely—carrying a large ring that 
plays up and down on the post. 4. The chains are made 
for the purpose. They are not expensive. 5. If an iron 
rod is used in the place of the post, it should come to 
within about afoot of the ground. As the cow stands 
up to the rack, in a natural position, the post (say 3 inch- 
es in diameter, and of strong wood) should be close to 
the left side of her neck—a little back of the head, 
Each post carries its chain by a large ring or clamp that 
plays easily up and down upon it. The chain has sever- 
al rings at one end (to regulate the length) and a cross. 
piece at the other. The tying is a very simple matter, 
especially if a nail be driven, a little out of the cow’s 
reach, on which to hang the ring end of the chain so that 
it can be reached without stooping. 

Cattle will soon learn to come to their stalls for any 
regular reward—cither meal, bran, salt, or hay—and they 
should be fed at once on coming in. The only way to get 
on without tying would be to put the cattle in stanchions, ' 
which for the case in question would answer very well. | 


Bee Notes for August.—By M. Quinby. 


o> — 


The moth will continue or increase its depredations, 
and the price of exemption, for weak colonies, is per- 
petual vigilance. Continue to place sweetened water 
and vinegar about the hives at night. Any diseased 
stocks that have been neglected, may be driven out now. 
What they do will be good for another year, if not avail- 
able this. Where buckwheat is abundant, strong colo- 
nies, in good seasons, will store a plenty of surplus, and 
boxes should be given them with reference toit. Boxes 
of clover-honey should be removed early this month, 
even if not quite full, as a little of that from buckwheat 
on the outside materially affects the price. Weak stocks 
will sometimes fill a box half full, more or less, and if 
honey fails somewhat, they will remove every particle of 
it to the combs below, while strong swarms may be 
gradually filling boxes. Watch such closely, and take off 
the boxes if necessary. As the honey in such boxesis free 
from bee-bread, itis nice for the table even if unsealed, 
and the supply of honey being limited at this time, it 
might not be safe to risk putting the boxes on another 
hive for filling. Swarms which came this month are 
worth but little, and the bees are needed in the old 
stocks. Should any swarm now issue, and should there 
be a queenless colony in the apiary, divide the swarm, 
give half the bees with the queen to the queenless one, and 
return the rest to the hive whence they issued. If not 
needed in this way, take away the queen and put the bees 
back in the old hive. They will not be likely to come out 
again so late in the season. Should a streak of white, pow- 
der-like substance be seen on the surface of the combs of 
box-honey that has been kept through the hot weather, it 
is a sign that a web will soon appear, and that a worm is 
there, thongh he does not appear. Put the honey-box in 
a close box, and smoke with brimstone, but not so 
strong as to discolor the combs. In rearing Italians, 
where they are surrounded by natives, it is difficult to 
keep them pure, as the queen will sometimes meet the 
drone three miles away. To obviate this, it is well to 
keep drones as late as October, at which time natives are 
destroyed. To do this, select now a colony of the best. 
Take away the queen, and eight days afterwards destroy 
all the queen cells. In sucha case drones are not de- 
stroyed, unless destitute of stores. You may increase the 
number by introducing two or three drone-combs con- 
taining sealed brood. The same hive can be used to 
winter a colony if it has plenty of honey. The 
bees from some light colony may be introduced 
in November or December. Allow me to repeat 
here, that persons wishing to make the most of their 
bees must discard the box-hive, and educate themselves 
to nse movable combs in some form. Study the subject. 
And I would strongly advise the use of the mel-ex- 
tractor. It is proved that two or three pounds of ex- 
tracted honey can be got where one can be obtained in 2 
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box. Italians are disposed to fill their combs too full of 
honey in August, leaving too little room for brood. By 
using the mel-extractor room is given them, and conse- 
quently there will be plenty of young bees for winter. 
-—<¢ —-—at Oe — > 


Wool-Bearing Animals. 
, ——- 

At the International Exhibition now open in London, 
there is a collection of wool-bearing animals brought to- 
wether for the purpose of showing the origin of the ma- 
terial from, which the fabrics exhibited are made. We 
give an engraving representing these animals upon the 
first page of this paper. With the exception of the Al- 
pacas, which belong to Lady Coutts, the animals are from 
the Gardens of the London Zodélogical Society. The 
animals placed highest in the picture are Monfflons, from 
the mountains of Grcecc, Corsica, etc. Those shown 
here are females, the males having much larger horns. 
The Moufflon is a very strong and agile animal, 
and is interesting as being, in’ the opinion of 
some naturalists, the original of our common sheep. 
Next, below the Moufflons, is a fine specimen of the 
Cashmere goat, which furnishes the raw material for the 
most costly shawls. At the left of the Moufflons are 
two Merino Rams, which do not call for especial com- 
ment, and at the left of these again, a Huanaco, or 
Juanaco, as it is sometimes written, and lower down are 
the nearly related Llama and Alpacas. These three va- 
ricties or species of animals, aside from their furnishing 
wool, are interesting as having long been under a rude 
domestication. When South America was discovered 
by the Spaniards, the Llamas and Alpacas were found in 
use by the natives as beasts of burden, and it is stated 
that in the time of the Incas, it was the custom to have 
Jarge hunts and drive in the wild herds, when the ani- 
mals were shorn, and the okl and imperfect ones were 
killed, in order to improve the race. The Llama and 
Alpaca are not known in the wild state, and those who 
have investigated the matter consider the Llama the de- 
scendant of the Huanaco, and the Alpaca as resulting 
from the Vicugna, an exceedingly wild animal found in 
the elevated mountains of Bolivia and Chili. The animal 
in the lower left-hand corner is the Fat-tailed sheep, 
which was fully described in June last, on page 213. 
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Pasturing Meadows, or Young Clover. 
——@—~ 

For want. of sufficient pasture, cattle and horses are 
often turned into the mown meadows, or stubbles that 
have been seeded with clover. This is, to say the least, 
injudicious. Generally dry weather occurs after harvest, 
during which the clover and grass have a struggle to main- 
tain their existence, the young clover plants especially 
suffering from the heat and drouth. Possibly for some 
weeks the principal dependence of the meadows for 
moisture is the nightly dews. If the Jeaves are allowed 
to be caten off, this mode of supply is arrested, by depriv- 
ing the roots of the shade which they would have afforded. 
Only a weak growth can then be made, many plants will 
be totally destroyed, and when the fall rains occur, fol- 
lowed by nightly frosts, the unsheltered roots are thrown 
out by thousands. A promising piece of young clover 
may thus be completely ruined and the next year’s sup- 
ply of hay be seriously curtailed. The small quantity of 
fved thus gained is dearly purchased. The life of the 
meadows is consumed and their existence threatened. 
We are aware of the great temptation there is to turn 
stock on to the aftermath and stubbles, but, unless in the 
very rare cases where the soil is rich and the growth is 
too heavy to be eaten nearly bare, it would be a great 
saving of money in the end, to hire pasture, buy feed, or 
sell the surplus stock which can not otherwise be fed at 
home On many farms, had this course been adopted for 
one season, the resources for feeding in after years would 
have been donbled; but by carrying too much stock on 
the fields during the fall months, they were eaten off too 
closely to stand the winter, and were too seriously in- 
jured to fully recover. It is becoming more apparent 
cach year, that more stock must be fed on Eastern farms, 
nay, on many Western farms too, or their fertility can not 
be maintained ; but it is bad policy to keep too many at 
the commencement, before the means of feeding have be- 
come equal to the demand. It is something like a man 
living upon his capital, instead of upon the interest of it 
each year; in the one case, he becomes poorer by mere 
ill-judged use of his means, which, by proper husbanding, 
in the other case would keep him by its income, and it- 
self remain intact. 

It 1s a question worth consideration, whether it 
would not be wise to largely refluce pasturing stock; 
whether money could rot be made by selling off in the 
spring the bulk of the stock usually pastured, and mow- 
ing, or otherwise using the land to produce feed for keep- 
ing stock during the winter, which should be purchased 
in the fall, by which means more manure would be made, 
the difference in the values of stock at these different 








seasons saved, and all temptation to pasture mowing 
lands, or young grass or clever fields, removed. 


Tim Bunker on Paying Crops. 


“Ye see, Squire, taters don’t pay, blamed if 
they du. Ye see, I've been raisin’ ’em nigh on 
to forty years, and I don’t git ahead a Dit. 
When taters are high, ye see, I ha’n’t got any; 
and when I’ve got ’em, which seldom happens, 
they don’t bring any thing if ye sell’em, I’m 
gettin’ sick of raisin’ things that don’t pay.” 

“How do you know they don’t pay?” says 
I. “Do you keep any account of expenses ? 
Do you know what it costs to plow, to manure, 
to plant, to hoe, to dig, and to store? Do you 
know what the crop has cost when you have 
put it down where you get your money for it?” 

“Well, no, I don’t keep an ’count in ritin’, but 
kind o’ keep the run on’t in my head, and what 
a feller knows, he knows jest as well as if it 
was ritten. EfI raise taters forty years and don’t 
git ahead, it is pretty sartin taint a payin’ busi- 
ness, No amount of ritin’ would make it any 
plainer that they cost more than they come to.” 

“Well, neighbor Frink, has any thing paid on 
your farm ? You haven’t got ahead much.” 

“You see, Squire, I’m here, gettin’ pretty well 
along in life; the farm is pretty much paid for, 
and the stock, and the clothes I stan’ in. Ef 
suthin’ hadn’t paid, I shouldn’t av been here, for 
I hadn’t a red cent to begin with.” 

Thousands of people are just in Jake Frink’s 
state of mind. They don’t know what pays on 
the farm, and what brings them into debt. They 
keep no debt and credit with particular fields, or 
particular crops, or kinds of stock. They have 
a very indefinite notion that some things pay 
better than others, but they can not hole the fox, 
big or little, that eats up the grapes and de- 
stroys their profits. They keep on raising a 
great variety of things, some at a profit and 
some at a loss, on the whole getting a living, 
and that is about all, Now, I know just about 
what Jake’s potatoes cost him, and I will figure 
up alittle for his benefit and the public’s: Plow- 
ing 1 acre, two dollars; 10 bushels seed at eighty 
cents, eight dollars; planting, three dollars; 
cultivating twice, six dollars; digging and stor- 
ing, six dollars; 8 cords of manure, twenty-four 
dollars—forty-nine dollars. The crep is 50 
bushels of potatoes, of which 10 are small; 40 
bushels, at eighty cents, are thirty-two dollars, 
and the small potatoes are worth five dollars, 
total thirty-seven doliars; which, taken from 
forty-nine dollars, leaves twelve dollars as the 
loss on the operation. But if we take off one 
half from the cost of the manure as left in the 
land, the account stands even and Jake has his 
potatoes for his labor. They are all eaten in the 
family, and they cost in labor eighty cents a 
bushel. This kind of potato-raising does not 
pay much, as any one can see, and if the ques- 
tion is between raising this crop in this way 
and abandoning it, we had better abandon it at 
once; the farmer makes nothing, and the land 
is not improved. As most Eastern farmers raise 
corn, it pays no better; the crop costs more 
than the price of Western corn brought a thou- 
sand miles, and put down at their doors. 

“Lost twelve dollars, did ye say, Squire?” 
asked Jake, when I showed him the figures. “T 
guess it’s true as preachin’. Ye see, every tater 
in that swale rotted. I’ve been gwine to drain 
it ever sense you knocked the bottom out of 
that hoss-pond lot, but somehow I didn’t git up 
to it. Ef them had been sound, I should have 
had 100 bushels strong. But that’s jest my luck. 
When taters are high I hvn’t none to sell.” 








I got into the way of ciphering on my crops 
quite early, and I do believe the tallow candles 
and the slate and pencils that I have spent in 
this business, have been about as good a trop 
as I ever raised in Hookertown. It don’t take 
a great while for 2 common-sense farmer to tell 
whether a crop pays or not. I raised last year 
a crop of rye, on a little Jess than three acres of 
land. The cost was: Plowing, six dollars; 
seed, three dollars; harrowing, two dol- 
lars; harvesting, three dollars; threshing, 
four dollars and fifty cents; total, eighteen 
dollars and fifty cents. Sales, forty-five 
bushels of rye, forty-five dollars; straw, 
forty-eight dollars and fifty cents; total, ninety- 
three dollars and fifty cents. Deduct eighteen 
dollars and fifty cents, cost of crop, and we have 
seventy five dollars as the profit. This is about 
twenty-five dollars an acre profit. Now, if I 
can get 15 bushels of rye to the acre without 
manure, and can add ten bushels to the yield 
by putting on fiye dollars’ worth of bone-dust, 
or fish guano, to the acre, I can afford to buy 
the manure. The bone-dust will not only help 
the present crop, but will add to the yield of 
grass for several years to come. Itis a safe 
business operation for me to enlarge the rye 
crop on the old pasture. I can kill the briers, 
sweet-fern, bay-berries, and other brush, and in- 
crease the grass crop and get paid for the job. 
If I take up twenty acres, and get only twenty 
bushels to the acre, I shall have 400 bushels of 
rye, worth as many dollars to sell, or to con- 
sume upon the farm; and the straw will be 
worth as much as the grain, at the present 
market prices. It can be done with the present 
working force of the farm, and eight hundred 
dollars is an item worth looking atin the year’s 
receipts of any small farm. Rye pays in Hook- 
ertown; it might not pay where the grain was 
worth only fifty cents a bushel, and the straw 
was considered worthless. 

Then there is another little crop that I have 
found out pays better than rye. In some districts 
there is a great outcry against sheep, and the 
farmers sell them fora song. Last February I 
bought ten ewes of a mongrel sort, having some 
South-Down blood in them. They brought ten 
lambs, and the sheep sheared thirty pounds of 
wool. My principal object in getting them was 
to help keep down the brush and briers in an 
old pasture. They ate before they went to pas- 
ture about halfa ton of good hay. Their pas- 
turing I do not count, for it has not interfered 
with the other stock, and almost any pasture 
improves where well-fed sheep graze. The cost 
of the sheep was forty dollars; feed, ten dollars 
and fifty cents. The lambs average six dollars 
each, sixty dollars, and the wool sold for fifteen 
dollars—seventy-five dollars; and the ten sheep 
are in better condition than when they were 
purchased. Here, then, is a return of seventy- 
five dollars from an investment of fifty dollars. 
The labor of taking care of them I think was 
fully paid for in the manure they dropped. The 
grubbing they do among the briers will be clear 
gain. One of the lambs weighed 31 Ibs., and 
sold for twenty cents a pound dressed, and the 
pelt sold for fifty cents. A business that pays 
as well as this ought to be extended. Now, sup- 
pose I go a little out of Hookertown, where the 
people think sheep a drug, and buy in the fall a 
hundred ewes at, say, two dollars apiece—two 
hundred dollars; add two hundred dollars more 
for cost of wintering—four hundred dollars. If 
I put a Cotswold ram with them in November I 
secure lambs that will weigh 40 lbs. each and 
average eight dollars a piece by next July. I 
shall then have with good care, which is the 
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secret of good luck, 100 lambs sold for eight 
hundred dollars; and 800 Ibs. of wool for one 
hundred and fifty dollars, or nine hundred and 
fifly dollars as the gross return for my invest- 
ment of four hundred dollars. There can’t be 
much discount on this ciphering, for the calcu- 
lation is based on the actual results attained this 
year. You see it makesa great deal of difference 
whether you sell a sheep as lamb or as mutton. 
If the animal is worth six dollars at four months 
old, and only four at eighteen months old, why 
should I keep it? In the one case, I make fifty 
per cent profit; in the other I am in Jake 
Frink’s quandary about the thing's paying at all. 
It is agglear case that keeping sheep pays in 
Hookertown, I want the o'd pasture grubbed 
at cheap rates. Ihave a good market for lambs 
right at my door. My neighbors like lamb with 
their green peas, and are ready to take all I can 
raise. If the butcher’s price don't suit me, I can 
slaughter the animals myself, underseil him in 
market, and make money by it. He knows that, 
and has his choice, just as I have mine. The 
competition, if it comes to that, is rather a bene- 
fit to the public, as it tends to chearen food. 
There is a good market for wool and for pelts. 
I have plenty of old pasture not werth over 
twenty dollars an acre. It might not pay if the 
land were worth two hundred dollars an acre, 
if lamb was not in demand, and if nobody 
wanted the wool, and if the Whiteoakers did not 
keep sheep that they were willing to sell, after 
shearing, xt two dollars a head. We must 
cipher more if we want to get out of Jake 
Frink’s quandary, and find out what crops pay. 


fown, Conn., ’ Yours to command, 
July 15, 1871. § TrmorHy Bunker, Esq. 
et QD Game be 





* Ogden Farm Papers, -—No. 20. 


I intimated in my last, that I should have 
something to say in the future a yout the newly 
recommended method of setting milk for cream 
in very deep vessels. The result is so manifest, 
that it does not seem worth while to wait 
longer, before stating it. Taking it allin all, I 
regard it as the most important improvement 
in butter-making, that hascome up in my time. 
I have just completed the plans and specifica- 
tions for building an elaborate milk-house for a 
client in Massachusetts, with water-piping for 
shelves, having a flow of warm water through 
them in winter, and cold water in summer; 
and I have advised that the plan be aban- 
doned, and that a much cheaper one be adopted, 
suitable for the new, or “Swedish,” system. To 
begin at the beginning,I will refer the reader to 
an article on “Swedish Dairy Farming,” on 
pages 178 and 179 (May No., 1871). This was the 
first intimation I had that such asystem was 
practicable. I was brought up on the shallow- 
pan system, and rarely set my milk more than an 


inch deep. Having confidence in the source- 


from which I obtained the information given in 
the above-named article, I had a half-dozen 
cans made of three sheets of 12-inch by 17?/2-inch 
tin, measuring, when finished, about 17 inches 
deep, and 11'/, inches in diameter. I then 
moved into my summer milk-room (under- 
ground) an unused horse-trough, about 18 
inches deep, and large enough to hold five of 
the cans. Three cans hold most of the milk of 
each milking, but we are obliged to set some of 
the milk in shallow pans yet, and this affords 
an opportunity for comparison. In the morn- 
ing we set three of the cans, filled to within an 
inch of the top, in the trough. At evening, 
only two cans can be put in, the third being put 
on the floor outside of the trough. My self- 
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regulating windinill, which works in the lightest 
winds and is rarely still, keeps an almost constant 
flow of water, from a deep well, nearly a quar- 
ter of a mile away, pouring into the trough, and 
flowing out atits other end. This keeps the 
temperature at about 58° or 59°. I have not ice 
enough to keep it as cold as Mr. Swartz does 
his, and I doubt whether that is necessary. 
Neither do I skim until the milk has stood 
nearly 24 hours (just before the second milking), 
and I have not even tried to see whether it 
would do as well to skim at the end of 12 hours. 
At five o’clock on the second morning, the three 
cans of the previous morning are skimmed; 
the two of the evening before are moved up to 
the head of the trough, and the third, which 
has stood outside, is put in the water. Then 
two of the morning cans are putin, and the 
third is set outside. Thus, at each milking, two 
cans are put at once in the water, and one is 
left outside for 12 hours, and is then taken in- 
side. The following are the results: 

1. In ordinary weather, the milk that is set 
in the old-fashioned pans yields all its cream, 
but turns a little sour within the 24 hours. 

2. The two cans that are put at once in the 
water, remain entirely sweet, and they yieid, 
as nearly as I can judge without accurate 
measurement, at least as much cream as we 
would get from the same amount of milk in 
shallow pans—possibly a little more. 

8. The milk in the can that passes its first 12 
hours out of the water—probably because it 
cools off much more slowly—gets more sour 
than the milk in the shallow pans, turning 
quite thick. I think it thickens before it gives 
up all its cream, as we seem to get rather less 
cream from this can than from the other two. 

4. We make quite as much butter from a 
given quantity of milk as we did when using 
pans. 

5. The skimming is done with a dipper, and 
is done much more expeditiously than under 
the old system, occupying the same time for 
one can that it did for one pan. 

6. We use 6 cans in place of from 90 to 110 
pans. 

7. The cream is of a uniform consistency, and 
much more liquid than when so much of its 
surface is exposed to theair. The cream on a 
pan of Jersey milk that has stood 24 hours is 
so tough as to seem almost leathery, and can be 
taken off in a mass—almost rolled off. The 
cream on one of my cans—two inches thick— 
is liquid, and can not be taken up with a punc- 
tured strainer. I am thus far disposed to attri- 
bute to this the fact that the “marbling” of the 
color of the butter, which we scarcely ever 
avoided before, has entirely disappeared under 
the new method; the “O. F.” butter being now 
a pure, solid gold color throughout. It is not un- 
likely that the exposure of so much ofthe cream 
to the air affected the color of parts of the but- 
ter. Then, again, the cream now mixes thor- 
oughly, and at once, in the cream-pail, while 
that which was taken from the old pans was al- 
ways more or less clotted. One of the old- 
fashioned preventives of “marbling” was to 
stir the cream thoroughly together whenever a 
new skimming was added. Hitherto, however 
thoroughly this was done, the cream was always 
quite lumpy when it was turned into the churn; 
it now pours like a smooth syrup. 

8. This can not be called a result ; it is, as 
yet, only a suggestion, and one that it will be 
difficult to prove. My butter, from the same 
cows and the same food, has never been so good 
as it now is. May not the present improved 





quality be due in part to the fact that so little of 
the cream is exposed to the air? Does not such 
exposure allow an oxidation or evaporation, or 
other action that destroys or wastes the ereina? 

A month is not long to study the operation of 
any improvement, but I have studied this one 
closely, and I am satisfied that my conclusion, 
as described under the foregoing heads, is a 
sound one, and I shall do away with all of my 
old utensils, have a permanent trotigh made 
large enough to hold the necessary cans for all 
my milk, and follow the example of Mr. Swartz, 
until I find some better way. 

I advise all who are so situated that they can 
keep up a supply of cold water, either with ice 
or by the aid of naturally or artificially running 
spring water, and who care for the least work 
and best results, to do likewise. 





Concerning the farm in general, there is not 
much to say. June is a month of full promise 
and little result. Every thing looks well, better 
than Thad hoped; and if it will only stop rain- 
ing long enough to let me put in my turnips by 
the end of the month, I shall have nothing to 
complain of, The young stock comes on well; 
of my eighteen thorough-bred calves thus far 
dropped, nine are heifers (good ones), and the 
bull-calves are selling much more readily now 
than they did a few years ago. In fact, the 
value of the Jersey blood to cross with the com- 
mon cows of any butter-making farm, is becom- 
ing better undersiood every year, and where we 
used to have to sell our bull-calves to the 
butcher, we now get from twenty-five to fifty 
dollars each for them for cross-breeding, keep- 
ing the best to sell as yearlings to the breeders 
of herd-book animals, at higher prices. 


“Dallas” is slowly making his way to pros- 
g y p 


.perity. When I brought him here three years ago, 


it was the fashion to Jaugh at me for charging 
twenty-five dollars for the services of a stallion, 
when from three to five dollars was the price 
asked for those already here. It was of no use 
to say that “ Dallas ” was a thorough-bred horsey 
and had the best blood of the English Stud-book 
in his veins; that his colts from good mares 
ought to be worth twice as much as those of 
any cold-blooded stallion. “ So-and-so has gota 
pretty likely looking horse, I guess he is good 
enough for me;” and with a very knowing, 
smart-looking sneer, Mr. Neighbor would be- 
take himself to the cheaper shop. The next year 
T had two colts by him, the next four, and this 
year two, and more to come. “By their fruits 
shall ye know them.” Itis now confessed that 
Dallas’s colts are “extra good,” and the older 
they are, the more they show their superiority. 
And, naturally, the more they show their su- 
periority, the more people send their mares to 
their sire, until he is now an object of respect. 
AsI shall drive a pair of his three-year-olds 
next year, I think he is bound to become popu- 
lar in his old age (he is eighteen years old now, 
and seems good for ten years to come). One thing 
is certain: There will be more good, sound, 
well-bred horses on this island for the next 
twenty years for Da!las’s having come here; and 
some day I shall be thanked, as well as paid, 
for having brought him here. 

Will you, Mr. Editor, excuse me if I kick out 
of the traces a little, and protest mildly against 
the tone of your article in the July number, en- 
tilled “How to get Thorough-bred Stock”? 
What I object to is rather your omission than 
your direct expression. Your correspondent 
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complains that when he wrote to known breed- 
ers for the price of a bull, he was charged a 
higher price than he could afford to pay ($400 
to $500). Ido not think you do full justice to 
the breeders in your reply. Those who are 
known to be first-rate breeders of Shorthorns 
are few. They have paid thousands for their 
foundation stock, where they ask hundreds for 
the choicest progeny; they have taken enor- 
mous risks, and they have but a limited market. 
The price that common farmers, with limited 
capital, think they can afford to pay, would not 
remunerate them, and no one has a right to get 
vexed that they should ask all they think their 
stock will command. I never knew a breeder 
of thorough-bred stock to make a large fortune, 
and this fact alone shows that what you call 
“fancy” prices are none too high, in view of 
the capital invested and the hazard incurred, 
Then, again, what do we mean by “fancy 
prices”? If the $400 to which your corre- 
spondent objects, is fancy, why is not the $200 
that you suggest? It is more than the value 
of an equal weight of common stock, and if the 
surplus is fancy in one case it must be in anoth- 
er. Where shall we draw the line? There is 
one safe rule for us all to follow; that is, for 
each party toa negotiation to fix his own stand- 
ard of value. If Mr. Smith objects to paying 
$500 for a calf, Mr. Jones has no right to com- 
pel him to pay it, or to get angry because he 
won't. On the other hand, if Mr. Jones will 
not sell his calf for less than $500, Mr. Smith 
has no right to grumble thereanént. Each isa 
free agent; the one has a right to ask, and the 
other to pay just what he pleases; if they don’t 
agree, they needn’t trade—that is the whole 
story. For my part, I do not believe at all in 
the idea of “fancy prices.” I stand ready to 
pay for just such a Jersey bull as I want (if he 
exists—which is doubtful), several times $500; 
but I should not be, in any sense, paying a 
fancy price. Fancy would have nothing to do 
with it. It would be a purely business transac- 
tion, and I should be actuated solely by a de- 
sire to add to the value (not for sale only, but 
for the purposes of my buttery) of every calf that 
will henceforth be born on the farm. There 
is no end to the influence of a good bull; every 
calf he gets carries the impress of his quality 
in its own person, and transmits it through 
countless generations. Suppose I were to pay 
$5,000 for a bull, and should use him for four 
years on all my thirty cows and heifers, and on 
all their female progeny. 

With only ordinary luck, I would have in all 
about 150 calves by him, each one of which 
would cost about $30 more than if from a $500 
bull. And this is only the beginning; I should 
have laid a foundation for future improvement 
that by judicious selection I could keep up in- 
definitely, and if I had succeeded in adding on 
the average five per cent to the dairy value of 
every calf that would ever be born to any de- 
scendant of my present herd, I should have 
attained aresult of priceless value. Ofcourse, I 
would be a fool to pay $5,000 for a bull no better 
than I could get for $500, but if I really had a 
chance to buy the very best bull in existence, 
I would be a fool not to buy him at any price 
I could possibly afford to pay, providing I could 
not get him for less. 

The bull is the key-note of the whole tune. If 
you intend to breed thorough-breds, go the full 
Jength of your tether, if you must, to get the 
the very best. If you only mean to raise butcher's 
meat, get a thorough-bred of good quality, 
and ata price you can afford to pay. The bet- 
ter he is, the better for you, but don’t growl be- 





cause you can’t buy the best at half-price. Iam 
a breeder of the kind of stock you would call 
“fancy,” but I never bought an animal with any 
other motive than-a desire to make money by 
it, and though I have both paid and received 
high prices for my animals, I think their actual 
value as progenitors of future herds, if rightly es- 
timated by butter-making capacity alone, would 
in every case exceed the price. There is no 
“fancy” in 225 lbs. of good butter in a year 
from a small cow. 
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An Egg Farm. 
BY H. H. STODDARD.—Fourth Article. 
—<=> 


When it is attempted to raise a few eggs and 
chickens for home use, the form, proportions, 
and fixtures of the fowl-house are of small con- 
sequence, so long as the proprietor has invent- 
ed something a little different from what has 
ever been made before, and is satisfied. But 
business upon a large scale demands buildings 
that shall conduce in the highest degree to the 
thrift of their inmates, and to the convenience 
of the attendant, while the outlay in both ma- 
terial and construction should be the lowest 
possible. The buildings generally put up cost 
$2 or $3 for each fowl provided for, while ama- 
teurs sometimes expend $5 or more per head for 
the housing of their poultry. There are three 
classes of adult fowls necessary under our plan, 
which we designate breeders, sitters, and Jay- 
ers; and the latter, which are most numerous, 
are housed at a cost of materials not exceeding 
40c. for each bird; estimates being based on 
hemlock lumber at $23 per thousand. The ac- 
commodations for the breeding and sitting 
stock are necessarily more expensive, and there 
is, inaddition, the cost of coops and fixtures for 
raising chickens enough to replace two thirds 
of the adults yearly. 

In a practical and economical fowl-house, we 
expect nothing ornamental nor complicated. 
There are no ingenious ventilators cheap at $3 
each, or patent nests to beguile hens into laying 
more or bigger eggs, or rat-proof feeding hop- 
pers opening by clock-work, but the utmost sim- 
plicity is sought throughout. 

The illustration shows upon the right the 
house used at the stations, for the layers. It is 
not too large to be moved with convenience, 
and nothing smaller would accommodate a flock 
of fifty, the number to be kept at each station, 
with perches, nests, and sufficient ground room 
in stormy weather, and at the same time afford 
hight enough to give a circulation of air over 
the perches, and a proper pitch of roof. It is 
15 ft. long, 8". ft. wide, and 4'[. ft. high at the 
peak. Let it be noted that any attempt to build 
so that the attendant may enter, either makes a 
stooping, slow job of every operation, from 
year’s end to year’s end, or if the house is carried 
high enough to allow standing upright, the 
weight interferes with moving, and the lumber 
costs too much. It is as easy to reach into a 
building designed for the keeper to stand out- 
side, as to reach into a handy cupboard. To 
give sufficient air, the room is as lofty in pro- 
portion to the size of the birds or their breath- 
ing capacity, as a stable twenty feet high would 
be for cattle. It is just about as necessary for 
the poulterer to have a roof over his head for 
protection in all weathers while at work, as in 
the plan the National Poultry Co. carried out 
at Bromley, Kent, in England, as it is for a farm- 
er to make a shed over his Jand to defend his- 
complexion from the sun while haying, and the 
rain while transplanting cabbages. The part 





of the roof on the south side at A, A, A, and 
nearly all on the north, consists of hinged doors 
opening to the right or left, and overlapping 
when closed, to shed rain. When it is desired 
to whitewash, throw open all the doors, thus 
turning the house inside out, take out the perch- 
es and nests, all built movable, and there will 
be no nook or cranny of the woodwork that 
the brush can not be made to reach with ease, 
and no lack of elbow-room. This arrangement 
of doors makes it convenient also to catch 
fowls upon the perches by night. The doors 
should shut as snugly as may be in coarse joiner 
work, and the cracks unavoidably left around 
them will afford all the ventilation needed in 
winter, while in summer they may be opened 
more or less widely, according to the weather. 
When it is warm, yet wet, they may be partly 
opened and propped up, and a board put across 
their edges to shed rain. It is very desirable, 
under any plan for henneries, to build so that 
while moderately tight in winter, they may be 
thrown open on every side in hot weather; for 
fowls are warmly clad, and suffer much from 
the heat when in buildings made, as is too fre- 
quently the case, only with reference to the cold. 
The doors which form the north roof project 
6 inches at the ridge to keep out rain, as there 
is no ridge-cap. The two windows in the south 
roof are glazed greenhouse fashion, that is, with 
overlapping panes, that snow may slide from 
them readily as soon as loosened by the warmth 
inside. They are 2 ft. high and 8 ft. wide, and 
set 18 inches from the peak of the roof. A strip 
of tin is fastened over the upper part of the 
sash, and the sides and bottom of the sash over- 
lap the roof, to be rain-proof. The shutters, 
B, B, used to darken the building on certain 
necessary occasions, elsewhere referred to, are 
hinged to the lower part of the sash, and when 
opened, as in the illustration, rest upon the roof 
below the windows. The side sills project at 
both ends of the building, are beveled runner 
fashion, and strengthened with iron where holes 
are bored to attach chains; thus it may be drawn 
by either end. The sills, which receive the 
principal strain during moving, should be so 
well braced as to keep the whole building in 
shape. The end sills, of 2-inch plank, should 
be spiked upon the top of the others, flatwise, 
so as not to touch the ground while moving, 
and the side-sills, 4 inches square, should be of 
chestnut or oak, to be as durable as possible, 
for they rest on the ground during a good part 
of the year. The spruce rafters, 2x3 inches, 
which answer for studs and rafters both, should 
be set at such distances apart as will correspond 
with the width of the doors and windows which 
are fastened tothem. A stout ridge-pole, sawn of 
a triangular shape, runs the length of the build- 
ing underneath the rafters, and two sticks are 
fastened to this ridge-pole, one 5 ft. from each 
end, and braced upon the center of the end sills 
to give firmness, for the covering, consisting 
chiefly of doors, does not strengthen the build- 
ing, as in ordinary cases, where the covering is 
nailed to the frame. CC are doors, each 8 ft. 
x1 ft., opening outwards and downwards, to 
give the keeper access to the nests, which are 1 
ft. square, and the same in depth, and so con- 
trived that the hens enter them at one side from 
a passage 6 inches wide and 1 ft. high, boarded 
at side and top, running the length of the row 
of nests, and are thus indulged in their liking 
for privacy while laying. The nests are tight 
upon the top, the outside door should fit closely, 
and the opening admitting the fowls to the pas+ 
sage be made so small that the nests will be 
rather dark. It is found that when nests ate 
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open to view from the main apartment, hens 
will, in stormy weather, for lack of other em- 
ployment, sometimes enter them to scratch for 
food, and thus by chance break eggs and learn 
to eat them, and acquire the habit of pecking 
at and devouring eggs as fast as laid. Buta 
darkened nest will deter them from entering, 
except to lay, for which purpose they prefer a 
dark, low corner. There is a row of six nests 
running across the building at each end, making 
twelve, which will be sufficient, as it will not hap- 
pen that more than that number out of a flock 
will need them at once. The passages are made 
so that they may be taken out with the nests for 
whitewashing. The end sills, of plank 18 inches 
wide, serve as a tight floor for the nests and 
passage, The perches, two in number, are 18 
inches apart, and each is 18 inches from the 
roof, and 2 ft. higher than the sills. Perches 
should be of 2'/2x3"|s-inch sawed stuff, the 
widest part up, with the upper corners rounded 
off a very little. When fowls not fully grown 
roost upon narrow perches, their breast-bones 
sometimes become deformed. From four to five 
average-sized fowls will oceupy 2 feet of perch. 
The perches, being each 12 ft. long. will accom- 
modate a flock of fifty, and are to be placed so 
as not to extend over the part occupied by the 
nests. The drinking vessel stands upon one of 
the platforms formed by the nests, and upon 
these platforms are also shallow boxes contain- 
ing gravel, pounded charcoal, and a mixture of 
loam, sand, and oyster-shell lime, made into an 
easily crumbled mortar. The boxes are 10 inch- 
es wide, and, being placed next the end wall, 
leave a space 8 inches wide upon the platform, 
for the fowls tostand upon. The drinking pail 
and gravel boxes are protected by their eleva- 
tion from the dirt that would otherwise be 
thrown into them by the fowls when scratch- 
ing and dusting, and are fronted by slats with 
openings 6x2*/, inches between them. An 
opening is made in the end wall over the pail 
that is just large enough to admit the spout of 
a large watering-pot without the sprinkler, to 
afford the most convenient arrangement for wa- 
tering. The door, D, 1 ft. wide, opening down- 
wards, is for removing the pail and gravel box- 
es when desired, and when fastened ajar will 
be found more convenient for ventilation than 
the roof doors, when the weather is only moder- 
ately warm. Both ends of the building alike 
are furnished with doors. 
During the severest weather, generally about 
three or three and a half months of the year, 
this building does not stand with sills upon the 





Fig. 2.—HOUSE FOR LAYERS—SUMMER ARRANGEMENT. 
furnished with planks set edgewise, with run- 


yeround, but for winter it rests,as in the figure, 
jupon the edges of a box or bin of dimensions 
corresponding with the center of the sills of the 
building, made of planks 9 inches wide and 2 
thick, like a mortar-bed with no bottom, filled 
with dry earth. This should be set upon ridges 
thrown up by the plow, as previously described, 
and it will be found that,bystarting with the earth 








dry in the fall, it will not absorb moisture from 
the ground beneath during winter, any faster 
than it dries away from the surface where the 
fowls keep it in motion. There need he no 
cleaning of the house while thus arranged for 
winter, but about once a month an inch or two 
of dry earth may be added, There will be no 
accumulations under the perches if the birds 
are kept not too profusely supplied with gravel 
at that season, as they should be to induce them 
to thoroughly pulverize every portion of the 
manure and mix it with the dry earth, in search 
of the gravel which is very frequently voided. 
There can be no objection to saving labor by 
inducing the birds to perform the work of scay- 
engers, which will give them salutary exercise, 
for it is not intended that they shall be deprived 
of as much gravel as they need, but only forced 
to use the same many times ova. The bin, as 
it may be called, should be strengthened with 
braces across the corners, and kept from spread- 
ing by the pressure of its contents by strips 
nailed from side toside. After the building has 
been moved in spring to a new station, the bin 
is to be pried up until the earth drops through, 
it having no bottom, and when empty it may be 








tains a trough made by nailing boards 3 inches 
wide to each edge of a board 5 inches Wide, A 
door, F, in oneend of the feed-room, large enough 
to admit a fowl, communicates with 9 similar 
door, G, in the south side of the main building 
by a movable covered passage, 5*/, ft. long, 1"/, 
high, and 1 wide, it being like a box with alia 
and but one end, and with an opening on ine 
side. This passage is not shown in the illustra- 
Every night in winter, after the fowls are 
ut roost, the door @ should be closed, and the 
window-shutters of the main building likewise, 
In the morning a mixture of vegetables boiled 
and mashed, scalded meal, and a little meat 
boiled and chopped fine, is placed in the feed. 
trough, and the daily rations of hard grain 
buried underneath straw which covers the 
ground of the feeding apartment to the depth 
of 8 or 10 inches. The fowls are prevented by 
the shutters from looking on. «Next open the 
passage and in a minute the fowls will all be at 
the feed-box, After finishing the soft feed, the 
grain, consisting in part of buckwheat or cracked 
corn or wheat screenings, so as to make as much 
work as possible to find it, will be scratched for 
at intervals all day long. A little practice will 


tion. 











Fig 1.—n0USE FOR LAYERS—WINTER ARRANGEMENT. 


readily hauled by team, like a sled, to the place 
where it is to be used, as will be explained, in 
connection with chicken raising. The building 
is hauled on and off this bin yearly by taking 
the wedge-shaped platform for drying earth, 
previously figured, for a skid, and attaching the 
team to a rope 20 ft. or more long, and using 
small rollers. It is a quick and not over- 
troublesome operation, for it must be recollect- 

ed that the house is not large nor heavy. 
During the winter, a low structure, 6 ft. wide 
and 12 long, and 1*/, high on one side, and 31/2 
on the other, seen at the left in the illustra- 
tion, serves the purpose of a feeding room, 
and the rest of the year is used as a shel- 
ter for chickens. Its winter 


location is about 4 ft. from 
the larger building. E, E, 


E, E, represent doors which 
overlap each other to shed 
rain, and when closed rest 
upon the highest or north wall, 
and open upwards and to the 
south,resting upona rail attach- 
ed to posts set in the ground. 
In each door is a window 3 fi. 
square, glazed, as are all the 
windows in the various fow]- 


feed-house is movable, being 


ner-shaped ends for side sills. Inside, a feed- 
box, slatted on both sides, rests on cleats at- 
tached to the end walls, 20 inches from the north 
wall, and near the top of the room, so that dirt 
can not be scratched into it. It has a shelf 7 
inches wide on both sides in front of the slats, 
on which the birds stand while feeding, and con- 


houses, greenhouse style. This 





cnable the attendant to give just cnough, and 
have none left over night. 

During a few of the coldest spells, such as 
usually occur three or four times in the winter, 
and Jast three to seven days, and during storms, 
fowls prefer to remain in doors all day, but 
they should never, except in the morning, before 
feeding, be prevented from going out if they 
choose. Altogether there are not usually twen- 
ty days in a year during which fowls will vol- 
untarily keep inside all day. Snow should be 
cleared from a plat of ground at each station, 
with the aid of the team, and the scraper and 
shovel previously described. If the winter is 
open and mild, have a pile of straw out of doors 
with grain buried under it. As soon as the 
buildings are moved to the new stations in 
spring, and the feeding-rooms are also drawn 
off to be used in housing young chickens, the 
feed-boxes are taken out, they merely resting 
on cleats, without being fastened, and carried 
to the stations, where they stand on the ground 
out of doors during summer, for use each morn- 
ing, feed being placed in them, out of sight of 
the birds, as before. 

In the illustration of the summer arrange- 
ment the feed-box is seen in the foreground, 
and the doors in both roofs of the house are 
propped up a little, as in cases of extremely 
hot weather. It will be found that the birds 
will seek the protection of a building thus ar- 
ranged, for shade, when the heat is severe, in 
preference to any other place. In summer the 
grain is buried under a profuse allowance of 
straw, by the use of a horse-rake and hay ted- 
der, or under the soil, by means of the fine and 
short-toothed harrow used in pulverizing earth 
for gathering, as mentioned in a former paper. 
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The Alewife. 
peagees 
The Alewife (Alosa tyrannus) belongs to the 
great family of herrings (Clupeidz), so numer- 
ous, and furnishing so large an amount of 
wholesome food as to be almost indispensable 
to man. It bears the name of Gaspereau in 
Canada, Buckie and Alewife in New England, 
and Herring in the Middle and Southern States. 
It generally keeps 
company with the 
shad, and by reason 
of its habit of breed- 
ing in brackish wa- 
ter, itis found in the 
estuaries of many 
small streams from 
which the shad long 
since disappeared. 
The same causes 
which have destroy- 
ed the salmon and 
shad are operating 
to diminish the 
numbers of  ale- 
wives, and in many 
streams once swarming with them, they are 
seldom or never seen. They are much more 
abundant along the coast of the Southern and 
Middle States, because there are fewer dams at 
the mouths of the streams. In New England, al- 
most every small stream, large enough to carry 
a mill of any kind, is dammed near its mouth, 
and very early these fish were cut off from their 
breeding-ground. They are still taken, how- 
ever, in nearly all the streams where shad are 
found, and in some brackish ponds where the 
shad were never known. In the South they 
are still so abundant that no thought of scar- 
city has ever been entertained. Farmers from 
the back country come down to the fishing- 
houses and carry away immense numbers every 
season. Inthe East 
they have disap- 
peared from a very 
large number of 
streams, and are 
only taken occa- 
sionally in seines 
drawn for other 
fish. They are so 
prolific, and a few 
still remain in so 
many of the 
streams, that they 
might be restored 
with much more 
facility than either 
shad or salmon; 
and they have 
probably such a 
connection with 
the food supply of 
the young fry of 
these better kinds 
of fish, that they 
may be regarded as 
their forerunners. 
There are several 
runs of the ale- 
wives, the earlier 
being the larger ‘ 
fish. They are from 
six inches to a foot in length, depending some- 
what upon their age, and the streams that they 
frequent. The average weight is about six 
ounces. They come on to the coast early in 
the spring, and only visit fresh water for the 
Purpose of spawning. The most of them disap- 








pear in June. The fry remain in the waters 
where they are hatched until November, or later, 
and then go to sea. At this time they are three 
or four inches long. If from any cause their 
exit is shut off and they are detained in fresh 
water, they do not grow much after this period. 

THE Mope or Caprure.—Although the ale- 
wife will take a bait, they are almost always 
captured in nets, pounds, or seines. Immense 
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ALEWIFE.—(Alosa tyrannus.) 


numbers are taken in the pounds set for larger 
fish near the mouths of large rivers, and in small 
streams and ponds the seine is used. Where 
there is a fish-way around a dam they are easily 
taken in scoop nets, at the foot of the rapid- 
Near Cross’s Mills, in Charlestown, R. I., there 
is a valuable alewife fishery that has not been 
much affected by the causes which have de- 
stroyed them in other places. The Charlestown 
ponds communicate with the sea only by a nar- 
row passage, which is frequently closed by the 
action of the waves, and has to be artificially 
opened. There are no large streams running 
into them, and the fish come in to shoot their 
spawn in the brackish water made by springs 
near the shore. The menhaden as well as the 


BRITTANY Cow.—(See page 299.) 


alewives come into these ponds to spawn, and 
if the ponds are closed in winter, as sometimes 
happens, the menhaden are all killed while the 
other fish survive. A seine is used near the 
breach for the capture of the alewives. It is 
about one hundred fathoms long, and the mesh 














is 1} inches in the bunt or midde part. They 
are also taken in other parts of the pond, as the 
shoals make their appearance upon the surface 
of the water. About 100,000 fish are taken at 
all the fisheries, and the numbers are said not 
to be materially diminished. Owing to the bet- 
ter implements of capture more are probably 
taken than in the early days. They begin to 
come in as early as the Ist of March, but the 
main run is from the 
middle of April to 
the middle of May. 

CuRING OF THE 


Fiso. — In some 
places they are 
simply pickled, 


packed in barrels, 
and sent to market. 
At the Charlestown 
ponds they are salt- 
ed, smoked, and, to a 
considerable extent, 
sent to merchants 
in the villages of 
Rhode Island and 
Connecticut. Im- 
mediately after capture they are taken from the 
boats, washed clean, and salted whole in casks. 
The rule in salting is two quarts of Turk’s Island 
salt to one hundred fish. They remain in the 
pickle from three to five days, and are then re- 
moved to the smoke-house. To prepare them for 
smoking, a wand two feet long is thrust through 
the eyes of ten fish. These wands are sus- 
pended upon the ends on poles arranged for the 
purpose in the smoke-house. The smoke-house 
is purposely made small say 8 or 10 feet square, 
and is built over a walled pit about 4 feet deep. 
It is about 8 feet between the joints, and accom- 
modates six or seven tiers of fish, which are 
arranged upon the poles about as close as they 
can hang. About ten thousand can be smoked ; 
at a time in one of 
these houses. The 
smoking continues 
two days. The fish 
are then ready for 
market, and are 
sent off as fast as 
they can be sold. 
Green wood of oak 
or hickory is pre- 
‘ferred for making 
the smoke, and the 
fire must be very 
gentle, so as not 
to heat the fish. 
Economicat Re- 
suLts.—The first 
fish sent to market 
are of the best 
quality, and bring 
about.three dollars 
a hundred. They 
are full of spawn, 
and quite fat, and 
are considered of 
better flavor than 
the late fish, which 
are sometimes 
taken after spawn. 
ing and are very 
poor. The price 


' falls off until it reaches about a dollar a 


hundred, wholesale. They are retailed from 
one to three cents a piece by the village deal- 
ers. The fresh fish are retailed to the farmers, 
and to all who come for them, at fifty cents a 


hundred. Rarely, they are so abundant that 
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they are caught and Sold for manure. The 
eured fish are much used by the laboring class- 
es in the cities and Jarge manufacturing towns. 
It is one of the cheapest forms of animal food, 
costing the consumer only about three cents a 
pound. To those who live in the vicinity of a 
fishery and cure their own fish, the cost is much 
less. In some places the fishery is owned by 
the town, and is sold annually to the highest 
bidder, The Agawam, at East Wareham, 
Mass., is rented thus at $600 to $900 « year. 
The yield is about 1,500 barrels of alewives. 

Tre Resrockinc oF STREAMS with this fish 
is very easily accomplished. In many streams 
where there are few still left about the estuary, 
nothing more would be needed than to put up 
a fish-way over two or three of the dams. In 
others, fish would have to be brought from other 
quarters, In either case the cost is so small, 
and the results are so promising, that the work 
ought not to be delayed. This work is going 
on at many places on the New England coast. 
The Poquonoc Fish Company have had a 
large run of fish this season, as a consequence 
of the spawning of 2 few alewives in the first 
pond above tide-water, two years ago. The 
fish-way costs less than $40, and may answer 
for shad and salmon as well as alewives. 





Walks and Talks on the Farm—WNo. 92. 
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A few days ago, I had a letter from our friend 
John Johnston. “I want to show you my 
apple-orchard,” he wrote, “ planted eight years 
ago, last May. The trees had an immense quan- 
tity of fruit on last year, and I had a great many 
picked off when quite small, thinking they 
would break down the branches. All who see 
them say they are the finest trees they ever saw. 
They were only two years old when planted. 
If you will comeyI will tell you what I did for 
them, that makes them look so splendid. Come 
and see, and then you will believe.” It is hardly 
complimentary to suppose that I would not be- 
lieve without seeing. Almost any man wiil be- 
lieve a thing when he sees it. But it requires a 
certain amount of training to enable one to be- 
lieve without seeing. It is a very low order of 
intellect that will not yield implicit assent toa 
statement that rests on satisfactory evidence. 
Many farmers rather pride themselves on this 
mental characteristic. “You can’t fool me!” 
is one of their ever-recurring phrases; while 
it is a matter of observation that, of all men, 
these incredulous people are most easily duped. 
I should despair of ever amounting to any- 
thing, if I could not believe without seeing. 

But Iam very glad I went to Geneva. Mr. 
Johnston’s trees are, by far, the handsomest and 
healthiest I have ever seen; and I came back 
with a determination to at once carry out his 
recommendation. I have gained this much, 
at any rate, by seeing the trees. The plan is 
simply to make a lye, just as you would for 
soap, and wash the trunk and larger branches 
of the trees with it. “If the lye was very 
strong,” Mr. J. said, “and made from hickory 
ashes, it might, perhaps, need to be diluted with 
a little water; but the lye from ordinary ashes 
is not too strong.” He applies it with a swab 
tied toa stick. A man went over an orchard 
of a hundred trees in an afternoon. He has 
‘done this once every two years. There is not 
& particle of moss, lichen, or fungus, on any of 
the trees. The stumps are as smooth as the 
standard of 2 mahogany table. And I do not 
wonder that Mr. Johnston feels prond of them. 





Still, I do not think that this splendid result 
is due merely to this biennial washing with lye. 
The land is thoroughly underdrained. It is a 
rich, clay loam. The trees were only two years 
old when set out—and a well-grown two-year- 
old apple-tree is better than a poor-grown one 
four years old. Then, great pains were taken 
to prepare the land, and to set out the trees. 
Wide hole’ were dug, two feet deep; and some 
decomposed swamp-muck put in the holes, and 
covered with good soil. The trees were then 
set out and staked, and the land has been kept in 
hoed crops ever since, and I presume has been 
liberally manured. And you must recollect 
that Mr. Johnston’s manure #3 manure—not rot- 
ted straw. And the coal-ashes from the house 
have been put round the trunks of the trees. In 
short, it is quite evident that Mr. J. has petted 
his trees almost as much as, during his long life, 
he has been in the habit of petting his cows 
and his sheep. He is constitutionally incapable 
of neglecting any thing he undertakes. Thor- 
oughness is an essential characteristic of the 
man, and accounts for much of his great success. 


I was telling Mr. Johnston about the red-root, 
or “pigeon weed,” as he calls it, that came up 
in such immense quantities in my two-year-old 
clover-field, this spring. “It is a terrible pest,” 
he said, “and cost me a great deal of trouble to 
get rid of it. Ithought, at one time, it would 
ruin me.” He studied the habits of the plant, 
and thus ascertained how best to attack it. He 
sowed some red-root seed in flower-pots each 
month, commencing in February, and kept them 
well watered. The seed sown in February, 
March, April, May, and June, did not germi- 
nate any earlier than that sownin July. That 
sown in August germinated more freely, while 
that sown in September came up at once, and 
in great numbers. Here he got an explanation 
of the fact that red-root rarely proves of any 
damage to any crop except winter wheat. It 
shows, too, that a summer-fallow for wheat will 
not kill it. The seed mainly lies dormant in 
the ground during the whole summer; and the 
thorough cultivation causes it to start up the 
more freely in the wheat. But if you fallow 
the land, and then do not sow it to wheat, the 
red-root will spring up and can be easily killed. 

The red-root seed gets into the manure from 
clover-hay and wheat-straw; and when the 
manure is applied to wheat, it springs up, and 
there is no chance of killing the plants except 
by weeding and hand-hoeing. It was for this 
reason that Mr. Johnston adopted the plan 
of spreading his manure on grass land in 
September. The red-root seed then germinates, 
and when the land is plowed over next spring, 
the plants are turned under and killed. 

He advises me to treat my clover-field, where 
so much red-root has gone to seed this sum- 
mer, as follows: Pasture it with sheep, and 
eat it down close. Then, during the latter part 
of August, or early in September, harrow the 
ground and tear up as much of the soil as pos- 
sible. Then draw out all the manure that can 
be found on the premises, and spread it evenly 
over the land, and take great pains to break up 
all the lumps. Thomas’ smoothing harrow is 
just the implement for this purpose. In this 
way, he thinks, I shall cause all the red-root 
seed that has fallen on the surface of the land 
this summer, to germinate; as well as that con- 
tained in the manure. Plow up the land in the 
spring and plant corn. I propose to carry out 
this plan, except that I think I shall sow peas 
instead of corn; and then, after the peas are 
off,sow winter wheat and seed down with clover. 





—Ss 


A correspondent of the American Agricultyy, 
ist, at Alton, Illinois, incloses a letter he has 
recently received from his brother, “contain. 
ing,” he says, “a fair and just criticism, mainly 
of what he has read in the Agriculturist,” and 
which he would like to see published. Here it 
is: “I gather from the Agriculturist a great 
many items of interest to me as a farmer ; first 
among which is ‘Walks and Talks” The 
writer lives in a part of the country that 
I never saw, and has Essex pigs and South- 
Down sheep, manuring and draining, smartly 
on the brain; still, I find, beyond controversy, 
that thorough cultivation, manure, and draining, 
are the main springs of successful farming, J 
mean such manure as a@ poor man can make, or 
save; and drainage by open ditches. Tiles are 
too expensive for the mass of farmers. Most 
farmers in the Middle and Western States are 
poor; or, more correctly, they commenced 
poor and on asmall scale. * * They cannot 
live on prospective profits. They can not wait, 
The profit must come yearly, from one crop or 
another, and no dodging. * * My notion is, 
that thorough cultivation is the poor man’s way 
to high farming; as in it he gets much of his 
manure from the air and rain, and his drainage 
from deep and frequent stirring of the soil,” 


Ido not object to such “criticism.” I have 
felt all the difficulties he alludes to, and have 
spoken of them time and again. No one real- 
izes more fuily than I have done, the fact that 
a poor man must have something to live on, I 
have, for this very reason, frequently sown a 
crop, when I knew that if I could only afford to 
wait I should have made more money in the 
end by summer-fallowing the land. The prin- 
ciples I have endeavored to teach, are believed 
to be correct. But a farmer must judge for 
himself how far he can adopt them. 

“Thorough cultivation zs the poor man’s way 
to high farming”—and the rich man’s too, on 
the great portion of land in the United States. 
And this is precisely the doctrine I have always 
taught. And I am more and more convinced 
of its truth, as I see its effect on my own farm. 
Stirring the land hastens the decomposition of 
the organic matter in the soil, and otherwise 
renders the latent plant-food available. To 
some extent, too, it enables the soil to absorb 
ammonia from the atmosphere, 

“That is all very well,” says the Deacon, 
“but what have you to say about having ‘ Essex 
pigs and South-Down sheep on the brain’?” 
Simply that no matter how impartially a man 
may write, he is very apt to be suspected of in- 
terested motives. I have been accused of hay- 
ing Berkshires and Yorkshires on the brain, 
and yet I have not a single pig of cither of these 
breeds; and so with sheep. I like South-Down 
and Leicester sheep because of their intrinsic 
merits. But I have not a sheep of either breed. 
I have written a good deal in favor of Shorthorn 
and Ayrshire cattle. But I do not breed them. 
This is what I have “ton the brain :” that farm- 
ers should use thorough-bred male animals to 
cross with their common stock, If, among cattle, 
they prefer Shorthorns, or Devons, or Here- 
fords, or, for milk, Ayrshire or Jerseys, I have 
no objection; if they like Cotswolds or Leices- 
ters or Lincolns, for long-wool and mutton 
sheep, or if they prefer the South-Down, I say 
go ahead and prosper; if they prefer Yorkshire 
or Berkshire or Essex pigs, I still say all right. 
You can hardly go wrong. It will make com- 
paratively little difference which breed of pigs 
is selected, provided the animal is thorough-bred 
and is a good specimen of the breed. This is 
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what Ihave “on the brain,’ and I could wish 
that all the good farmers in the United States 
were affected with the same disease. I say good 
farmers, because & poor, careless feeder and 
manager can never have good stock, no matter 
what breed he selects. Of course there isa 
great difference in the different breeds of ani- 
mals, some are adapted for one purpose and 
some for another; and it is here that the farmer 
should call to his aid all the information he can 
obtain. No breed is best everywhere and in 
all circumstances, and he is a “quack” who 
claims any thing of the sort. 





“ Again,” the same writer continues, “ Walks 
and Talks sometimes nauseates me a little in 
his rotation system. He generally commences 
with turning down aclover sod. Now this is 
all right, if said farmer lives where clover does 
well, and does not freeze out, as clover and win- 
ter wheat frequently do, in a large portion of 
the country, and if all farming could commence 
on old land, fenced off in five or six fields ready 
to his hand; but such is not the case. Whena 
farmer commences with breaking prairie sod 
orclearing timber Jand, making his own rails 
to fence, you see such rotation is absurd, and 
seems in many cases to create a distaste for 
agricultural information from such writers.” 

This is rather severe, and I hope unjust. I 
should be exceedingly glad to adopt the sug- 
gestion of the gentleman, and commence my 
rotation with a prairie sod, were it not for the 
fact that there is not a bit of prairie sod within 
hundreds of miles of me. This may be my mis- 
fortune, but can hardly be considered my fault. 
I have to begin my rotation with what I hap- 
pen to have. I have talked and written a good 
deal about rotation, simply because it is an ex- 
ceedingly important matter, and one which 
necessarily largely occupies my thoughts, es- 
pecially with reference to the question of killing 
weeds. I bought a wet, weedy, run-down (but 
not exhausted) farm, and I am trying to drain 
it, to clear it, and to make it productive. If it 
was in Illinois, I should have adopted different 
methods from what I thought best here. 

When I lived in the city I had a garden; I 
wrote a number of articles called “ Walks and 
Talks in the Garden,” and when I sold the 
garden and bought a farm, I commenced to 
write “Walks and Talks on the Farm.” 1 lit- 
tle thought that they would attract half the at- 
tention they seem to have done, or I most cer- 
tainly never should have written them. I have 
told what I have done and suffered, what I have 
hoped and feared. I have given a faithful rec- 
ord of my farm life; its pleasures and draw- 
backs, its successes and failures. I have received 
complimentary letters from hundreds of farmers 
whom I have never seen, in all parts of the coun- 
try. They have been a source of much encour- 
agement and pleasure, and, on the whole, Iam 
not sorry that I have written them. But it 
should be understood that these “ Walks and 
Talks” are not editorial articles, designed to 
give directions for the management of farms in 
all parts of the country where the American 
Agriculturist circulates. They are merely a 
record of what I am doing on my own farm, 
with such reflections as may seem pertinent. I 
never supposed that a cotton-planter in South 
Carolina, or a sugar-planter in Louisiana, or a 
corn-grower on the rich bottoms of the South- 
west, would adopt the same rotation that I find 
best on the wheat-growing land of Western 
New York. The truth is, practical agriculture 
can never be taught by book and papers, or by 
agricultural colleges, They can only teach gen- 





eral principles. The application must be left 
to the good sense of the individual farmer. If 
he has got good sense, a good agricultural pa- 
per will be a great help to him; if he has not, 
he had better turn his attention to something 
else than farming. A farmer, of all men, must 
learn to think for himself, and that book or 
paper is best that furnishes food for thought, 
and stimulates him to persevering efforts in im- 
proving himself and his land. 

The principles of agriculture are the same in 
Illinois asin New York; but the mode of apply- 
ing them differs with the soiland climate. For 
my part, I read the Prairie Farmer and the 
Western Rural with as much interest as I do 
the New England Farmer and the Albany Cul- 
tivator. They furnish me as much useful infor- 
mation as the excellent agricultural journal 
published in my own county. And yet the 
mode of farming practiced in these different 
sections of the country is very different from 
that adopted here. If a man will honestly tell 
what he is doing on his farm, and what the re- 
sult is, I do not care where he resides. I should 
read his statement with interest. 


What I have on the brain is weeds, Some 
people think that with modern agricultural im- 
plements, and the vast extent of fertile Jand in 
the United States, we shall produce so much 
more grain, and meat, and wool, than can pos- 
sibly be consumed by our population, that prices 
will fall so Jow that there will be no profit in 
farming. Were it not for weeds and insects, 
such probably would be the case. My own 
farm and the Deacon’s are overrun with weeds, 
We are fighting them to the extent of our 
ability, and are meeting with gratifying success. 
Our farms are becoming cleaner and cleaner 
every year, but even yet the weeds cost us more 
than all other taxes—town, county, State, and 
national—direct and indirect, combined. I do 
not mean that the labor of destroying them 
costs so much, but the weeds that escape, dam- 
age our crops to such an extent, that we lose 
half our profits, You must recollect that the 
actual profits of farming, after deducting the 
interest on capital, the cost of labor (our own 
or others’), the wear and tear of implements, etc., 
are exceedingly small. I know of comparatively 
few farms where, after making these deductions, 
the actual profits are more than five dollars per 
acre. On the other hand, I know of scores of 
farms where, at least on some fields, the weeds 
damage the crops ten dollars per acre. And, 
depend upon it, no farmer can be really success- 
ful until he makes an earnest, persevering ef- 
fort to clean his land. It is fortunate for us, 
that the means used to accomplish this ob- 
ject will do much towards enriching the soil. 





I was in Genesee the other day, looking at 
Mr. Wadsworth’s fine herd of Shorthorns. The 
pastures on these celebrated Genesee flats are 
overrun with weeds, and I saw in one field six 
men with scythes, cutting thistles, The soil is 
very rich, and, although it is flooded nearly 
every spring, there is abundant opportunity for 
draining. I saw one field of six acres, that 
yielded over 80 bushels of shelied corn per acre 
last year, And yet the pastures adjoining do 
not carry more than one steer to three acres, 
The more experienced feeders say that the great 
point is to stock so light that the steers have 
abundance of feed throughout the season. 

They ga to Buffalo in the spring, and buy in 
the market three and four year old steers, weigh- 
ing about 800 lbs., at, say, 5'la cents per Ib. 
They are turned on to these rich pastures, and 





kept until the grass fails in the fall. The average 
gain on a fair lot is about 350 Ibs. If they get a 
cent a 1b. more for them when fat than they paid 
for them, they think they are doing well. They 
make about $30 per head, or say $10 per acre. 
Canada steers are preferred. They do not care 
how thin they are, provided they are thrifty. 
As one of the graziers expressed it, they like to 
“buy bones to put flesh on.” I was a little dis- 
appointed in these meadows and _ pastures. 
There are too many weeds, and much of the 
grass is coarse. A little draining, and judicious 
management, would render them capable of 
carrying much more stock. 

It would seem as though this splendid sec- 
tion would become the head-quarters of the State 
for Shorthorn cattle. The time will surely 
come, when it will be more profitable to raise 
and fatten good cattle that mature early, than 
to depend on buying “ bags of bones,” for the 
purpose of putting a little flesh on them during 
the summer, and selling them in the fall, at a 
time when beef brings a comparatively low 
price, The English farmers find it highly 
profitable to feed their cattle and sheep some 
grain or oilcake while at pasture. This improves 
the land almost as much as it improves the 
stock. But it is necessary to have well-bred 
animals, that grow rapidly and mature early. 
Shorthorns are being gradually introduced 
among the enterprising young farmers up the 
valley, and the general stock of the district 
shows a marked improvement over that in this 
neighborhood. I found, however, that the 
opinion was wot uncommon, among even good, 
sensible, successful farmers, that there was 
more money to be made from the so-called 
native stock than from Shorthorns and their 
grades, And Ihave no doubt they are right, 
unless a system of higher feeding is adopted. 

A good many long-wooled Canada sheep are 
kept, and seem to be gradually displacing the 
Merinoes. Some of the farmers, however, seem 
to give these sheep no more attention than they 
have been in the habit of bestowing on their 
Merinoes. They let them have plenty of food 
when they have it to spare, and when they are 
short the sheep have to pick up a living as best 
they may. “There is no profit in sheep,” they 
say; and they are right, when the sheep are half- 
starved, and compelled to eke out their subsist- 
ence from their own accumulated flesh and fat. 
But I am inclined to think that a properly man- 
aged flock of sheep will pay better in this see- 
tion, to-day, than any other farm stock. This 
is John Johnston’s opinion, and I know of no 
farmer who has had greater experience, or 
whose judgment is more to be depended upon. 


“Ifyou ever have footrot break out among 
your sheep” said Mr. Johnston, “let me know, 
and, if Lam well enough, I will come and show 
you how to cureit. You can do it yourself; 
but I have told a good many people how to do 
it, but I searcely ever knew one of them who 
succeeded. They don’t follow the directions.” 

“T thought at one time,” he” continued, “it 
would ruin me. Thad over a thousand sheep, 
and the footrot broke out among them. We 
could cure the sheep affected, but it kept break- 
ing out among the others, I went to bed one 
night greatly distressed about it. I kept think- 
ing and thinking the matter all over. Finally 
I exclaimed, ‘I have it!’ ‘Have what? asked 
my wife. ‘IT have found out how to cure the 
footrot.” ‘I am afraid you'll never do that, 
John,’ she replied. ‘Yes, I can, Iam sure of 
it” In the morning I told the man to get up 
the sheep, and we went at it. We dressed every 
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sheep, and those that were affected we drew out, 
and put in a field by themselves. These we 
dressed again the next day, and the others in 
two or three days. We cured every sheep, and 
banished footrot from the flock.” 

“ What did you dress them with?” I asked, 
“ though I suppose that is not the esscntial 
point.” “No,” he replied, “the point is to 
dress the whole flock, whether they have the 
footrot or not, and aiother essential point is to 
pare off the hoof,so as to lay bare all the af- 
fected parts, Nothing can cure the footrot 
Without this being done. I used blue vitriol 
ground into powder, and made into asalve with 
tallow ; and if the weather is very hot, use bees- 
Wax instead of tallow. Rub this salve between 





the claws with your finger, and all over the 


foot, being careful that no part escapes. Those 
affected are treated in the same way, only that 
more pains are necessary to get the salve in di- 
rect contact with all the diseased parts. Two, 
or at most three, dressings will effect a cure.” 


How to Replace a Horse’s Shoe. 


__o 





Much time is often lost at inconvenient seasons 
because a shoe needs replacing, and every thing 
must stop while a journey is made to the black- 
smith’s. If one of the boys could nail on a 
shoe, without endangering the safety of the 
horse’s foot, this loss of time might be avoided. 

To replace or fasten a shoe that has just been 
cast, or is about to be, the following tools are 
required: A light hammer, piece of iron on 
which to trim the nails, or clinch them (an old 
hammer-head of two or three pounds’ weight is 
good), a pair of pincers, a thin, long 
punch, and some horseshoe nails. 
These nails should be kept ready 
prepared; the preparation con- 
sists in beating out the point sharp 
enough to penetrate casily, and 
giving it a little bend; also trim- 
ming the head. Figure 1 shows the 
common nail, and fig. 2 the same 
| made ready for use. The hammer 





must be only a little heavier than 
a tack hammer, or it will bend, 
and not drive the nail, and it must 
be used with light, sharp blows. 

Let us commence now to put on 
ashoe, The old one is to be removed, if not al- 
ready off,and the old nails drawn out; if any frag- 
ments remain, drive them out with the punch. 
This is important; a piece left in might work 
through the crust into the foot, and lame the 
horse, and he would then have the founder, or a 
sprain, or be lamed in the stifle, and it might be 
recommended to blister him, or to fire him, or to 





Figs. 1 and 2. 





4.—WRONG. 


Fig. 3.—RIGHT. Fig. 


torture him in many ways; all of which may 
be avoided, if care be taken not to leave pieces 
of nails in his hoof, Then take the horse’s foot 
between the knees; place the shoe, and set a 
nail so that the turned point will pass out- 
wardly, an inch and a half at least, above the 
edge of the shoe; hold the fingers on the hoof, 





where the nail ‘should come tacoma md if it 
does not come out just right, draw it and try 
again; don’t drive it too far before stopping. 
There is no danger of hurting the horse, if you 
stop in time; and after one or two trials, you 
will hit the exact spot; practice will soon teach. 
Avoid driving any nail too 
low down; they should all 
come out evenly. If one is 
driven too low, a piece of the 
hoof will cither split off at 
once, or it will break off soon. 
Figure 3 shows how the nails 
ought to be placed, while fig- 
ure 4 shows them badly placed, 
but as they may very often be seen. As the 
nails are driven through, turn them down until 
all are in; then, with the pincers, nip them off 
an eighth of an inch from the hoof. Put 
the iron block under the head of a nail (first 
turning round and taking the horse’s foot in the 
lap over one thigh), turn the point downwards, 
and clinch it into the hoof; proceed thus all 
around, and the job is finished. The horse may 
now go to work, and that shoe will last until 
there is an opportunity for the blacksmith. 





A Fruit Ladder. 


acu 
In previous numbers we have given designs 
for ladders which are self-supporting, and allow 





ORCHARD-LADDER. 
one to gather the fruit without resting at all 


upon the tree. We now illustrate a very 
simple ladder, which may be used upon old 
trees, and is much to be preferred to the or- 
dinary form, as it may be set among the limbs 
without injuring the branches, or knocking off 
the fruit spurs, It is light and portable, and so 
simple, that the engraving does not need any 
explanation. All choice fruit should be hand- 
picked, and it is best to use a deep fruit basket, 
with a hook attached to the handle, to allow it 
to be suspended from a limb, in a convenient 
position. A deep basket is not liable to be upset 
by being unequaliy balanced. 

oS 
A Fumigator for Plants and Poultry. 

—— 

Mr. A. M. Halstead brings us a drawing of an 
implement, which he finds very convenient 
where tobacco fumigation is to be applied local- 
ly: A is a cylinder, made of tin, 7’/3 inches 
long, by 17/2 in diameter; @ a, is another cylin- 
der, 2 inches diameter, 8 inches long, placed 
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ondas the firs, ay the spice p p between 
the two filled with plaster. B is a cap, or 
cover, fitting over the open end of the cylinder, 
likewise having 7/2 inch thickness of plaster, 
kept in place by an inner disk ef tin, Through 


this passes a tube (C), connecting with J, which 
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FUMIGATOR, 


is an India-rubber bulb, such as is used for syr- 
inges. D is a spout, extending 4 inches beyond 
the outside of the cylinder, the outer orifice be- 
ing about ?/s,inch in diameter. #H is the handle. 

The inner cylinder, A, is filled, or partially so, 
with tobacco; a coal of fire dropped i in, and the 
cap put on. This cap must fit tight. The bulb 
Tis then worked with the hand, and forces the 
smoke from the spout in a dense jet. In smok- 
ing house-plants I take a large-sized paper bag, 
inflate it, and place it over one or more plants; 
fill the bag with smoke, and let it remain so for 
a few minutes. Insect life is by this treatment 
speedily and thoroughly extinguished. 

For poultry, visit the hen-house, after the 
fowls have gone to roost, and, inserting the 
nose, or spout, of the fumigator under the feath- 
ers, in all parts of the body, puff the smoke 
through them, only being careful not to let the 
fowl inhale it, as it may produce insensibility. 
For sitting hens—inject the smoke into the 
feathers, and also into the straw or hay, and 
the cracks of the nests, I have cleansed nests 
by this mode, that were fairly alive with lice, 
cither killing them, or driving them away. 


nee > me 
Salt-Marsh Mud as a Fertilizer. 


a 

The application ot salt-marsh mud as a top- 
dressing for grass land, undertaken by J. D. 
Fish, of Stonington, Connecticut, has proved 
so satisfactory, that it is to be renewed again 
the present season, A steam-digger was used 
in the fall of 1869, anda large quantity was re- 
moved from the bottom of a salt-marsh pond 
to the adjoining meadows. It was dumped 
directly from the bucket of the digger into the 
cart, and drawn off by teams, and dropped in 
heaps where it was to bespread. It costabout 
60 cents a load ofa ton anda half. Beneficial 
results soon appeared upon the grass where it 
was spread. The first crop, it was estimated, 
was increased a third, or more, by the applica- 
tion. This May the effect was still more 
marked, and the contrast between this meadow, 
and the adjoining lands not treated with this 
fertilizer, is very striking. The line where the 
dressing stopped, is very distinct. All over the 
meadow the grasses are well set; the white and 
red clover have come in abundantly, and the 
herd’s-grass is well rooted. A few acres of bet- 
ter land and grass were treated the same 
season with a dressing of rock-weed, which is 
considered one of the best fertilizers drawn from 
thesea. About the same value in money per acre 
was put in the rock-weed as in the salt-marsh 
mud. The yield of the land dressed with the 
weed was much less the first season, and this 
spring there is four times the grass upon the 
land dressed with the mud. It is estimated that 
a heavy dressing of stable manure, costing twice 
as much, would not have put the land in 80 
good condition as it now is, If the season 18 
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favorable, the yield will not be less than two 
tons of hay to the acre. There can be no 
doubt, that these salt-water ditches and ponds, 
full of decayed sea-weed and marine deposits, 
are one of the cheapest sources of manure to 
It is by no means necessary 





the shore farmer. 
to have 2 steain-digger to procure it. In many 
places the teams can be driven to the edge of 
the ditches and loaded. Even where planks 
and wheelbarrows are necessary at low tide, 
it will pay well to get if, It is much richer 
in ammonia than common yard manure, and 
will help all farm crops. The shore farmer has no 
occasion toinvest in guano or superphosphate, 
if he will liberally use this neglected fertilizer. 
If the mud is to be carted a half-mile or more, 
the extra expense of removing it from the ditch 
with the wheelbarrow will be compensated in 
part by the lighter cartage, as it will lose half 
its weight in the water that drains from it. 
This fertilizer is accessible at all seasons of the 
year, at every low tide, and the experiments 
upon Mr. Fish's farm show that it pays better 


than sea-weed. CONNECTICUT. 
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An Odometer, or Measuring-Wheel 
Wm. H. Barnes, Oakwood, Kansas, sends a 
drawing of a wheel, for measuring the boun- 
daries of fields. It is exactly one rod (16'/2 feet) 
in circumference, and at one point a pin is 





ODOMETER, OR MEASURING-WHEEL. 


placed, which every time it comes round indi- 
cates that one rod of ground has been passed 
over. This instrument can be made useful in 
laying out fields, and we would suggest the ad- 
vantage of arranging farms into such divisions, 
that the size ean be easily calculated and re- 
membered. For instance, a field 40 rods square 
contains 10 acres; 80 rods square contains 40 
acres. Where the original division of the Jand 
has been made in squares, as in the Western 
States, thisis casily done; but even in the East- 
ern States, where boundaries are often very ir- 
regular, fields may be made to approach the 
square form more commonly than they now 
are. To ascertain the contents of a square 
field, multiply the length ofone side, in rods, by 
that of the next side to it, and divide by 160; 
this will give the number of acres. 


ee 9. 


How to Build a Boat. 
_—>—— 

Rivers and lakes being so plentifully inter- 
spersed over our territory, boats become ar- 
ticles of great convenience, or absolute necessity, 
and the ability to construct ene, however rude 
it may be, is a useful accomplishment. 

We aim in this article to give directions for 
constructing a boat, capacious enough to carry 
two good-sized men and a fat buck, if they 
should ever be so lucky as to be compelled to 





carry one home, and at the same time suffi- | 








ily, when required to be removed from one | a boat that will make no ripple, and this gradual 
piece of water to another, overland. 
The boat is flat-bottomed, and the keel or bot- 


Fig. 1.—THE BOAT IN USE. 


tom is of board three quarters of an inch iu 
thickness, of white pine, or other light wood 
that will not readily split. The length of the 
boat represented is nine feet, width two to 
three fect, depth eighteen inches. These pro- 
portions may be varied to suit circumstances. 

To shape the bottom or keel, 
take two boards of the character 
before mentioned, and twelve 





decrease of width towards the stern avoids all 
noise as the boat passes along. A boat of this 
pattern will do this perfectly, 
and will be found easier to 
row or paddle. When the 
molds are properly placed, 
take the boards—which should 
have been previously soaked 
at the ends in water—and fit 
them to their places, holding 
them with a clamp, until 
securely nailed. to the stem 
and stern; all nails which 
pass through the boards where 
they lap, should be clinched on 
the inside; boat nails should 
be used. When the first board, 
which is the bottom one, is 
put on, fit the next, allowing 
three quarters of an inch to 
lap. Between the boards, at 
the lap, place a piece of thick 
cotton cloth, dipped in tar, which will make 
the joint water-tight, or nearly so, and, calking 


will be unnecessary ; then fit on the top board, ~ 


taking care the upper edge has a proper sweep; 
When the boards are fastened, put in two ribs, 
which should be of white oak, half an inch 





inches wide, join them together 
by a tongue-and-groove joint, 
make the joint water-tight by 
means of pitch, and fasten a cleat 
across with clinch-nails or screws, to prevent its 
spreading. Mark out with a pencil the shape re- 
presented in figure 2. Cut this out very accurate- 
ly, and plane very smoothly to line, with a slight 
bevel upwards. The more carefully this is done, 
the closer the joint and the dryer the boat will be. 

The stem is made, preferably, of a tamarack 
“knee ;” if this can not be readily procured, cut 
out of soft maple a “ knee” one inch thick, as a 
substitute. Thisshould represent an angle of 
something over 90 degrees, so as to, give a 
forward rake, as in figure 3. The front of the up- 
right portion should be beveled to a fine edge, the 
bottom dressed square, and fitted to the keel in 
its place with screws, or wrought nails riveted 
over burrs. The stern (figure 4) is of similar 
stuff to the keel, cut 6 inches wider at the top 





Fig. 4.—BOAT TURNED TO SHOW BOTTOM AND STERN. 


than at the bottom. The side boards should be 
of quarter-inch spruce stuff, well seasoned, and 
dressed, at least on the outside, to present the 
least resistance to the water. To give the boat 
the proper shape, cut out patterns representing 
the cross section of it at those parts crossed by 
the dotted lines. The sides should 
spread a little, that is, should be 
wider at the gunwale than at the 
keel, say 6 to 12 inches. "The 
patterns should be cut accord- 
ingly, and be tacked lightly to 
the keel-board, to hold them 
in their place until done with. The dotted lines 
which cross the boat are drawn at equal dis- 
tances, and show the width at those places 
which is greatest ’a little back of the center 


ciently light to enabie it to be carried about eas- | (figure 2). It is a great point in hunting to have 











Fig. 2.—THE BOTTOM OF THE BOAT. 


thick, and one and a half wide; soak them 
thoroughly, until they are pliable enough to 
bend into their places, and secure them by nails 
clinched on the inside. These should be placed 
midway between the molds, and not only 
strengthen the frame, but 
give a bearing for the feet 
of the rower. <A piece of 
tin should be bent over 
the stem, and nailed from 
bottom to top, for a cut- 
water. Before putting this 
piece of tin on, fill in well with pitch and tallow. 

The molds may now be removed; a strip 
two inches wide and one half thick should 
then be nailed all around on the inside; cleats 
are to be nailed on, for the thwarts (or seats), 
which should be placed six 
inches below the gunwale or 
edge; the hinder seat may be 
made of the lid of a locker or 
box, in which tools, nails, lines, 
asupply of putty, tallow, pieces 
of tarred canvas and tin, 
should be stowed away, as re- 
sources in case of damage or leaking. The bow 
of the boat should have a similar place made, to 
hold a supply of eatables when necessary. A 
baling dipper should be stowed away in one of 
these lockers. The bottoms of these lockers 
must be elevated two or three inches above the 


Fig. 3.—THE STEM. 





Fig. 5.—noat, SHOWING RIBS, LOCKERS, AND SEAT. 


| 
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keel, to keep the contents dry. Fig. 5 shows 
the arrangement of the lockers and seat. 

A ring-balt and cord, sufficiently long, should 
be attached to the bow, for the purpose of tying 
up. To finish up the job, the seams must be 
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gone over carefully, ary putty and white lead 
be applied toevery crack; then two coats of 
paint ought to be laid on, the name painted on 
the stern, and she is ready for the launch. 

A pair of oars may be made of ash, or, what is 
preferable, a pair of paddles, like the 
one shown in figure 6. When proper- 
ly made and used, paddles are much 
more convenient and efficient than 
oars. In using a paddle, one has his 
face to the front, and can see all ahead 
of him; in rowing, it is necessarily 
the opposite to this. If oars are used, 
rowlocks must be fitted on to the 
sides. To make a paddle, take a 
piece of inch board (cedar is. the 
lightest and best, but an oak paddle 
is very durable), six inches wide; 
dress out the blade quarter of an inch 
thick at the edges, half inch at the 
center, gradually increasing the thick- 
ness towards the handle. The handle 
may be whittled down until it fits 
the hand comfortably, then dress it 
with sand-paper perfectly smooth, 
and rub with oil; © smooth handle 
will not blister the hands. A boat 
thus made will look very nicely, but 
if means and time are wanting to 
finish it as here described, a rough 
one may be put together very quickly 











Fig. 6. 
and cheaply by using the same or lighter mate- 


rials in arougher fashion. In place of three side 
boards, one wide board (12 inches) may be used, 
and the seats laid across flush with the top. 


Brooms for the Stable and Barn-yard. 


ithe Aili 
A cleanly horse or cow stable is very de- 
sirable, and will be appreciated, especially by 
the women folks, who 
often are troubled to 
find aclean spot where- 
onto place their milking. 
stool, to say nothing of 
their spreading robes. 
If cleanliness is next to 
godliness, in the house 
or person, very surely it 
is equally so in the 
stable or  barn-yard; 
many highly improper 
feelings and expressions 
arise through contact 
with dirt or filth, in 
places where it ought “OjRRaamg 
not to be, The want of Fig. - —STABLE BROOM. 
brooms, or scrapers, is 
made an @xeuse for dirt lying about where it is 
not wanted, and this excuse is valid toa great ex- 
tent, as a stable-broom, fit to use, is rarely seen. 
The broom represented in figure 1, is made of 
twigs; birch being the best, as it is long and 
straight. Any stiff brush, however, will answer. 
Cut the twigs of a proper length —80 inches will 
make a good broom—lay them in a box, made 
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Fig. 2.—BOX FOR MAKING BROOMS. 


‘ke that shown in figure 2, draw them tightly 
ogether with the binders (fig. 3), which are 
tout sticks placed through eyes at the end of a 
ort rope, wound onee areund the bundle; 
when pressed apart, they draw the twigs lo- 














gether with great force. Tie two pieces of cord 


(which should have been already laid across 
the box in the slots) around the broom; when 
it may be taken out and well bound with sev- 
eral rounds of strong tarred twine. For a han- 
dle take a stick long and stout enough, sharpen 
the point, and drive itinto the center of the 
broom, until it has a good hold. The broom 
is then ready for use. 


It is hardly necessary to 





Fig. 38.—BINDER FOR BROOMS. 


say that this is not a lady’s broom; and yet we 
have seen a lady handle one with vigor, rather 
than not have a clean place to milk in. 





Will it Pay to Cook Corn for Hogs? 

Mr. J. M. Martin, of Louisiana, writes to the 
American Agriculturist as follows: “In the 
Agricultural Report of Missouri for 1870, 
Mr. A. E. Trabue asserts, after making 
very careful experiments, that Indian corn in 
the crude state is better for fattening hogs than 
when boiled or steamed. His report is so posi- 
tive, that, having had no experience myself, I 
am in doubt whether I shall make certain prepa- 
rations for cooking the grain. Iam desirous to 
make my own pork, and had concluded to 
place several sugar-kettles in a convenient posi- 
tion for boiling and steaming food, but desisted 
after reading this report. I would: be pleased to 
hear from you on this subject.” 

REMARKS.—Therc are breeds or sorts of hogs 
that grow so slowly, that they can eat and di- 
gest more food than they can assimilate or turn 
into flesh and fat. For such hogs cooking the 
food would do no good, and probably by de- 
ranging the digestive organs and bowels would 
do positive injury. 

On the other hand, we have breeds of pigs 
that are capable of assimilating more food than 
they can digest. They have little offal, are ex- 
ceedingly quiet, have been bred for generation 
after generation to simply eat, sleep, and grow 
fat. With such pigs, the main object of the 
feeder is to get them to eat and digest as much 
food as they are capable of assimilating or turn- 
ing into flesh and fat. Grinding and cooking the 
corn, unquestionably renders it much more 
easily masticated and digested, and there can 
not be a doubt that such well-bred pigs as we 
have alluded to, will gain much faster on 
cooked grain than on uncooked. They will eat 
more food, or at any rate digest more, and will 
grow faster in proportion to the food consumed, 
than those pigs which eat and digest less. We 
have frequently shown why this result must fol- 
low, and can at this time only say that our cor- 
respondént will find the whele subject thor- 
oughly discussed in “ Harris on the Pig.” 

Whether to cook or not to cook, then, de- 
pends a good deal on the kind of hogs, their 
age, breed, and condition. If we were going to 
fatten a lot of common hogs that had been pick- 
ing up their own living for eighteen months or 
two years, and their ancestors for generations 
had been accustomed to this kind of treatment ; 
in other words, if they were slow-growing 
hogs, with a voracious appetite, and a stomach 
that ,could digest shoe-leather, we can see no 
use in cooking the corn for them. But if we in- 











tended to wrodien choice pork from: pigs ers 
mature early and fatten rapidly, we should, 
going into the business on an extensive scale, 
certainly cook their food.—Eps. 








ie gah 
Harrowing for Different Effects. 


—_—~o——_ 


The operation of harrowing is next in import- 
ance to that of plowing. The ends to be at- 
tained are threefold, viz.: to reduce the soil to 
a fine, mellow condition, to kill weeds, and to 
cover secds, Now these three operations are 
widely different, and yet the same implement is 
in many cases used to effect them all. To re- 
duce the soil, a heavy harrow, driven with a 
rapid motion, is required; if sod ground is to 
be reduced, a different style of tooth from the 
ordinary straight one is necessary; to kill 
weeds, a light, wide-spreading harrow, with 
sharp, straight teeth is wanted, that will tear 
up, and leave on the surface, every root and 
sprout. The teeth of such a harrow should be 
long, sharp, and run closely. To cover seeds, 
a harrow that will draw the soil along the sur- 
face without penetrating deeply is needed, and 
for economy of time and labor it should cover 
a wide space. 

In making or procuring a harrow, the pur- 
poses to beserved should be considered, and 
that one chosen which is best fitted to perform 
the work desired. The variety of harrows of- 
fered to farmers is so great, that one is almost 
bewildered in making a choice. For pulverizing 
the soil, the Nishwitz harrow is, probably, not 
excelled; for dressing sod-ground, the Shares 
coulter-harrow is very effective; for destroying 
weeds on ordinary fallows, the common, straight- 
tooth harrow (with sharp teeth) las not yet 
been superseded; while for finishing a surface, 
and covering grass or clover seeds, or harrowing 
grain in spring, the Thomas Smoothing-harrow 
is the best that we have used. 

+ eo 


Don’t Sell the Best Calves, 
—@—— 

A really choice cow will readily bring cighty 
to one hundred dollars. A cow that will make 
one pound of butter per day during six months, 
and half a pound per day during two or three 
months more, is cheaper at one hundred dol- 
ars, than a cow that will do half as 
much, would be at fifty dollars, Poor 
cows are more plentiful than good ones; and 
where little orno attention is given to improv- 
ing the stock, good cows are fast becoming 
scarcer. If one wants to find good cows, he 
has to follow the track of a drover, who is 
constantly raking over the country places to 
supply the demand of the large towns and great 
cities. Thus the farming localities are being con- 
stantly depleted. But this would be ofno damage, 
if the supply was kept up, and this constant 
draft replaced with young stock. Here lies the 
trouble. Not only are cows in demand, but 
calves are equally sought after. The farmer is 
constantly tempted by drovers and_ butchers, 
from far and near, to dispose of his calves, The 
majority of them ean not withstand the flutter 
of a greenback ornamented with a large X. The 
choicest calves are, of course, selected, and these 
are generally from the best cows. Ten dollars 
is thought to be a good price for a calf four 
weeks old, and pays better than fifteen for a 
year-old animal. So would five dollars a bushel 
be a high price for potato sets; but few farmers 
would be tempted to tear them out of newly 
planted hills for that money. But does he not 
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gell the seed of a valuable crop, when he parts 
with his best calves? Many men say it costs 
more to raise a cow than to buy one. This is 
palpably wrong, as will be seen ifthey sit down 
and figure it out. But if it were true now, it 
could not long remain so; for cows must be 
raised ; and those who raise them must be paid 
profitably, or they will not doit. We confess 
that there is some ground for the idea that it 
does not pay to raise cows, wrong as it may be, 
and it lies just here: The poorest calves are se- 
lected for rearing ; and as it costs as much, and 
sometimes more, to feeda poor calf from a poor 
cow, until maturity, when it probably is worth 
twenty-five to thirty dollars only, as it does 
to feed a good calf, that would make 
a cow worth double that money at two 
years old. There is actually a loss in the 
operation, and the farmer is out of pocket, 
not only indirectly, but directly, in having 
spent more thar he can get back again. A 
merchant doing business thus, would soon find 
work for an assignee or the bankrupt court; 
but such are the advantages of the farmer's oc- 
cupation, that he is able to live, and often do 
well, in spite of his unbusinesslike methods. 
Let him-make farming a business; let him calcu- 
late and figure out results, as other men are 
obliged to do; and it will be found that there 
is no operation on the farm, but pays fair in- 
terest over and above a good remuneration for 
Jabor and attention, if such labor and attention 
are only well directed; and most surely will he 
find that there is more money in a good heifer- 


_ealf, than any butcher could afford to give him, 


if he will only give the animal time to show it. 
So with a bull-calf; if one is to be raised, select 
the best. It is by a course of selection, that the 
present races of blooded stock have been built 
up; as it is by a contrary course, that the native 
stock has been run down. Our “ native” stock 
has sprung from good sources, and if the best 
calves are retained on the farm, there will soon 
be a better supply of good cows. 


a 
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A Husgrne Pry, which will be found very 
durable and worth preserving from one season 
to another, may be made out of a twenty-penny 
nail, ground sharp at the point and fitted with 





HUSKING PIN. 


a piece of leather, through which the second 
and third fingers are passed. Very neat and 
handsome ones may be cut out of bone. 





The Pig Question again. 





The author of “Walks and Talks” says: 
“C.D. E.,” of Muncy, Pa., writes us a letter on 
the breeds of pigs. He says: “I have just 
read ‘Walks and Talks,’ and the article on 
‘Berkshire vs. Chester Whites,’ in the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist for May, and have come 
to the conclusion that the hog breeders of 
this country must submit to the inevitable de- 
eree of fashion, and for the future go in for 
small instead of large porkers! * * Well, 
let us reject the Chester hogs, They grow too 
large and ‘coarse, and' are too heavy to 
handle. Let us try the Berkshire and the 
Essex, and if the fashion shall still tend down- 
ward, why not fall back upon the guinea-pig ? 
Whet pot-pies they would make! Will our 





friend ‘ Walks and Talks’ consider this prop- 
osition seriously, and if he fails to indorse it, 
give us a reason for his refusal ?’—I cannot in- 
dorse this proposed cross, for the simple reason 
that the guinen-pig is not a pig at all! And 
another objection is, even if he were a pig, he is 
too long in coming to maturity, in proportion to 
his size. What I want in a thorough-bred pig, 
designed for crossing with common sows, is 
smallness of bone, little offal, rapid growth, 
fine quality of meat, and early maturity. 1 
have no objection to size; but, so far as the ef- 
forts of breeders have yet gone, early maturity 
is always accompanied with a reduction of ul- 
timate growth. If I were going to raise pigs to 
work in tread-powers, I should go in for large 
size and slow growth. But where pigs are re- 
quired simply for converting corn into pork, I 
want such as will do this, and nothing else. 
The less corn is expended in producing bristles, 
bones, ears, legs, snout, apd other offal, the 
more will there be left to produce good hams, 
pork, and Jard. I do not want any more corn 
used to produce heat, motion, and the various 
functions of animal life than is necessary for 
health. I want the pig to eat all it can digest 
and assimilate, and the less of this digested food 
is used for any purpose, except the production 
of meat and fat, the more profit will there be in 
the business. Now, all this means rapid growth 
and early maturity; and early maturity is neces- 
sarily accompanied by a reduction in size. 

Where cattle are kept solely for beef, breeders 
aim at early maturity ; and such is also the case 
when sheep are bred for mutton. On high- 
priced land, a farmer can not afford to raise an 
ox for beef, that does not mature till he is six 
years old. He must keep one that will mature 
in two or three years, Such an animal will not 
be quite as large as the slow-growing one, but 
the beef will be produced at far less cost. The 
only objection to the system is, that richer and 
more costly food has to be used; and further- 
more, it is desirable to get an ox that attains a 
pretty good weight before he matures, for the 
reason that it costs considerable to produce the 
calf. It isa slow process. We get but one calf 
a year. But in the case of pigs, we not unfre- 
quently get twenty in a year. They can be 
multiplied with immense rapidity, and at small 
cost, and there is far less necessity for aiming at 
large size. The cost of this pork-producing ma- 
chine is so small, that if twenty of them will 
produce more and better pork, at less cost 
for food, than one big machine, I prefer the 
twenty little ones—and so will the consumers. 

I am well aware that a good deal can be said 
on the other side. In my own case, I want my 
pigs to live on clover during the summer; and 
if we pushed early: maturity and small size to 
its utmost limits, the pigs would not thrive on 
clover. They would need much more concen- 
trated food. But at present we are in no danger 
of getting our breeds of pigs too small. 
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The Brittany Cow Bessie. 
ai ae 

Upon page 293 we give an engraving of a 
very interesting Brittany Cow, which is now the 
property of R. H. Allen, Esq., Summit, N. J., and, 
if we mistake not, was imported by him, Bessie is 
of avery dark, silver-gray color, with some whitg, 
When fresh she yields, upon ordinary good feed, 
from twelve to fourteen quarts of milk, and 
keeps up the supply well, Her hight at the 
fore-shoulders is three feet and fourjnches, She 
has a broad, heavy body, very small bones, a 
fine head and horns, and delicate limbs, This cow 








isas gentle and familiar asa pet lamb. This 
breed is quite rare in this country, dark colors 
being the favorites. Since the dispersion of 
Mr. Maitland’s herd, we know of no one en- 
gaged in breeding these useful animals, 





Drainage in Scotland. 
nr 

There was published last year, under the au- 
spices of the Highland and Agricultural Society 
of Scotland, an essay on Agricultural Drainage, 
for which the society’s gold medal had been 
awarded to Mr. Hozier, its author. It has been 
said of another book, “ What is good in it is not 
new, and whatis new in itis not good.” This 
would not be exactly a fair criticism of Mr. 
Hozier’s essay, yet, at the same time, it would 
be more uncourteous than unfair to make it, 

Land-drainage is not one of the exact sciences, 
it is true; stilla good deal is known about it, 
and it is not to be expected that any new essay 
upon itshould avoid repeating the fundamental 
principles that have been determined by long 
experience; consequently, we must expect to 
find in every new book much that is to be 
found in all of the old ones, and we may be 
well satisfied if, in addition to this, we find new 
and valuable principles set forth, or new and 
improved processes described. Mr, Hozier, 
while he proceeds systematically and well in 
giving directions for the laying out and execu- 
tion of drainage works, advances some ideas 
which would be important if true, but which 
experience has led us to judge not to be true. 

For instance, he insists on a fall of 1 foot in 
200 feet, as the very least that can be allowed. 
Now, it is quite true that it is highly desirable 
to get this much fall when it is practicable, or 
even more; but there is an enormous amount 
of nearly level Jand that could not be drained at 
all, without the extensive use of open ditches, if 
this rule must be adhered to. It often hap- 
pens that a main drain must be made 1,000 feet 
in length. If the fall of 1 in 200 is insisted upon, 
then the drain must be five feet higher at the 
head than at the outlet. If the Jand has this fall, 
well and good; but suppose it is a dead level on 
which we are to work, and that five feet is the 
utmost depth we can get at the outlet, then, if 
we follow the rule, the drain will run quite to 
the surface at its upper end. Now, it is possi- 
ble to lay a drain so accurately that a fall of 1 
in 1,000 (7/10 foot in 100 feet) will give a free and 
perfect current. There is a long main drain 
under the upper meadow in the Central Park 
thathas only this fall. It was laid in 1860, and 
has always worked perfectly from that time un- 
til now. It is much easier to make a good drain 
on a fall of 1 in 600, and this would leave the 
upper end of the 1,000-foot drain in question, 
nearly 3'/_ feet below the surface. We are 
strong advocates for all the fall it is practicable 
to get, but we also advocate the underdraining 
of land, in which the least practicable fill is all it 
is possible to get. Ifthe work is properly done, 
very little fall will answer, but in such cases 
the grading of the bottom must be very care- 
fully done, so that no fall shall be lost in one 
place by giving too much in another, 

Mr. Hozier recommends that in heavy clay 
soils, drains should not be less than 2 feet 9 in- 
ches, nor more than 3 ft. 3 in. deep, and that 
the intervals between the drains be not more 
than 15 feet. This advice will not hold in many 
sections of America; for we rarely have such 
obdurate clays as he has in mind. Indeed, 
with a varied experience in drainage works in 
America, the writer has not found a soil that 
was not completely draimed at 4 ft, depth, and 
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33 to 40 ft. intervals, These measurements 
have, however, often been found insufficient in 
England, 

The point on which our author’s ideas are most 
at variance with our own, is the sizeof tiles that it 
is best to use. He insists on the use of large tiles; 
nothing less than 2'/; inches diameter for lat- 
eral drains, and from 32-inch to 6-inch tiles 
for mains, 6-inch for the outlet of 12 acres. 
Our experience goes to show that 1'/,-inch tiles 
for laterals answer not only as good, but a much 
better purpose than the Jarge ones, while their 
cost, both for manufacture and for transporta- 
tion, is less than half that of the 2?/2-inch ; we 
would use 4inch tiles for the outlet of 12 acres. 

Mr. Hozier thinks a drain should never be 
filled full by the hardest rain; we think it an ad- 
vantage to have them flushed several times 
during the season, insuring their thorough 
cleansing. Considerable experience in the prac- 
tice of both systems seems very clearly to 
sustain our idea, and the experiments instituted 
for the purpose by the sewerage engineers of 
cities show ample reason for its soundness. 

Any reader who will use due caution about 
accepting what scems to us to be the heresies of 





this essay, will find it replete with practical 
suggestions, and with sound arguments in favor 
of underdraining, and will be well repaid for all 
the time and care he may give it. There is given 
in it an instance of the complete stoppage of a 
stone culvert, not Iess than 15 inches square in 
the water way, by the roots ofa tree, “and, 
though the drain was opened and cleared at 
considerable trouble and expense, hardly a year 
elapsed before the mass inside was as impene- 
trable as ever.” 


Watering the Herd, 
wr ee 

A scarcity of water is something with which 
the majority of our readers are fortunately not 
familiar. We do not refer to the failure of 
streams and wells, which occurs in all sections 
in an unusually dry season, but a perennial 
séarcity of water, where miles and miles must 
be crossed before one can supply his own wants 
and those of his animals. Some excellent 
grazing regions in the far West and South-west, 
where the most nutritious grasses abound, are 
often discouragingly dry, and the droves and 
herds must be driven a long distance from their 








feeding-grounds to water. To the traveler 
across these plains the occurrence of water is 
a matter of the greatest interest. The other 
two requisites of a camping-ground, grass and 
fuel, he generally feels sure of finding by search- 
ing for them, but water occurs only in certain 
localities, The day’s travel, whether of a few 
persons or a large train, is governed by the dis- 
tance between watering-places. The writer has, 
upon several occasions, found these from fifty 
to seventy-five miles apart—distances somewhat 
appalling to one having charge of a slow- 
moving train. After the forced abstinence 
from water that attends a long march, the ani- 
mals become almost frantic when they reach 
camp, and rush for the pool-or stream in the 
wildest manner. In traveling in a country 
where Indians are troublesome, and the camp, 
as is frequently the case, is at some distance 
from the water, it requires no little cireumspec- 
tion on the part of those in charge of the ani- 
mals to prevent a surprise on the part of the 
enemy. Many an emigrant train has been left 
without means of transportation by allowing 
the animals to be driven to water without a 
guard sufficiently strong to repel an attack. 
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Rustic Bridges. 


_—~>— 

Where there is a stream of water in public 
or private grounds, an opportunity is offered 
for introducing a pleasing ornamental feature 


The bridge we have figured was exhibited at 
the International Exposition of Horticulture, 
that was held at St. Petersburgh, Russia, in 
1869, and attracted much attention; it was 
firs. engraved in LIllustration Horticole. 












we proceed to give, will enable any car- 
penter of ordinary intelligence to construct it. 
Many of them will no doubt object to the di- 
mensions of the rafters, thickness of the sashes, 
etc., as it is a besetting fault with these men 
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RUSTIC BRIDGE, SHOWN AT THE INTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION AT ST. PETERSBURG. 


in the shape of a bridge. A structure of this 
kind may be very simple and cheap, or highly 
elaborate and expensive, according to the 
tastes and means of the proprietor, It is only 
in places which are highly embellished that an 
expensive structure will be in keeping with its 
surroundings, while in 
most all situations a 
rustic bridge is in good 
taste. <A rustic bridge 
may be made very 
elaborate in its work- 
manship, or it may be ex- 
ceedingly simple. Some 
examples of costly strue- 
tures of this kind may 
be seen at Central Park. 
We present an engray- 
ing of avery simple one, 
which is not only pleas- 
Fig 3.—a, Locust Post; ing in its appearance, 
b, Plate; ¢, Rafter; @, but its construction is 
Sash; ¢, Weather- such as to render it 
bourding. substantial and perma- 

nent. The engraving shows the structure so 
plainly that no description is needed. It will 
be seen that it is self-supporting, In bridges of 
all kinds every care should be taken to make 
the abutments secure and the approaches laid 
in a substantial manner. The railing in the 
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g. 2.——SECTION OF GREENHOUSE. 


How to Build a Cheap Greenhouse, 


BY JAMES HOGG. 
—o— 


The plans which we give are intended for-a 
small greenhouse suitable for an ordinary coun- 
try residence where no regu- 
lar gardener is kept, and 
where the care of such an. 
appendage to the house 
would devolve upon the 
family. Such a greenhouse 
can be built separate from 
the dwelling, and a shed at 
tached to the northerly end 
for the purposes of a potting 
shed, the storage of tools, 
ete., but as drawn it is in- 
tended to be attached to the 


generally to make the rafters and other wooad- 
work of such structures entirely too heavy. A 
plant structure cannot be made too light, pro- 
vided due strength is maintained, It will be 
noticed that we do away entirely with all plates 









































dwelling, and entered there- 
from by means of a door 
from one of.the rooms. This 
we consider preferable to 
having it detached, as it is 






































accessible and enjoyable in 
all weathers, and if the en- 
trance door from the house is glazed, it renders 
the room to which it adjoins remarkably cheer- 
ful and elegant. We prefer a double-pitched 
roof for such a greenhouse, to a lean-to, or single 
pitch, as it gets the benefit of the carly morning 
and latest evening sun, an 
item of much importance in 
growing plants, and escapes 
the intenser heat of the 
noon-day sun (which in 
March and April is very 
great), as the end is per- 
pendicular, the side of the 
roof being at an angle of 
forty-five degrees. Besides 
these benefits, plants grow 
better in such houses, be- 
cause they have more light 
on every side, and conse- 
quently are not liable to be- 
come so drawn and one- 
sided as they are in a lean-to. 

The proper exposure is 
southerly, that is, with the 
end facing any of the south- 
| erly points of the compass, 

from W.S.W. to 8.E.; ifany 

preference can be given in 




















bridge here given is exceedingly plain. Ii can | locating it, it should be given to the easterly 


be made much more ornamental by the intro- 
duction of rustic panels, and some vines trained 
along it would add greatly to the rustic effect. 


points, as it enables it to receive more of the 
carly sun during the shortest days of winter. 
Our drawings, with the descriptions which 





Fig. 1.—END VIEW OF GREENHOUSE. 


and sills, and also tenoned and mortised joints, 
as these are only so many places. for the admis- 
sion of water and subsequent decay, and also 
involve much outlay for material and labor. 
The sashes measure 6 feet 3 inches long, by 3 
feet one inch wide, and one and a half inch 
thick, made of the best quality of white pine. 
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Fig. 4.—DETAILS OF ROOF. 
a, Pillar; }, Ridge-pole; c, Rafters; @, Sash; ¢, Stop- 


piece ; J, Ceiling. 


The side rails should be 2'|, inches wide, the 
top rail 8 inches, and the bottom rail 4 inehes 
wide. The sash bars should be one inch and 
an eighth wide, rabbeted out five eighths of an 
inch deep, and °|:6 of an inch wide, leaving the 
parting strip half an inch wide; this should ever- 
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Pian the bottom rail 2"| ‘nace, The ion rail eid 
not be grooved out to receive the upper edge of 
the upper pane of glass, as in case of breakage 
it is almost impossible to cleat out; it should, 
therefore, be rabbeted to correspond with the 
sash-bars. A cross-bar of iron one quarter of 
an inch thick by half an inch wide, should be 





| sides ; on the top of these sath, i ate bing Siw a 
off level and square, a strip of white pine 2 , 
inches thick and 6 inches wide is nailed down, 
which answers the purpose of a plate. It is 
beveled on the front to the angle of the rafters 
(45 degrees), and from where the upper edge of 
the lower rail of the sash touches it, it is bevel- 
ed back to the thickness of an 
c inch, the object of this being 
to prevent the water-drip lying 





on it and rotting it. Thespace 





between the weather-boarding 
is left vacant, as the still, in- 
closed air is a better non-con- 
ductor of cold than any filling 
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would be. The rafiers are 6 
inches deep by 3 inches wide, 
an inch and a half of thickness 
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being cut away for the lower 
sash, so that for the lower half 
of their length they are only 
4"|, inches deep. They may 
be made of uniform depth 
through their whole length, 
and a thickness strip planted 





























toe of the Jower end of each 
rafter rests upon the plate 
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strip, and is nailed through it 
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to the head of the post im- 
mediately beneath it. A ridge- 
pole, 2 inches by 12 inches, is 
carried the whole length of 
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Fig. 5.—GRoUND PLAN OF GREENHOUSE. 


a, a, Front Platform for Plants; 3,5, Center Platform; 


put across the middle of each sash, only lapping 
one inch on each side rail, or a cross-bar of 
ash or some similar wood may be used: it 
should be about five eighths of an inch thick 
and three quarters ofan inch wide, and notched 
out half its depth to receive the sash bars; these 
last should not be notched out on any account, 
us it weakens the sash very materially. The 
screws used in putting on these cross-bars should 
be dipped in boiled linseed oil, to prevent them 
rusting in the sash bars, which would weaken 
them. The joints should all be put together 
with strong glue and not with white or red lead 
and oil; the glue makes a mucli stronger joint, 
and when the sash is kept well painted, will 
hold as long as the wood lasts, as it does not 
evaporate or dry out, as the oil docs. 

The glass should be 6x8 French seconds, 
each pane to overlap the other about three 
eighths of an inch; the lower panes should over- 
lap the bottom rail at least half an inch. They 
should not be bedded in putty when put in, as 
they cannot be so evenly laid when that is done; 
after being puttied on the face, they should be 
back-puttied, that is, the angular spaces formed 
by the overlaps should be filled up with putty; 
this makes a much neater job than any other 
way. Each pane should be fastened down at 
the overlap with a half-inch copper or zinc 
sparable on each side. 

The outside measure of the house is 18 fect 
9 inches wide (from east to west), and 19 feet 
long, from north to south; over all, from the 
ground level to the top of the ridge-pole, is 14 
feet. In constructing it, locust posts 7 or 8 
feet long, squared on two'sides to 4 inches thick, 
are set in the ground 8 feet 1 inch apart from 
center to center, leaving 4 feet above the ground 
level. These'are weather-boarded inside and out- 





dwelling is supported by a 
bracket; two intermediate 
posts to carry it are placed one 
at each end of the center plant- 





¢, ¢, Side of Dwelling. ctaee, and the outer end is sup- 
The dotted lines show the position of the Rafters and Ridge-pole. ee ae r — 


ported by a small strip carried 
up from the door-head. We sometimes sce houses 
constructed without a ridge-pole, but the roof in 
such cases is always very weak and continually 
spreading, sometimes causing them to fall in. 
The upper end of the rafters is nailed to this 
ridge-pole. No parting strip is necessary be- 
tween the sashes, nor is it necessary to have the 
rafter grooved ont under each sash, as is some- 
times done, to carry off the water. Such chan- 
nelg soon become choked up by dust and dirt, 
and are the favorite resort of all sorts of insects ; 
they are, indeed, worse than useless, 

A stop piece 1'J2 by 4 inches, is nailed along 
the rafters at the head of the upper sashes, and 
a similar strip is carried along the peak of the 
rafters; these two strips carry the weather-board- 
ing of the cap; this weather-boarding should 
cover the upper rail of the sash about 2 inches. 
Inside, a narrow ceiling is carried across; this 
gives a neater appearance to the inside than if 
the peak above the sashes is left open. 
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The Egyptian Beet. 
BY PETER HENDERSON. 
dott, 

I send you six specimens of early Beets ; the 
larger is the “ Egyptian,” the other the ‘‘Short- 
top Round.” You will observe that the Egyptian 
is more than double the size of the other, the aver- 
age circumference being 17 inches, while that of 
the Short-top Round is only 8 inches, Both these 
varieties were sown under exactly similar con- 
ditions of soil and manuring, on April 15th. 
The Egyptian was first marketed on June 5th, 
and brought ten dollars per 100 bunches—about 
two cents each; the other was first sent in on 
June 17th, and sold for four dollars per 100 
bunches, or less than one cent each. And even 
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perior size of the Egyptian gives 
it a freer sale, at 25 per cent higher rates, than 
the old variety. From the smallness of the 
tops of the Egyptian, at least one fourth greater 
number can be grown on the same space than 
we have been in the habit of raising, so that it 
must take the place of all other varieties, either 
for market or private gardens. Last year [ 
tried the new beet, very carelessly indeed, but 
even in that way saw that in earliness it was 
in advance of the other; but this season, when 
grown by the acre, side by side with our old 
varieties, the difference is greater than I haye 
ever yet seen in any other vegetable. It is fully 
twelve days ahead of the other round varieties 
in earliness, and that means that the profit per 
acre will at least be doubled, when grown in 
competition with the old sorts, In other words, 
if the old Short-top Round, or Bassano, gave 
us a profit of three hundred dotlars per acre, the 
Egyptian is certain to give six hundred dollars, 
This advantage, of course, will only be tempo- 
rary, for just as soon as its cultivation becomes 
general, the profits will come down to the old 
level. Those growing the Egyptian for the 
next year or two, will most likely reap the bene- 
fit; for we all know, that no matter what merit 
any article may have, it takes years before all 
the people find it out. 

[From our experiments this year with several 
kinds of early beets, we are confident that Mr, 
IIenderson does not overstate the superiority of 
the Egyptian. With usit was far ahead of any of 
some half-dozen varieties. Ifother results are ob- 
tained, we shall be inclined to attribute them to 
false seed, as one of our dealers, in ordering the 
Egyptian from an English house, received some 
seed with the word that they were out of 
the Egyptian, but had sent some “just as good,” 
and which they were selling for Egyptian,—Eil. ] 
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Notes from the Pines. 
——— 

Grapes.—The moral influence of gardening 
in general has formed the theme of more than 
one essayist. The subject might be treated 
with special reference to grape culture, though 
I don’t propose to do it any further than to say 
that a small vineyard affords an abundant field 
for the exercise of patience and many other 
virtues. Last year I planted a little vineyard 
of some fifty vines, in about half that number 
of varieties. The vines were partly one year 
old, others two and three, and included old and 
well-known as well as new and untested sorts. 
The vines all made a fair first year’s growth; 
in fall, were cut back to near the ground, and 
left during the winter without any protection. 
Their behavior this year, now that they are 
well established, allows me to form a fair 
opinion as to which 

VARIETIES are adapted to my soil, There 
are some which, like the Concord, succeed al- 
most anywhere, and others, like the Iona, that 
sueceed almost nowhere. What a magnificent 
fruit the Iona is when it will grow as it does in 
some localities in Ohio and elsewhere! Here a 
young vine will make a fair growth the first 
year, a smaller one the second, and by the third 
it will have dwindled away to a stick with a few 
curled and half-developed Jeaves upon it, and 
only fit to be cast out. The South Carolina 
Hybrids of Dr. Wylie, from which much was 
expected, may be considered as failures here. 
I have had them for three and five years, and 
do not care to bother with them any longer. 
The Rogers’ grapes and the Martha seem to 
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flourish with great vigor, and if one wishes fruit 
without looking for high quality, it can be had 
from these and the Concord. The Eumelan 
makes an excellent growth and is a precocious 
hearer. Salem, thongh one of the Rogers set, 
does miserably, while the n@w varieties, Croton 
and Senasqua, are thus far the pets of my col- 
lection, But it is hardly worth while to go 
through the list. Suffice it to say that, as a gen- 
eral thing, the higher qualities of grapes wil 
not do well on light soils. 

Minpew appeared remarkably early this 
year; so much sooner than usual, that it had 
made some headway before I noticed it. The 
fungus of the mildew is very freaky in its se- 
lection of subjects. Some of Rogers’ grapes, 
such as Agawam, with leaves so large and 
leathery that they would seem able to defy 
any thing, are badly scorched, while the com- 
paratively delicate foliage of the Croton— 
which is, moreover, largely foreign—is entirely 
untouched. Eumelan has mildewed badly this 
year. Mildew is easily kept in subjection if 
sulphur be used in time, and it is only through 
inattention that any serious damage need occur. 








InsecTs.—Some one has said that horticulture 
is merely “a fight with weeds and insects.” 
That man must have had a vineyard, for the 
fight must be kept up, with insects at least, from 
before the opening of the buds until the ripe 
clusters are gathered. The unopened buds are 
bored by a Flea-beetle; the leaves of the infant 
shoot, before it is an inch Jong, are the home of 
the larva of a Plume. At flowering come 
the Rose-bugs, which feed away upon the em- 
bryo clusters, and between whiles doing a 
little amateur “pinching” wherever they can 
find a shoot that you are particularly desirous 
should be prolonged. Along with the Rose- 
bugs come other beetles, from as small as they 
up to the Spotted Pelidnota, which is larger 
than a May-bug. Some of these beetles attack 
the leaf just where its ribs join the leaf-stalk— 
the very place of all where the most injury can 
be done—and in a few days your broad and 
vigorous leaf flaps in the wind like a tattered 
banner. Then the caterpillars, from the bean- 
tiful great fellows that travel singly, to the di- 
minutive Procris, that passes in military order 
over the surface of the leaf like a well-drilled 
platoon—keeping “a light touch of the elbows,” 
soclose are they. Then the little gall-flies, 
seldom seen, save by their work, puncture the 
leaves, and the resulting excrescences make the 
vine look as if it had some unpleasant cutaneous 
disease, while other gall insects attack the 
young shoots, giving them a dissipated, gouty 
look, The pulp of the berry is infested 
by the larva of a curculio,and a troublesome 
brother of his makes its home in the very 
grape-seed itself. I have not mentioned the 
root-borers and stem-borers, as these have not 
troubled me. Indeed, a work upon the insects 
injurious to the grape-vine would make a hand- 
some volume. The trouble with insects is so 
serious, and the desire of the grower to avoid 
it is so great, that quackery has a fine chance 
for the sale of its nostrums. I place no reli- 
ance upon any thing except actual slaughter, 
Hand-picking, and shaking off and killing, will 
do much to keep insects in check, while natural 
foes, in the shape of parasitic insects, sooner or 
later come toouraid. + 

Tratnine.—A visitor called while I was at 
work among my trellises, and asked what “sys- 
tem” I followed in training. “ None at all, sir!” 
I ean not imagine any thing more monotonous 
than to go over a vineyard and try to make 





each vine look like the next, and all like a pic- 
ture in a book. When a doctor talks about 
treating the sick according to some “ system,” I 
set him down as aquack. A physician treats 
his patient according to his individual peculi- 
arities and needs, and this is what a vine- 
dresser should do with his vines. His object 
should be to procure the greatest amount of 
fruit, with proper regard to the future well- 
being of the vines. If he understands enough 
about the vine to do this, he need not bother 
himself about anybody’s system. 

TenpDrits.—I have noticed in both my speci- 
mens of Rogers’ 39, a strong tendency to pro- 
duce leaves upon the tendrils. I have observed 
this now and then in other varieties, but never 
saw more than a single instance or soon a 
vine. I would like to know if this is a con- 
stant peculiarity of this variety ? 





EVERGREENS.—It is the general custom to 
plant evergreens later than we do deciduous 
trees, it being thought that they succeed better 
if moved just as the new growth is starting. 
My experience with planting at this time is not 
such as to induce me to commend it to others, 
and another year I shall try putting them out 
earlier. The success of the evergreens set out 
last full in City Hall Park is strong evidence in 
favor of fall planting. A large number of trees, 
of unusual size, were put out, and we have not 
noticed a single failure. The autumn last year 
was very mild, and the trees had time to become 
well established before cold weather came on. 


PruniInG EvERGREENS is best done after the 
season’s growth is made, and when the new 
wood is hardening. A badly-shaped tree may 
be made comely by the proper use of the knife. 
By all means, preserve the lower branches, as 
the great beauty of an evergreen is in its being 
well furnished tothe ground. If upper branches 
overhang the lower tiers, these last willdie out 
for want of light and air. A little judicious 
pruning will prevent this. 





Peas.—Among a half-dozert of early varic- 
ties tried this spring, Carter’s First Crop were 
decidedly the earlicst—a full week ahead of the 
popular Dan O'Rourke. I think peas are the 
most unsatisfactory crop in the garden, In our 
climate they come forward too rapidly, and one 
gets but two pickings at most from the early 
sorts before they have become too hard for the 
table. What we need for the family garden is 
a pea that will mature gradually and prolong 
the season. Until we can get a varicty of this 
kind, perhaps the best way is to plant a suc- 
cession of dwarf sorts. The Little Gem is the 
best dwarf sort, but the trouble is that the seed, 
for some reason, is very uncertain. I have 
grown it for three years, and have never suc- 
ceeded in getting an even stand. 


Sprrama CALLosa is one of the best of the 
late-blooming spirgas, and I find this and its 
white variety valuable for blooming at mid- 
summer, when we have so few shrubs in bloom, 
I find that the white variety, like the White 
Wiegela, keeps in bloom much longer than the 
regular rose-colored sort. 

Harpy Cactuses.—I have now four species 
of the cactus family that I know to be hardy, 
and have a half-dozen or more from the moun- 
tains of Utah, on trial. If we can get a set of 
these grotesque plants that will endure our 
winters, it will allow us to introduce an inter- 
esting feature into our gardens. A small bed 





of these, and another of succulents, prove a 
great attraction to visitors, as their forms are 
so different from the plants commonly met with. 


A New Tuberose. 








Some years ago one of our most observing 
florists noticed among his tuberoses one that 
produced much larger flowers than the rest, and 
at the same time was of low growth. This 
particular bulb was saved and quietly propa- 
gated from, until quite a stock was accumu- 
lated, which he sold at a round price to two of 
our florists. We are not informed when this 
novelty will be offered for sale, but florists and 
amateurs will be glad to know that there is in 
store for them a tuberose which grows only 
about eighteen inches high, and produces flow- 
ers of double the size of the ordinary kind. 
This variety will be a favorite with those who 
force tuberoses for cut-flowers, as the long stems 
of the common kinds are always troublesome. 


* The Yellow Asphodel. 


The Asphodel is mentioned by the early Greek 
and Latin poets as a plant which was placed in 
tombs, or planted around them, that its roots 
might furnish food for the dead. There is some 
doubt if the plant we now know as Asphodel, is 
the one alluded to by the ancient writers. At all 
events, the Asphodel (Asphodelus luteus) is one, 
of the oldest of garden-plants, it having been 
introduced into England from the south of 
Europe nearly three hundred years ago, It is 
one of those old-fashioned things rarely to be 
met with, and we have long cherished a clump 
of it mainly on account of its antiquity. It is 
not without claims as an ornamental plant, and 
if it were brought out as a new discovery, it 
would have glowing descriptions in the cata- 
logues. The Asphodel is perfectly hardy; early 
in spring it throws up from its fleshy rootsa 
tuft of narrow leaves of a pale green, and later 
a flower-stalk clothed with similar leaves, and 
about three feet high. The flower-spike is some 
eight inches long, and as the flowers open grad- 
ually from below upwards, it remains for some 
time in bloom. The engraving on the next page 
is much reduced in size, The flowers are bright 
yellow, and are followed by a nearly globular 
seed-pod about the size ofa cherry. The plant 
forms an abundant supply of offsets which allow 
of its ready multiplication, Having a rather 
stately appearance, and being perfectly able to 
take care of itself when once established, the 
Yellow Asphodel is a plant well adapted to 
the “wild garden.” There is a double variety 
which we have not seen, and several other spe- 
cies are known in cultivation. 





The Cabbage Maggot and Caterpillar. 


BY PETER HENDERSON. 

Quite 4 number of the readers of the Agrieul- 
turist have applied to me for a remedy to de- 
stroy the maggot that attacks the roots of cab- 
bage and cauliflower, and also for the caterpil- 
lar that attacks the leaves. I regret to say I 
know of no certain remedy. Nothing is more 
difficult and unsatisfactory than the attempt to 
defeat the ravages of insects in the open field, 
and I have yet to know of any being entirely 
successful. In the long-cultivated gardens of 
New Jersey and Long Island we do not suffer 
much from the ravages of either of the above 
pests. The soil is so repeatedly turned over 
and disturbed that I presume the maggot is not 
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left long enough at rest to develop itself in suf- 
ficient numbers to produce any great injury ; and 
the luxurious growth resulting from the con- 
tinued and heavy manuring seems to be less in- 
viting to the butterfly to deposit. her eggs than 
the feebier growth of less fertile soils. Or it may 
be that the increase of English sparrows is help- 
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YELLOW ASPHODEL. 


ing us in both these cases, by destroying the fly 
that produces the maggot, or the small white 
butterfly that produces the caterpil!ar, or it may 
be that they feed on the caterpillar itself, as I 
know they do with the rose-slug. At all events, 
the farmer wiil gain by encouraging and caring 
for the sparrows. A few years ago the street 
trees of New York, Brooklyn, and Jersey City 
were festooned by myriads of the “ measuring 
worm ;” now, since the advent of the sparrows, 
they are scarcely ever seen. Thesparrows will 
live in any section of the country if properly 
housed and fed in winter, and if such care was 
general, we would hear fewer complaints of in- 
sect ravages. True, they might exact wages 
for their services in requiring a little grain, but 
of the two evils, better submit to that done by 
the birds than to the insects. 

I will relate an experiment to destroy the 
cabbage caterpillar, which occurred during this 
month, in my immediate neighborhood. One 
of my neighbors, no Jess a man than the noted 
Jobn Reilly, found that the pest was attacking 
his cabbages; he came to me, and asked what I 
thought of his using slaked lime to dust over 
them. [I told him I had but little faith in it. 
But he was resolved to try it, and put it on at 
the rate of four or five barrels to the acre, care- 
fully dusting it on each plant. This was about 
the let of June; en the 17th he came to me in 
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triumph, saying that the remedy had been ef- 
fectual, and that there was hardly a caterpillar 
to be seen. But, unfortunately for the experi- 
ment, but fortunately for truth, Patrick Smith’s 
cabbage patch, that had been also attacked when 
Reilly’s was, but had received no lime, was also 
entirely clear of the caterpillar! The cure was 
traceable to another cause: 
we had had a deluging rain, 
that swept off the caterpillars 
and started the cabbages into 
luxuriant growth at the same 
time. Had the insect come 
in the legions it comes in 
some places, had there been 
no rain, and had the dry, 
hot weather continued, the 
lime dust would have failed. 

Last summer I had with 
great care nursed along in my 
greenhouses for many weeks 
a collection of rare varie- 
ties of German Stock Gilly- 
flowers, a plant belonging to 
the same natural order (Cru- 
cifere@) as the cabbage. Up- 
wards of two thousand plants 
were set out in June, on 
rather poor soil; by the mid- 
dle of July they had made 
splendid plants, one foot in 
diameter, and just as they 
were bursting into bloom 
we observed the little white * 
butterfly moving amongst — 
them, and knew’ what 
might be expected to fol- 
low. Lime dust, solutions of 
carbolicsoap, whale-oil soap, 
and sundry other things 
were used, all to no effect, 
and by middle of August the 
plants were literally caten 
up by the caterpillar. There 
is nothing more unpleasant 
than to tell any one suffering 
under acalamity that there is 
no tangible remedy; but it 
is infinitely better to do so 
than to delude them with a false one. I have 
been a worker of the soil since my boyhood, and 
every year’s experience convinces me of the 
helplessness of remedies against insects or other 
blighting plagues that attack vegetation in the 
open field. It is true that the amateur garden- 
er may save his dozen or two of cabbages or 
roses by daily picking off or destroying; but 
when it comes to broad acres, I much doubt if 
ever any remedy will be found to be practica- 
ble. We have one consolation in knowing that 
these pests are only periodical, and never con- 
tinue so as to permanently destroy. 

[The views of an experienced cultivator, like 
Mr. Henderson, are always worthy of consider- 
ation. While his attezapts to destroy insects may 
not have proved successfuig,we think effort in 
that direction should not be discouraged.—Eb. | 
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The Fraxinella.—(Dictamnus Frazinelia.) 
a 

A well-known horticulturist and a great lover 
of herbaceous plants once said to us that if he 
could have but one herbaceous plant it would 
be the Fraxinella. While we can not place so 
high an estimate as this upon it, we regard it as 
a valuable occupant of our border. It has been 
for along time in cultivation, and in antiquity it 
is worthy to stand by the side of the Asphodel. 














In good soil the Fraxinella grows to the hight 
of two or three feet. The leaves are pinnate, 
and from their resemblance to those of the Ash 
(Fraxinys), the plant has received its common 
name. The flowers are produced in a terminal 
raceme, and have five petals, four of which are 
erect, while one is bent downward, giving the 


FRAXINELLA.—(Dictamnus Frazinella.) 


flower an irregular appearance. The stamens, 
which are long and conspicuous, are bent down- 
wards and curved. The flowers are white, and 
there is a variety with the petals pale purple, 
marked with darker veins, All parts of the 
plant are highly aromatic ; the stem, leaves, and 
the flower-stalks, particularly, are furnished 
with glands which secrete a volatile oil, having 
an odor something like lemons, or rather be- 
tween that of oil of Jemon and_ turpentine. 
This aroma is very agreeable to some persons, 
while to others it is offensive. At flowering 
time this secretion is produced in such abund- 
ance and is so freely diffused in the air around 
the plant, that it will burn with a flash when 
light is applied. We have never thought to try 
this experiment when our plants were in flower, 
but it is stated by so many reliable persons that 
we have no doubt of its truth. It is said to be 
most successful upon a mild, warm evening, 
when the air is perfectly still. The Fraxinella 
does not produce seed very abundantly, and 
the plants are several years in coming into 
flower. Itis generally multiplied by division of 
the roots, which are very large and tough, aud 
require care in dividing them in order to secure & 
bud to each piece of root. Formerly the roots 
of the Fraxinella were used in medicine, but 
like many other things of the kind, they have 
been dropped from the list of Materia Mediea. 
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An Improved Spinning-Wheel. 
-_——_—-— 

One of the effects of the late war was to revive 
the almost forgotten accomplishment of spinning. 
It is to be hoped that spinning may not become one 
of the “lost arts,” though we trust it will not re- 
quire an occasional war to prevent it from passing 
out of knowledge. W. H. Swearingen, West 
Plains, Mo., sends us a sketch of a frame for a 
spinning-wheel, invented by a neighbor of his. 





AN IMPROVED SPINNING-WHEEL, 


The improvement consists in the arrangement of 
the projecting arm, which is furnished with a joint 
that enables it to be folded when not in use; also, 
in the foundation for‘the post, which is a large 
ball, instead of a bench, The improvement seems 
to be a substantial one, providing for economy of 
space, which, in the majority of Western houses, 
is exceedingly limited. 
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Home Topics, 
BY FAITH ROCHESTER. 
a 

PracticAn Stupies ror A Youna WoMAN AT 
ScHooL.—Educational matters may surely have 
some place in the Household Department. I hope 
I shall not push them too far. But this letter from 
Annette K appeared to me as expressing 
one of the strongest wants of my own girlhood, 
and possibly of other young women. I donot feel 
competent to turn adviser, but I make public An- 
nette’s letter, and reply through the Agriculturist, 

Dean MaDam: I want to ask advice of some 
one, and my mother suggests that perhaps you will 
let me come to you. I am sixteen years old, but 
have never been to any school exeept our public 
school, and only during the winter sessions for a 
few years past, because mother has needed my help 
at home. Father has just promised me that I may 
go to B Academy next fall, and stay a year. I 
cannot tell you how glad Iam, but I do not know 
what I had better study, and there is no one to tell 
me, ‘There is a regular course of study at the 
Academy, but I probably could not stay long enough 
to complete it, and father is very anxious that I 
should study only practical things. IIe does not 
tell me what he means, and I suppose he really 
tuinks IT know enough now for a woman, if Iam 
not going to be a teacher, and I suppose I am not. 
Ihave as good a knowledge of the common English 
branches as I can get at our public school, but I 
fecl very ignorant. I want to understand things 
better, and I want to be as useful as I ean wherever 
Igo. I fecl as though there is a great deal that I 
could learn at school if I jhad the chance, that it 
would make me happier and more useful to know. 
I cannot say what I shall do after I leave school. 
Mother is very glad to have me go, but I know she 
can hardly spare me, for there are seven children 
younger than I am. 

If 1 am not intruding, please give me your idea 




















of “‘practical”” studies for a girl in my situa- 
tion. With great respect, ANNETTE K——. 

The desire to be a good and useful woman, what- 
ever one’s lot in life may be, is far nobler than the 
aim, primarily, to be ‘‘ successful’? as a merchant, 
milliner, doctor, or dressmaker. It is degrading 
to dwarf the man or woman to the limits of any 
calling or profession ; for one’s business vocation 
is an outside matter pertaining to the material in- 
terests that must be left behind at the close of our 
earthly life. The proper education of the immor- 
tal part, the mind, is an everlasting advantage. 
And if the mind be properly educated, it is alsoa 
daily advantage in all the labors of this life. Every 
study is really practical that strengthens the mind 
or helps to build up the character. 

Annette wants “to understand things.’’ I like 
that. She wants to be able to do her own think- 
ing. She wants to get her mental faculties sharp- 
ened, and ready for use all the way through life. 
To accomplish this, it does not matter so much 
what she studies as how she studies. Manystudents 
fail to get any real education from their lessons at 
school, because the aim before them is simply suc- 
cess in the recitation class, or at the examination, 
They soon forget the lessons memorized simply to 
repeat, and as the memory was the only faculty 
particularly exercised, no especial benefit remains. 
If Annette will apply her own judgment to every 
lesson, bringing all her experience and observa- 
tion to bear upon the facts she finds in her books, 
trying to understand the reason for every step 
she takes, she will get mental discipline rapidly. 

But it is of considerable importance what studics 
one’s time is devoted to. The natural sciences 
seem tome first in importance—none more so than 
physiology, especially for women who may be 
housekeepers or mothers. We ought to do our 
best to understand the mechanism of our bodies, 
and how they may be kept in good running order. 
Chemistry is a science of constant daily application 
in all our cooking and cleansing affairs. Some 
knowledge of it is necessary to a clear understand- 
ing of physiology, botany, or geology. Good teach- 
ers of this science are rarely found, but some study 
of it alone, without teacher or apparatus, is better 
than none. Botany, geology, astronomy, natural 
philosophy, United States history, and rhetoric 
ought all to come in, and Annette will find them 
all “practical”? in making her a more intelligent 
woman, a better helper for her younger- brothers 
and sisters, and a more reasonable companion for 
educated men and women. If she ever has her 
bread to earn, she will find that intelligence and 
culture pay in dollars and cents. 

In mathematics, I should let the taste decide, be- 
yond a good, practical knowledge of arithmetic. 
For those to whom such studies are positively dis- 
tasteful, I do not think them very useful; but as 
discipline of the reasoning powers, and as delight 
to the mind willingly exercised. with them, they 
can hardly be too highly praised. 

Annette evidently loves to Jearn, and Iam almost 
afraid of wronging her if I do not recommend 
some study of ‘the languages.’? But she cannot 
afford to let them crowd out the natural sciences. 
Tam glad of all that I have learned in that line, at 
school, or since. Scareely a day passes in which I 
am not conscious of some obligation to my little 
knowledge of Latin and Greek, in helping me toa 
better understanding of my own language, and it is 
very pleasant to have even a slight idea of the 
meaning of the French words and phrases with 
which our own literature is so profusely sprinkled, 
But here I only give my personal testimony with- 
out venturing to advise. I realize more and more 
how helpful and precious would be to mea thor- 
ough collegiate education, even in these busy days 
when I am confined almost entirely to the society 
of my little children. One year of schooling is 
not long, but a great deal may be done, and 
there is no reason why Annette should drop her 
studies at the end of that time. 

MISTAKEN Economy.—One mistake is, to make 
sheets short and narrow. They should never be 
less than two and a half yards in length, and three 
yards is hardly too long. 





Short sheets cither pull ) 


up from the bottom of the bed, leaving the mat- 
tress and blankets to get sviled by the uncomfort- 
able feet of tall persons, or they do not turn over 
at the top enough to preserve tie bed-clothes frem 
soiling by the breath and perspiration of sleepers. 

It does not pay to make comfortables of old 
dresses worn s0 much as to be tender in the 
threads. Strong materials should be used for the 
covering of thick comfortables, 

I have learned better than to put much work 
upon garments made over from other garments 
partially worn out. 


CHILDREN's SHOULDER-STRAPS, ETC.—I remember 
perfectly how uncomfortable were the narrow straps 
that slipped off from my sloping shoulders and let 
the weight of my skirts fall upon my arms. I often 
sce little children tormented in like manner in these 
days. Itis barbarous. A waist with the straps cut 
on, and so cut as to go over the shoulders securely, 
is much better. Such comfortable straps may in- 
terfere with very low-necked dresses, and little 
girls’ shoulders are very pretty—but so are their 
whole bodies lovely! No style of dress,is really 
beautiful that is decidedly uncomfortable or un- 
healthful. Let us mothers rejoice together that 
the fashions for children’s dresses are more sensi- 
ble than they used to be. 

The garters that encircle the leg are uncomfort- 
able, if close enough to keep the stockings smooth, 
and they are unhealthy to the.degree that they in- 
terfere with the circulation of the blood by their 
tightness. It is a better way to have a strony clas- 
tie strap with a button at one end and a button- 
hole at the other. The button should connect 
with a firmly made button-hole in the stecking top 
(on the outside of the leg), and the button-hole at 
the other end may fasten over a strong button on 
the waist of the drawers. With close drawers 
buttoned to a good waist, no chemise is needed 
by a small child in very warm weather. 


FROEBEL’S GIFTS FOR THE KINDERGARTEN.— 
1. Six rubber balls—the primary colors, red, blue, 
and yellow, and the secondary colors, purple, green, 
and orange. 

2. A box containing ® wooden sphere, cube, and 
cylinder, with wire loops for fastening strings. 

3. A cube made up of eight small cubes. 

4, A cube consisting of eight oblong parts. 

5. A large cube made of small cubes, half-eubes, 
and quarter-cubes—an extension of the third gift. 

6. A large cube made of oblong blocks, which are 
variously divided—an extension of the fourth gift. 

7. Bright-colored square and triangular tablets 
for laying figures. 

8. Slender staffs for laying figures. 

9. Whole and half rings for laying figures, 

10. Material for drawing—p.aper ruled in small 
checks. 

11. Material for perforating—cheeked paper, with 
a needle fixed in a handle. 

12. Material for embroidery—the paper of the 
eleventh gift already perforated, with colored silk 
in addition. ; 

13. Paper for cutting Into various beautiful forms, 
with blunt-pointed scissors. 

14. Material for braiding or weaving—strips of 
paper of bright colors, with a braiding-needle, 

15. Slats for interlacing. 

16. The slat with many links. 

17. Material for intertwining. 

18. Material for paper-folding. 

19. Material for peas-work. 

20. Material for modcling—wax or clay, witha 
modeling knife. 

It is impossible to describe all these gifts and the 
occupations to be conducted with them, so that 
one can get a elear idea, without many illustrations. 
The first and second gifts belong to the nursery 
even more than to the kindergarten. The blocks 
are for building purposes, and you would be sur- 
prised to see how many forms of life or use can be 
made from them. Weibe’s Guide gives forty mod- 
els that can be made with the eight cubes of the 
third gift alone, and a bright child will invent oth- 
ers. All these designs are made with exactness on 
a table ruled in squares of an inch, and most chil- 
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dren soon learn the value and beauty of precision 
in their work. 

It is the same with the tablets and staffs and 
rings. These flat designs, following the solid forms, 
lead the way to drawing, which, in the kindergar- 
ten, is very clementary, but exccllent training for 
young eyes and little fingers. The training of the 
kindergarten meets the common wants of children, 
or is adapted to the harmonious development of 
afl children. ; 

At the same time it affords an opportunity for 
genius of any kind to show itself and get the first 
steps of training. Besides the exercises with the 
gifts mentioned above, there are class exercises and 
games set to music, and it was the design of Frocbel 
that each child should have a little garden bed to 
cultivate, for the sake of its religious education 
among other things—more agreeable to some chil- 
dren than the catechism! It is claimed that kin- 
dergarten training has the most happy effect upon 
a child’s disposition. Iam sure it must be so. 

A mother who is relieved from the cares of the 
kitchen and of fashion, may be able to give her 
children a good deal of the kindergarten culture at 
home, but where there are no two pupils of the 
same age, there will probably be some friction, and 
no untrained teacher can half do justice to the work. 
One chiid alone does not make a “garten,” but it 
needs culture nevertheless. 
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Canning, Pickling, and Using Fruit. 
BY ESTELLE EDGERTON. 


PICKLED PLums.—Last summer plums were very 
plentiful in our neighborhood, and of course a large 
quantity were bottled and pickied. A lady from 
Geneva, N. Y., gave me a recipe for pickling blue 
plums, which she thought a good one. I tried it, 
and weall pronounced it excellent. To? pounds of 
plums allow3 pounds of brown sugar, and a quart of 
good vinegar. Boil the sugar and vinegar together 
with an ounce of cloves and nearly as much cinna- 
mon, and pour it boiling hot over the fruit, which, 
of course, has been picked over and all stems and 
partly decayed fruit removed. Cover the jar and 
let it stand 24 hours, or over night. Pour off the 
juice, boil up again, and pour it boiling hot over 
them. Do this again on the next day, and close for 
winter use. They ought to keep perfectly, but if 
they do not, the juice should be drained from them, 
boiled up again, and poured hot over the plums. 


Piums, TO BotTtLe.—Weigh the fruit, and allow 
a half pound of sugar toa pound of plums; less 
than this quantity for very ripe and sweet Green 
Gage varieties, Put the sugar in the kettle and 
moisten it well with water. Let it come toa sirup, 
boiling and skimming if brown sugar (which is the 
kind I use); nowadd the right proportion of plums. 
Let them come to a boil, and then bottle. I like 
them whole, with the juice clear, and to insure this, 
I let them stand on the back of the stove until they 
are heated through, and the juice running before I 
bring them toa boil. I think itis a shame to make 
a strong jam of good, handsome blue plums ; whole, 
they are of a delightful purple color—the jum is 
brown and ugly. I have scen a method in your 
paper where the plums are put in jars, covered 
closely, and allowed to remain over night in a warm 
oven. It isa very good way. 


Pium Pre.—An English recipe. Take o deep, 
earthen dish. Invert acup in the center. Place 
plums all around the cup until the dish is heaping 
full, adding what sugar you think best. Make a 
rather plain pastry. Moisten the edge of the dish 
with a little water. Cut a strip of pastry half an 
ine wide, and as thin or thick as you like. Place 
all around the rim. Moisten this pastry with your 
finger dipped in water, or, better, with white of 
egg. Now cover the whole with the remaining 
pastry, trim around, and bake. This pic is delicious, 
eaten cold, with white sugar and cream. In help- 
ing guests, do not forget to give a generous por- 
tion of the juice. r 

Pzacues.—I used to consider the work half done 
when the peaches were peeled, but that is the sim- 








plest part of the process now. I believe that under 
proper management a bushel of peaches might be 
skinned in five minutes or less, and I have no doubt 
that it is done in well-regulated canning factories. 
A few years since you gave a recipe for skinning 
peaches with ashes and water. It was excellent, 
but I have discovered that it is not necessary to 
have the ashes themselves (as said the recipe) in the 
kettle—a strong lye is allthatis required. Sal-soda 
and water will do the business, but I do not know 
the exact proportion, or if it needs to be exact. 
Make a strong lye of fresh wood ashes, pour off the 
clear lye into a kettle, bring toa boil. Put in as 
many peaches as desired, stir them round gently, 
and when you see any bare places take them out 
and throw them into a pail of cold water; remove 
the skin, and pass them into another vessel of cold 
water, and from thence to the kettle on the stove. 
They should not remain in the boiling lye more 
than twelve or fifteen seconds. I think white peach- 
es are the nicest kinds to bottle; they are more del- 
icate in color and flavor, but of course I always put 
up a large quantity of yellow varieties. A quarter 
of a pound of good white sugar is sufficient toa 
pound of the fruit; you may use less if you like, or 
even morc; but the sugar penetrates the fruit while 
in the bottle, and very much improves the flavor. 
A few of the pits improves the flavor; where bottle 
room is not an object, the stones may be left in. 


It will take ten ordinary-sized peaches to fill a quart | 


bottle, if whole. The same bottle would have held 
fourteen if halved and the stones removed. You will 
need to use a little water. The sugar and water 
should be brought to a sirup, when the peaches 
may be put in, and as soon as they boil well they 
should be bottled and scaled immediately. 

Peacu Pie.—I think a peach pic is much better 
made without an under crust, the peaches whole. 
Eaten cold, with sugar and cream, it is delicious. 

Peacues ror TEA are much nicer and look bet- 
ter when cut up just before going to table. 

Preacu Pickie.—Takeany quantity of fine peach- 
es just before they ripen; stick into each one four 
or five cloves; make a sirup of three pints of vine- 
gar and three pounds of brown sugar to every seven 
pounds of peaches; add cinnamon if you like, I 
like them better without. 
boil, and pour hot over them; repeat the process 
for three days or until they are shrunk on the pit. 
After the last scald, they should be well covercd 
and put away in a very cool cellar until cold weath- 
er sets in. They will be ready to use, however, in 
a few days after they are pickled. Pears pickled in 
the same way as the blue plums, are excellent, to 
my thinking. 

Laying Down CucUMBERS.—The best way to lay 
down cucumbers is to sprinkle salt over and Ict 
them form their own brine. A board and stone 
should be laid over them, in order to keep them un- 
der the brine. If in three days there is not enough 
brine formed to cover the cucumbers, there is not 
salt enough on them and more should be added. 
They should never be allowed to protrude above 
the brine, as a white mold will form and they will 
soon soften. In cutting the cucumbers from 
the vine, leave a small stem on the pickles. They 
keep better and appear better on the table. 
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Eating Green Corn. 
—i 

Last autumn persons who wished to observe 
“the proprietics,” inquired of us whether it was 
according to good usage to gnaw the corn from the 
cob, or if it should be cut into the plate. Generally, 
though not always, matters of table etiquette are 
founded in common sense. A bird can only be 
properly enjoyed by picking it, hence good usage 
sanctions the use of the fingers in removing the 
flesh from the bones of a bird, while one who 
should take the bone of a beefstcak, or a mutton- 
chop, in his fingers, would be looked upon as ill- 
bred. The only way to get the full satisfaction out 
of green corn is to gnaw it from the cob, and 
though the operation, especially to a foreigner who 
knows not corn, is not an elegant one to witness, 








' upon the cob. 
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it is performed at the best-ordered tables. §o gen: 
erally is it conceded that corn should be eaten from 
the cob, that silversmiths now make silver green. 
corn handles; these are thrust into the large eng 
of the cob, and ailow it to be held without soiling 
the fingers. It is rather an awkward matter to cut 
the corn from the car at table, especially if the 
knives are not sharp. If it is to be eaten in this 
way, it should be prepared before it is sent to the 
table. The operation of cating from the cob is 
much facilitated by drawing a sharp knife length- 
wise of each row, in such a manner that the hull 
of each kernel will be split. When this is done 
the digestible, nutritious contents of the kernels 
will slip out, and the often tough hall be’ left 
Those whose teeth are sensitive 
or defective will find this a great help. 
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Questions about Canning. 

Canning or bottling fruit is an operation of so 
much importance in the household, that, although 
we have an article upon the subject from a cor- 
respondent, we answer here a letter which will al- 
low us to make some explanations that may be of 
interest to many. H. T. Sweeney, Springticld (no 


| State), writes as follows: 


“Tn the June number of the Agriculturist is an 
article on the canning of berries, ete. The writer 
says: ‘Put the fruitin hot, and seal at once.’ I have 
been informed that canning-houses let tac steam and 
hot air escape before sealing. (1) Will you inform 
me if there is any work giving the particulars con- 
cerning the canning of meats, fruits, and vege- 
tables, as practiced by canning establishments ? (2) 
Will tomatoes put up in glass jars keep as well as 
in tin cans ? My impression is that the action of 
light through the glass impairs the tomatoes.” (8) 

Reply. (1) This question arises from confounding 
the two terms canning and bottling. We have used 
these terms as meaning the same thing, but, prop- 
erly, canning should be applicd only to the process 
of putting up fruit in tin cans. Our people first be- 
came acquainted with fruit preserved at the facto- 
ries in eans, and afterwards, when in domestic oper- 


| ations glass vessels were used for fruits, they were 


Bring the sirup toa | 


| 





still called canned fruits, though put up in bottles. 
When a word gets into common use, it is very dif- 
ficult to change it, though its application, as in 
this case, may not be precisely accurate. In fac- 
tories the fruit is put into the cans, which have the 
covers sealed on; these are then heated in a vat of 
water, or by steam, and the fruit cooked in the 
eans. A small hole is then punched in the tin— 
not so much to Ict out the steam as to let ont 
theair; this hole is then closed by a drop of solder. 
When bottles are used, the case is entirely differ- 
ent; the fruit is first cooked, and put h&t into the 
bottles with its sirup. If the fruit is filled in care- 
fully, and the sirup fills all the spaces among the 
fruit, and if the bottle is well filled, there is no 
chance for air and no steam to be let «ff. 

(2) We know of no treatise on the subject, except 
an old French one, now useless. Factory experience 
would be of but little use in the family, and if one 
wishes to go into canning as a business, he could 
easily obtain a competent foreman by advertising. 
We know of no information upon preserving fruits 
so full as is contained in the back volumes of the 
Agriculturist. 

(3) We have neverseen tomatoes put up in glass 
that kept as well as those in tin. Weattribute this 
not to the action of light, for the bottles can be 
kept in a dark place, but to the fact that the ferment- 
ing principle is destroyed by the long boiling, with 
the exclusion of air, that is possible in tin vessels. 
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Heading off Mosquitoes,—‘' J. A. W.” 
writes: Not having the convenience of a cistern, 
I catch rainwater in barrels. To avoid breeding 
my own mosquitoes, I elevate my barrels so T can 
draw the water from the bottom, then pour upon 
the surface of the water a little thin oil, which soon 
is diffused over the water; and if it has “wigglers”— 
undeveloped mosquitoes—in it, they will die, and no 
more will accumulate while the oil is on the water. 
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1871.] 
auaig 9 a ‘*Judicious ’’ (Jew dish us): and soon. Now let us see NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
BOYS & GIRLS COLUMNS. what you will make out of the following: 20. I am composed of 64 letters: 
SRR ARAL rrr | 8. Man's boot. My 25, 2, 4, 12, 23, 21, 51, 59, 47, is a bad quality te 
e 4. English nose have. 
Insects as Musicians. 5. Out unseen. - My 49, 42, 13, 87, 27, 45, 24, 52, 58, 20, 62, 61, 7, 56,2 
We frequently hear people speak of the singing of crick- 6. Dollar more. 38, is a singer. 
ets and grasshoppers. These insects are very noisy, it is Ki Heavy barn. My 1, 41, 19, 8, 40, 53, 28, is part of the robin. 
true, but they are not vocalists; they are instrumental 8. Savage woman, My 29, 63, 48, 21, 34, 61, was a musical composer. 
performers. Each one is furnished with a sort of violin 9. Ilit given. My 40, 60, 17, 64, 5, 46, is a joyous interjection. 
upon which it plays without any instruction, In the 10. Coward out. My 59, 61, 14, 2, 5%, 44, 22, 3, 30, was a queen. 
crickets, 2 portion or rib of each wing is furnished with TRANSPOSITIONS, My 50, 41, 32, 11, 29, 43, 17, is a plant. 


teeth, which serves as the bow, and a hard, smooth rib 
answers for the strings of the fiddle. The insect rubs 
one wing over the other, and then reverses the move- 
ment, and by the scraping of these two parts together 
the sound is produced. The grasshoppers manage some- 
what differently. The long hind legs are the fiddle-bows. 
The inner surface of the broad upper part of these legs 
is furnished with over eighty small lancet-shaped clastic 
teeth, and these the insect scrapes against the sharp ribs 
upon the wing cover—or outer wing—first one and then 
the other. The loudest instrumental performer among 
our inseets is the Katydid. In a still night the constant- 
ly repeated ‘‘ katy-did-she-did"’ may be heard for the dis- 
tance of a quarter of amile. The katydid produces its 
note by means of its wings, which are peculiarly fitted 
for the purpose. In cach wing-cover there is a little 
tambourine formed of a thin transparent membrane or 
skin, stretched in a strong, ha’f-oval frame. As the wing- 
covers are opened and shut these little tambourines rub 
against one another, and produce the sounds which give 
the insect its name. These notes are supposed to be use- 
ful to the insects in enabling them to find their mates. 
From the constancy with which some of them keep up 
the sounds, we think that they must be pleased with 
their own music. Boys just learning to whistle make a 
noise that, whatever it may be to others, seems very 
pleasing to themselves, and they keep it up for their own 
gratification. It may he that insects do the same. 





Farmer or Doctor—Which? Z 


Sammie B. Wells, Jr., writes us the following: “I 
take the American Agviculturist, and as I see that you 
advise boys, please give me a little advice. Had I better 
be a doctor or a farmer? My father wishes me to bea 
farmer, and my oldest brother, who is a doctor, wishes 
me to bea doctor. Which isthe best business? I think 
I prefer farming. Please answer me in the next Agvi- 
culturist.”°——Answer you—why, you have answered your- 
self. Your own preferences are in accordance with your 
father’s wishes, and what can be better? The only point 
to be answered is—which is the best business, that of 
the doctor or farmer? There is no doubt that a success- 
ful physician may accumulate money more rapidly than 
most farmers are able to, but his is a hard life, and, as far 
as comfort goes, that of the farmer is much to be pre- 
ferred. Buta small share of those who are educated as 
physicians are successful. Their reward, when it comes, 
if it come at all, is only after a long struggle. Then no 
one should become a physician unless he feels a strong 
inclination towards the profession. It should not be 
taken up as a mcre business. With all respect to the 
“oldest brother,’’ we say, if your inclinations are to bea 
farmer, follow them. It is a calling in which you can 
invest all the talent you may possess, and be at leastsure 
of a good living, without the inconveniences that attend 
the physician’s life. Of course, these remarks are made 
on general principles, and without knowing any thing of 
the persons. There are too many poor doctors, and not 
near enough good farmers, and we always look upon it 
as a fortunate thing when a farmer’s sou himself desires 
to be a farmer. 
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Aunt Sue’s Puzzle-Box,. 


PUZZLE. 





CLINTON FERGUSON, 
RIDDLE. 


2. All alone upon the sea, 
Seldom any visit me, 
Yet thousands see me every year, 


And many an anxious heart I cheer, TTaRRIs, 


Anotpa M. Naget sends the following 


OPPOSITES, 
which promise considerable amusement in their solution. 
For those not familiar with this style of puzzle, let me 
giveahint ortwo. ‘N take,” might make a good op- 
posite for “Ocean” (O shun): ‘Gentile cup them ”— 





(Fill the following blanks with the italicized words 
transposed.) 
11. In some the girls scream on. 
12. The wagon in which usually he drives, is 
13. Would it be far-fetched to call ‘* coal ovens** ? 
14. Annie toiled to give a true 
15. She was in some tender ties. 
16. They between fart and eel. 
1%. She slings Gus sky-high because of his ——— 
18, That music from her cats? Lor / that is 
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412. Jlustrated Rebus.—Alas! too true. 





413. Llustrated Rebus.—Good advice. 


Wo k 
A 2 
Yi 3 


414. Illustrated Conundrum.—What are the men in the 
above picture doing ? 
DIAMOND PUZZLE, 
19. 1. Aclose consonant. 2. A plural verb. 3. Part of 
the human frame. 4. Toturn from the truth. 5. 
An emigrant. 6. Often a pitiable result. 7 A 
passage. 8. A mineral. 9. A liquid consonant, 
The perpendicular letters are the same as the 5th 
item, H. H. Crarx. 





My 28, 19, 49, 26, is much used by upholsterers. 
My 39, 10, 6, is a Scottish river. 
My 36, 33, 18, is described in Genesis. 
My 35, 54, 64, 15, 55, wrote an opera. 
My 14, 16, 13, 31, 9, is a planet. 
My whole is a quotation from a ** poem of the period.** 
Aunt Moi. 
Pr. 
21. Serpence fo dimn si cenrayses ta lal items. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in Christmas but not in May, 
My next is in sunshine but not in day, 
My third is in ocean but not in wave, 
My fourth is in tombstone but not in grave, 
My fifth is in “coming” but not in-** went,” 
My sixth is in Easter but not in Lent. 
My whole is a Trojan; tell his name, 
For many a schoolboy knows his fume. 
! & 4 lovenenh. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE JUNE NUMBER, 
ANAGRAMS. 
6: Doctrines. 
%. Appliances, 
8. Interwoven. 
4. Diagnosis. 9. Foregoing. 
5. Aboriginal. 10. Hereafter. 
WORDS ENIGMATICALLY EXPRESSED. 
11. Witchcraft. 12. Hotel. 13. Father, 14. Seesaw. 
15. Simpleton. 


1. Ribounds. 
2. Domesticated. 
8. Foreheads. 


MULTUM IN PARVO. 
16. Theirs: I, it, its, he, her, hers, his, their, 
DIAMOND CROSS PUZZLE. New York, 


17. N 
EEL 
NEWER 
NEWYORK 
BROWN > 
IRE B 
K 
18. Dandelion. 


19. Hope, fear, peace, and strife, 
Make up this tangled web of life, 








20. Take away the eight matches ,——-; 
corresponding with the : 
dotted lines. ee eee 
21.  281)90257(821. (Key. Peg, Tom | 
and I.) | 
22, Wainscot. 23. Esophagus. 2%, ; “oe ee 
Grandmother. | H : | 
410. He sleeps well who has !——'——‘!—— 
naught to gain or lose on the morrow. 
411. Arainbow at night is the sailor's delight. 


AUNT SUE'S NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Antuur W. K. Did you hope your answers would 
reach me “before the 1st of April,” when you did not 
post them until the 31st of March ? 

Wut. S. On. Yes, you were just half an hour “ too 
late.”” I would rather be an hour too soon than a minute 
too late, any time. 

Ss. L. D. The “inclosed’’ was forwarded “to the 
Publisher” as requested. 

Star AND CRESCENT. You deserve: 
tion” if you didn’t get it. 

E. A. Swarn. I wish all my nieces and nephews could 
see the arrangement of your answers: it was perfect. 

Apviz L. P. I am very glad that ‘we’ enjoy the 
puzzles, etc. 

J.H.Brrp. Are you going so far away that the Agri- 
culturist cannot reach you? Good by. May God be 
with you upom+he deep! 

JENNIE Foster. You will soon “understand,” if you 
examine the answers, 

Rossiz. When you make a labyrinth you should have 
an entrance into every path, 

Negaure C. I am glad you made a beginning if you 
** never tried before.” 

Tuos. C. Cooper (Santa Cruz, Cal.) is much interested 
in natural history, and would like a correspondent of 
similar tastes, with a view to mntual improvement. 

Hattte E. Pecx.—I have put that little geranium leaf 
with my treasures. 

Lituiz Stresrser. Did you receive your package safe- 
ly? Idirected it to ‘‘ Newtown Square, Delaware Co., Pa: 


** honorable men- 
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TEMPTING GOOD NATUR E .—Drawn and Engraved for the American Agricuiturist. 


Boys and dogs are much alike in some respects. There 
are some boys whom you know yon will like without 
ever having spoken to them, or knowing any thing about 
them. When a new boy comes into the neighborhood, 
he very soon gets his measure taken by the other boys. 
You at once say, “ That is a good fellow; I am glad he 
has come ;” or, ‘* Idon’t like the looks of that chap, and I 
shouldn't be surprised if he would turn out a sneak.” 
These boys carry thcir characters in their faces and 
whole general bearing. We think we could pick out a 
brave, generous, and trusty boy from his photograph. 
Among the dumb animals, we think that dogs show their 
characters in their looks more distinctly than any others, 
and it is about as easy to distinguish between a noble 
and a mean dog, as it is between a noble and a mean boy. 
Some dogs, by their look and manner, invite confidence, 
and others you know at sight to be suspicious and un- 
trustworthy. How admirably the artist has shown dog 
character in the above picture! With what a quiet dig- 
nity the larger dog rests, and how cowardly the one looks 
that is stealing up to get the coveted bon’! He looks as 
if he were conscious of being engaged in doing some- 
thing mean and sneaking, and we feel that he deserves 
the pat of the heavy paw that he will get when he has im- 
posed too far upon good nature. It may be, after all, 
that dogs have their dispositions much influenced by 
those of their owners. It would not be at all surprising 
that the dog belonging to a passionate boy, who beat 
him without canse, and was unreasonable in all his de- 
mands, should be quite different from an animal brought 
up by a gentle and affectionate boy. We can make dogs, 
by careful training, learn a great many tricks. It may be 
that we teach them unconscionsly, and that our example 
is not without its effect upon even our brute companions. 





Boys’ and Girls’ Letters. 


It is an excellent thing for boys and girls to begin to 
write letters while they are quite young. The mere 
writing of the words and sentences is easily learned ; but 
there are several other things about letter-writing than 
this, and are quite as important to be Icarned early in 
life. There are three or four letters from young folks 
now before us, and in many respects they are much like 
the letters of older people. Perhaps some hints may be 
gathercd from these letters that will be of use to those 
who are just practicing writing. The first letter that we 
take up has the town, but no State. This is a very com- 
mon mistake in our business Ietters from grown-up peo- 
ple, and often makes much trouble. Next, here is a boy 
who asks twelve questions, one right after another, mak- 
ing all sorts of inquiries about the prices of various 
things in New York. To answer this we should be 
obliged to employ a person for perhaps a whole day to 
go around and find out about the things, and then it would 
probably be of no other use than to gratify a boy’s curi- 
osity. When older people write such letters, we do not 
answer them. The boy will be served the same. Here 
is a boy who lives in Columbus, Ohio, who sends a letter 
without any name signed to it. Must we infer that the 
poor fellow has no name? Never write any thing that 
you are ashamed to sign. Itis one of the rudest things 
any one, old or young, can do, to send another a letter 
without a name. Anonymous (nameless) letters are so 
much used by cowardly people as a means of saying that 
toaperson which they would not dare say to his face, 
that the custom is associated with too much that is dis- 
reputable to allow any boy who expects to do only the 
fair thing to practice it. Of course, well-meaning people 


¥ Sometimes thoughtlessly do it; but they would not if 
they considered how impolite it is. Begin your lefter- 
writing with the determination never to write any thing 
that you will regret to see again, and sign your name 
openly and above board. One boy wishes us to write 
out ** what every thing costs on a farm of 100 acres.” If 
he will tell us how many gray squirrels there are in h’s 
State, and what would be the length of their tails placed 
end to end, we will think of his question. ‘ Answer this 
right off” appears at the bottom of one of these letters, 
That is not a polite way of making a useless request, a3 
there was nothing in the letter requiring an answer. 
You must not judge from this that we are not glad to 
get letters from boys and girls, for we sometimes receive 
much pleasure from them. We only wish to point out 
some things to be avoided. 1st. Do not write unless yon 
have something to tell or something to ask. 2d. We like 
to have you tell us of what you see that is curious, strange, 
or interesting, 38d. We like to have you ask questions 
that can not be readily answered in your own family, or 
by your neighbors. Don’t ask questions merely for the 
sake of asking, We are always glad if we can instruct, 
but have no time to give to finding out prices, and such 
things. 4th. When you have determined to write, and 
decided what you will write, put down Town (or Post- 
office), County, and State, before you write a word of the 
letter proper. 5th, Say what von have to say as plainly 
as you can, and when you have done so—stop! Do not 
say ‘I must stop now, for it is getting late,’’ or make any 
other excuse for stopping, but stop simply because you 
have got throngh. 6th, and most important, Sign your 
name. “th. If your letter is one requiring an answer by 
mail, it is always polite to send a stamp, whether toa 
private person or an editor, to pay for the return letter 
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Tae . Finst, Paemiuw for the best Tin-LINED 
Leap Pire was awarded by the American Institute 
Fair to the COLWELL’s SHAW & WILLARD M’r'G 
Co., No. 213 Centre street, New York, Manufactur- 
ers of Tix-LineD Leap Pipe, Biock-Tin Pipe, 
Leap Pirc, SHeet Lrap, So_per, ete. Orders 
solicited. Trn-Lrnep LeaD Prrk is fifteen cents a 
pound, for all sizes. Warranted to be stronger 
than Lead Pipe of the same weight and size, and 
free from Lead or Zinc Poison or Iron Rust. Cir- 
cular and sample of Pipe sent by mail, free. Ad- 
dress as above. 





The ‘Universal Wringer has been in 
ase in our family for years, giving entire satisfac- 
tion. We speak whereof we know when we say it 
fs one of the best labor-saving machines ever in- 
vented, having several points of superiority over 
avy Wringer we have examined.—New York Liberal 

Chrutan, April 2d, 1870. 


PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL, 


First Premium and Diploma at 
American Institute Fair, 1869 and 
1870, for SAFEST and Best IL- 
LUMINATING OIL. Oil House of 

CHAS. PRATT, N. Y. 
Established 1770. 











WE SEND SINGLE 


WALTHAM WATCHES 


by Express to any part of the United States and allow the 
purchaser to open the package and examine the watch be 
fore paying the bill. Send ‘for our price-list, which gives 
full particulars, and please state that you saw this adver- 
tisement in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


HOWARD & CO., 


No. 865 Broadway, New York. 
(2 All prices reduced since Feb. Ist. 





The Great Improvement in Roofing, 
i. W. JOHNS’ IMPROVED 


Asbestos Roofing 


FIRST PREMIUM awarded by the — INSTITUTE 
EXHIBITION of 187 





FROM CERTIFIED REPORT OF JUDGES AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
EXHIBITION OF 1870, 


This Improved Roofing "' is strong and flexible, unaffected 
by the snn’s heat, practically fire-proof and w ater- -proot, 
aid is really an Ci Hed of the first order of merit.” 

ORACE GREELEY, President. 
Signed, GEO PEYTON Recording Sec 
SAM’L D TILLMAN, Corresponding Sec. 


Asbestos Roof Coating 


Is a fibrous water-proof material, prepared ready for use 
which can be applied with a brush, and forms an elastic felt- 
like covering of any desired thickness, It 1s particularly 

valuable for restoring and preserving old shingle, tin, felt, 
ana other roofs, 


Asbestos Cement, 


For repairing leaks of ali kinds on Roofs, Also, manufac- 
turer of Asbestos Botler Felting, Roofing and Sheathing 
‘elis, Building and Lung Pauper, and General Roofing 
Materials. 
Also, ASBESTOS Crude Crushed, or Ground. 
Full Dese — Pamphlets, Price-List, and Samples sent 
free Addres 
L W. JOHNS. Sole Manufacturer, 
3 William street, New York. 
BARRETT, ARNOLD & KIMBALL, 
124 La Salle street, Chicago, Ill 
B. 8. PARSONS, Galveston, Texas. 


HOW, WHEN avo WHERE 
ADVERTISE. 


See The ADVERTISERS’ GazeTrR, Book of one hundred 
pege: 8, issued Quarterly (new edition JusT OUT), contains 

ists Of ALL THE Best NEWSPAPERS, Daily, Weekly, Relig 
jous, Agricultural, Local and Political ; also M AGAZINES, 
and all Periodieals devoted to class intere sts; also estimates, 
showing COST OF ADVERTISING. and hints, inci- 
dents and instructions gatacred from the EXPERIENCE OF 
SuccessFuL ADVERTISEBS Mailed to any address FOR 
25 CENTS, Address 


CEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 


Advertising Agents, Publishers and Dealers in All Kinds 
of Printers Materials, 
No. 41 Park Row, New York. 


$2 50 a Month, with Stencil and Key-Check Dies. 


Don t fail to secure eon lar and Samples, free. 
Address $. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. 














ACBROWN , 
Ss 





The “ Universal” Wri 

@ nive ringer, 
So long offered asa Premium by the American Ag- 
riculturist, the Rural New-Yorker, and other 
leading Periodicals, sti stands unrivaled for Strength 
and Durability. Its sale constantly increases, as those 
who are induced to buy other kinds, which sooner wear out, 
are sure to get the Universal as their second purchase, 
It is the only Wringer which has 


Rowell’s Patent Cogs, 
with long and strong alternate teeth, which can separate 
widely, or crowd closely together, without binding or losing 
their power. 

These are protected by the PATENT STOP, orscrew, 
above the cogs, which prevents them from entirely sepa- 
rating, so the 


UNIVERSAL WRINCER 
NEVER PLAYS OUT OF GEAR, 


ee 


SEEN 
= Il] 


_— 


HINT 





)) 


yet the teeth of the Rowell Cogs are so long, the rolls can 
separate far enough to pass the largest article easily. 
Always try a Wringer before Purchasing, 
and buy none which will play out of gear in passing d sheet, 
blanket, or bedquilt. 

The Universal is sold as low as any other licensed 
wringer, and kept by dealers generally. 

The celebrated Doty Washing Machine sold also 
by 

Metropolitan Washing Machine Co., 
R. C. BROWNING, President. 
32 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


"HOM EE. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, No. 1835 BROADWAY. 


-—:0:— 
Cash Capital, - - - $2,500,000 00 
Assets, Ist July, 1871, 4,669,125 90 
Liabilities, - 183,162 23 


CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


GEO, .A. PRINCE & CO. 
ORGANS 


AND 


MELODEONS. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory in the 
United States. 


47,000 


Now in use. 
No other Musical Instrument eVer obtained the same 
popularity. 
ta" Send for Price-Lists. 
Address 








BUFFALO, N. Y., 


ENGINES 


Equaled by none in Combined Merits of 
Capacity, Economy, Durability, Sim- 
plicity, and Perfection. 


OUR PORTABLE ENGINE, 


Mounted on Locomotive Boiler, having fire-box and ash-pit 
entirely surrounded by water space; is set upon legs and 
timbers; occupics little room; needs no brickwork; is 
suitable for use in any place where a power is required-- 
in Mills, Shops, Foundries or Printing-Rooms, or in Stock 
Barns, for grinding, cutting, and steaming food for stock. 


The . 
STATIONARY ENGINE 


Is complete, with Governor, Pump, and Heater, with con- 
nections fitted. The 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINE, 


Supplied with Locomotive Boiler, having fire-box and ash-pit 
entirely surrounded by water space ; is mounted on wheels, 
with pole for attaching horses for moving from place to 
place; is suitable for Grain Threshing, Corn Shelling, 
Wood and Shingle Sawing, tc. 

Circulars, with description and prices, furnished on appli- 
cation to 


WOOD, TABER & MORSE, 


EATON, MADISON CO., NEW YORK. 


THE MARKET ASSISTANT, 


Containing a brief description of every Article of Hu- 
man Food Sold in the Public Markets of the_citiés 
of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, aud Brook- 
lyn ; including the various Domestic and Wild 
Animals, Poultry, Game, Fish, Vegeta- 
bles, Fruits, ete., with many Curious 
Incidents and Anecdotes, by 
THOMAS F. DE VOE, 

Author of “ The Market Book,” etc. 
ILLUSTRATED. 

The object of this volume is to present that which may 
be found practically useful as well as interesting. It aims 
at bringing together, in as small compass as possible, 
and. in a form easy of reference, those items of informa- 
tion which many would desire to possess when called 
upon to cater for the household. 

SENT POST-PAID, - - - = PRICE$2.50. 
ORANGE JUDD AND COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New York. 


‘© INVALUABLE IN EVERY HOUSEHOLD.” 
THE 


GODEY’S 
LADY’S-BOOK RECEIPTS 


AND 
HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 
EDITED By 
S. ANNIE FROST, 
(MANY YEARS A CONTRIBUTOR TO THE MAGAZINE.) 
One large 12mo. volume of nearly 500 pages, clearly print- 
ed, and bound in extra cloth. Price $2.00, 














“ We speak confidently of this book, because we are fully 
acquainted with the contents, Every housekeeper, young 
or old, should have a copy." —Godey's Lady's Book, 

“No intelligent, thrifty, ambitious, notable housewife can 
afford to be without it."—Philad. City Item. 

“We know of no book of the sort more comprehensive 
or complete.”—St. Louis Times. 

“Will prove a yaluable addition to the cook's library.”— 
Harrisburg Patriot. 

“Certainly worth $2.00 to any housekeeper.” — Burke's 

Weekly, Macon, Ga, 

“ The collection is unquestionably excellent, and contains 
many hints and directions that will prove of service in the 
culinary department of any household.’—Chicago Evening 
Post. 

“ Carefully selected and arranged.”"—Saxu Francisco Even- 
ing Bulletin. 

“ This collection deserves a first place among books of its 
class."— Moravian, Bethlehem, Pa. 

“ The table of contents of itself makes an appetizing sight 
for the eye.”"—Banner of Light, Boston. 

“Is well arranged, and has a complete alphabetical index, 

Will be favorably received.”—Preabdyterian. 

“The volume cannot but prove a boon to those In whose 
behalf it is published.”"— Philadelphia Inquirer. 

Will be mailed free of postage on receipt of the price, $2, 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., 245 Broadway, New York. 





Or CHICAGO, ILL. 
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GENESEE VALLEY 


NURSERIES, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Autumn 1871. 
A superior assortment and well-grown stock of 
Apples, Pears, Cherries, Plums, &c., 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 

Also, a large collection of Ormamental Trees, 
Shrubs, &c. Send 25 cents for Descriptive and [llus- 
trated Catalogues. Wholesale List for Nurserymen, Deal- 
ers, &c., gratis. Address 


FROST & CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Toledo Nurseries 


The attention of Planters and Dealers 1s invited to my 
complete stock of 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
FOR AUTUMN OF 1871 


Having a surplus stock of the following, I will offer them 
at low rates: 

Dwarf Apples, Dwarf Pear, Concord, Ca- 
tawha, Isabella, and Ives Seedling grape-vines, 
3 and 4 years old; very fine plants. 

European Mountain Ash, { to8 ft. 

Price-List free—ready August 1st. 

Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue mailed on receipt 
of 10 cents. 


CEO. BAKER, Toledo, Ohio. 


‘Sweet Chestnut 
TREES. 


One half million, besides a large general nursery stock A 
sixteen-page circular free. Also, a trade-list for nursery- 
men and dealers. Address 

STORRS, HARRISON & CO., 
Painesville, Lake Co., Ohio, 


Fruit Trees. 


Write toE. MOODY & SONS, Lockport, N. Y., 
for Wholesale Trade-List. now ready, of one of the Largest, 
Best, and Cheapest stocks of Fruit-trees, Pear Seedlings, and 
other Nursery Stock in the United States. Extra large and 
fine lot of Standara Pear-Trees. 


Qrarda’s 
Swab Fi Sadeusicr, 


64 pages. Price, post-paid, 25 cents. 

Ev person who wishes to grow Strawberries, Raspber- 
mies, Blackberries, Currants, Grapes, etc.. for home use, or 
market, should have this work. 

Address A M. PURDY, Palmyra, N. Y. 


TuRBnrp AND OTHER SEEDS 
BY MAIL. < 
JAMES FLEMING, 


SUCCESSOR TO 
HENDERSON & FLEMING, 
67 Nassau Street, New York, 
Offers Fresh and Genuine Seeds of 




















Corn Salad........ suewdeees aor ee |S 
Endive, Green Curled.. ..............6-...- .30C, 3. 
— White Curled......... “eee: “S 3.00 
Kale, or Bore Cole, Scotch....... .. .....15e. 1.00 
na = ** ~ Siberian on sprouts .15c. 1.00 
Radish, Rose Chinese...............0cee008 . -20c. 2.00 
> Black Spanish...................... 15. 1.50 
Turnips, White Dutch, White and Red To 
Strap-leaf, Yeflow Aberdeen Golden Bull, 


Cow Horn. Long White French and Imp 
American Ruta-baga, each........ hiss 2 weet 80 


JAMES FLEMING, 
67 Nassau Street, New York. 


Selected Dutch Bulbs. 


Our New Catalogue of superiur Dutch Bulbs will be ready 
to maii early in August, to all applicants, free. 


CURTIS & COBB, 
161 Tremont St., Boston. 


@QEED WHEAT.—Red Mediterranean Seed 
Wheat. grown on Long Island, from imported sced. 
articulars. 

AS. W. PAYNE, Sag Harbor, L. I. 


EED WHEA’T.—A new and distinct va- 
riety of White bearded Winter Wheat Very prolific, 
—~ wh not todue ape = “- ee 12€ 
ere. ice $3. er bushel. For ful: description 
address D. LOGAN, "Se, Hartstown, Pa. “4 








Send for sampie ra! 





CINCINNATI INDUSTRIAL 


EXPOSITION! 


Is7l1. 


The second Grand Exhibition of 


Manufactures, Products, and Arts, 


Under the auspices of the 
BOARD OF TRADE, 
OHIO MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE, 
AND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


WILL BE HELD IN 


CINCINNATI, 


From SEPTEMBER 6th until OCTOBER 7th, 
31871, in extensive buildings specially erected for the pur- 
pose, on a scale FAR SURPASSING the Great Exposition 
of last year. 

Space can now be secured, 

Circulars, Rules, Blank Applications, etc., can be had on 
application, or by post. 

Many were disappointed last year by delaying their appli- 
cations until a late date. 

3uildings open to receive articles, Angust 16th, 1871. 


Address H. McCOLLUM, Secretary. 





Georgia State Agricultural Socie- 
ty’s Fair opens Oct. 23d, at Macon. Premiums over 
Ten Thousand Dollars; and embracing all branches of in- 
dustry. For information, apply to DAV W. LEWIS, Sec’y. 





‘SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, 


Will open on Thursday, August 31st, 
With good accommodations for the College Classes. Exam. 
ination of Candidates for Admission will be held in the 
Chapel in the Myers Block, August 29th and 30th. 
For further information, address J. P. GRIFFIN, 

214 East Genesee St. Syracuse, N Y. 


Fertilizers. 


Pure Ground Bone, No. 1 Peruvian Guano, 
Ammoniated Superphosphate, Land Plaster, 
etc., always on hand, in quantities to suit purchasers, at re- 
duced prices. Quality fully guaranteed, 

so dealer in all kinds of 


Agricultural Implements 
AND MACHINES. 


Farmers and others advised gratuitously, with reference 
to the cheapest and most reliable fertilizers for their use. 


JOHN W. DOUCLASS, 
P. O. Box 3902, New York. 


No 1 PERUVIAN GUANO.— 

e Sold in quantities to suit, by 
GRIFFING & CO., 

58 and 60 Cortlandt St., New York. 


ERSEY CATTLE.,.—Stock from my herd 
took Four First Premiums, N. J. State Fair, 1870. 
ESSEX PIGS. 
Blood of RECENT = ieee including My OWN IM- 


PORTATION from England. 
G. W. FARLEE, Cresskill. N. J. 


HOICE ALDERNEY BULL.-—For 


sale, ** Ticonderoga,” 3 years old, 4% brother to * Wa- 
chusett,” figured in June Agriculturist. Also,two young 
Bulls. Address P. W. MYER, Saugerties, N. Y. 


LL ABOUT ALDERNEY COWS, com- 
plete Manual mailed for 25 cents. 
J. M. STODDART & CO., Philadelphia, 
or, ORANGE JUDD & CO. New York. 


“Every Horse Owner’s Cyclopedia.” 


A book for every horse owner in the country, the best 
work on the subject ever published, with illustrations of the 
most celebrated horses, and representing every disease the 
horse is subject to. Send for Circulars of terms, &c. Sold 
only by subscription. Agents wanted, 

PORTER & COATES, Publishers, Philadelphia, 


URE-BRED YORKSHIRE AND CHESTER 

Pigs, Cotswold and South-Down Sheep, Aiderney, Dur- 
ham, Devon and Ayrshire Caives., Fancy Poultry. Rabbits, 
Guinea Pigs, Deer Dogs, Maltese Cats. &c.. tame Bald Eagle 
For sale cheap, by N. GUILBERT, Evergreen Farm, 
Gwynedd, Pa. 


Poland-China Pigs, 


Sold singly or in pairs not akin. Correspondence solicited. 
DAN MILLIKIN. Hamilton, Butler Co. Ohio. 
































@ END TO 8. B. EMERY, TRIVOLI, PEORIA 
— Co., Iil., for No.1 Berkshire Pigs. Price $10 to $15, ac- 
cording to quality. 


Puss CHESTER WHITE 
ig 





s, bred and for Sale by C. C. FULLER, Nelson, 
Portage Co.,,Ohio. Send for Circular and Price-list. 





HUNTING AND TRAPPING, illnstrated. Sent 
by mail for fifty cents. Address S. B. EMERY, Trivoli. 


Peoria Co., 10. Also, ne NS. Excelsior Turkey Cail, brings 


them 





OR SALE,—A thorough-bred “ Essex’’ boar 

(17 months old), bred by Ed Thorne. Also,some young 
sows (bred by J, Harris), with pig by said Boar. Apply to 
E. B. STEERE, Bul! Creek, West Va. 





« ~y BT 9 
Reliable Seeds, 
All the best varieties of Winter Wheat, Rye &c. Gra 
Seeds in great variety, and other seasonable seeds. Pad 


Fali Circular containing full description of the above, is 
ready for mailing to all who may apply with stamp. : 


R. H. ALLEN & CO., 


P. O. Box 376. 189 and 191 Water St., 


New York, 
Dealers in Agricultural Implements and Machinery, Seeds 
and Fertilizers, Wholesale and Retail. Thorough-bred Live- 
Stock, of all kinds, imported or furnished to order. 





Empire Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 


OF 


NEW YORK. 


Office, - - - - 639 Broadway. 


Success the Criterion of Excellence, 


Compared with the following well-known Companies, the 
prosperity of thee EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE has 
been most remarkable, 


The average Number of Policies issued by the 


Empire Mutual in the first 2 years was........ 4016 
NE DE oiones senevensece <> ” PO parca 1468 
New England Mutual.,.. ie oe 812 
New Work Uile,.....<..... 6.000 « 18 : Pt agterieeian 1098 
Mutual Benefit............... ee TP  Sacsweke 1019 
Connecticut Mutuai......... es. * 1785 
CRATROE GOK 6. s66scccc 03) as -— casein 1027 
Massachusetts Mutual....... a - or  weeepes 1058 


The ratio of Policies issued in 1810 by the Impire over 
those issued in 1869, was 167 per cent, and of Receipts, 600 


per cent. 


Number of Policie isssued in first two years, 8,082 
Annual Premium thereon, - $793,742.45, 
Amount Insured thereby, : - $17,286,406.00 
Average Amount of Policies, - $2,152.00 
Total Assets at the end of two years,above - $700,000.00 


Notice the following Liberal Features: 

Ordinary Whole Life Policies absolutely Non-For- 
feitable from payment of the first annual premium. 

All other Policies Non-Forfeitable after two annual 
payments. 

All Policies incontestable for usual causes, and abso- 
lutely incontestable after two annual premiums. 

All restriction upon trawel and residence removed, 
and no permits required. 

One third of all premiums loaned to the insured, if 
desired, and no notes required. 

No Accumulation of Interest on Deferred Premi- 
ums, and no increase of annual payment on any class of 
policies. 

Dividends Accumulative, the surplus being re- 
turned to the Policy-holder, equitably in proportion to his 
contribution thereto. 

The business of the Company conducted upon the Mutual 
Plan. 

G. HILTON SCRIBNER, President. 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, Vice-President. 


Bone! Bone! Bone! 


Ground Bone is the best fertilizer that can be used for the 
following crops: Buckwheat, Turnips, Wheat, Rye, and 
Grass. Also, for Fruit-trees and Grape-vines. Sold in large 
and small lots, at retail and wholesale, by 

GRIFFING & CO.. 
58 and 60 Cortlandt St., New York. 


BUCKWHEAT 
and 


WINTER GRAIN. 
USE BONE MEAL. Send for CIRCULAR. 
LISTER BROTHERS, Newark, N. J. 


BLACK BASS, for stocking 


Ponds. 
Address 
W. CLIFT, Mystic Bridge, Ct. 
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THE BICKFORD 
Family Knitting’ Machine. 


The Original and only Practical and Effi- 
cient Knitting Machine yet Introduced. 
Sets up its own Work, and Kuits 20,000 


Stitches, or 22 inches of Perfect 
Work per Minute. 


PRICES FROM $25 TO $40. 


Any one who possesses & Bickford Knitting Machine can 
earn from $3 to $8 per day: for she may knit any thing or 
every thing that the most ingenious lady can knit or 
crochet, more nicely and easily, in one hundredth part of 
the time. Wool-growers and Farmers only realize 40 to 50 
cents per pound for wool; but, by having it converted into 
yarn and knit into socks or other goods, a much larger profit 
may be obtained, as this brings the producer in direct con- 
tact with the consumer. Let Farmers’ wives and daughters 
throughout the country, who long for more “ pin money,” 
think of this. No more useful and entertaining present can 
be made to a lady than one of tliese Machines. She will find 
it a never-failing source of pleasure and profit. Ewery 
Machine is warranted to be in perfect order, 
and to do just what is represented. 

We now have every thing in the most complete condition 
to manufacture this Machine, and have fitted an elegant 
store at 689 Broadway for head-quarters, where we are 
ready to furnish Machines at retail, or make the most liberal 
arrangements for their introduction, for which we want 
agents in every section of the country. 


DANA BICKFORD, 
Vice-President and General Agent, 
689 Broadway, New York. 




























The whole world 
challenged to pro- 
duce a Family Sew- 
ing Machine that will 
seW as light and as 
heavy ; ligit running 
and e asily operated. 
The best machine for 
the easiest to 
the most dur- 

able—will list a life- 
time. Lock - stitch 
aoiseless, attach- 
ments unequaicd. A 
good business may be 
established in any 
city or town in the U. 
§. This machine has 
established its superi- 
ority in every in- 
stance where ithas come in competition with any machine 
in the market. Men with capital are finding it to their ad- 

vantage to make the sale of this machine their exclusive 
business. Agents wanted in unoccupied territory. Machines 
guaranteed as represented. Address 


5° Domestic» Sewing Machine Co., 
96 Chambers Street, New York, 


BLEES 
NOISELESS, 
LOCK-STITCH 


Sewing Machine 


Challenges the world 
in perfection of work, 
strength and beauty of 
stitch, durability of con- 
struction, and rapidity of 
motion. Call and exaniine. 
Agents 





\ \ 
. N= Send for Circular. 
wanted. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
BLEES 
Sewing Machine Co., 


623 Broadway, N.Y. 


Fest Premiums awarded by Amer. Inst., 1870. 
MICROSCOPES. 


Illustrated Price-List sent free on application. 


MACIC LANTERNS. 


Catalogue, priced and illustrated, sent free. 


T. H. McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau-st., N. Y. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS, 
For sale to the Trade at the XE W YORK branch of the 

louse, 91 John Street. 








JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
HENRY Owen, Agent. 


(CHEAPEST ROOK-STORE in the World, 
176,872 New and Old Books on hand, 
Serd stamp. 








Catalogues Not aA 26. a RhROTHERS, 
$ Beekman Street, New York. 


RELIANCE WRINGER, 


PERFECTED 1871. 
ep Moulton Rolls, 
2 @ Most Durable; 
= Spiral Cogs, 
Easiest Work- 
ing; 
o Curved Clamp, 
@ Holds Firmest ; 
The Cheapest, 
The Best, 
TRY IT. 


PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, 


11 Warrensstreet, N. Y., and PROV., R. I. 


THE GENUINE MASON FRUIT JAR, 


WITH 


PORCELAIN-LINED CAP. 


This well known, popular and reliable Jar, by the _appli- 
cation of the Porcelain Lining 
to the Cover, combines all the 
advantages of a 


GLASS TOP JAR, 


with the simplicity of its origi- 
nal method of fastening. 

Its great superiority to all 
others will be made evident 
upon examination, for the tol- 
lowing reasons, viz.: 


SIMPLICITY in operation, 
and readiness with which 
it can be sealed. 


oTnErer! and DURA- 











SPIRAL GEAR, 





P {iis 41, Hh 





EASE, with which it can be 

PENED, and _ without 

waa of breaking either 
dar or Cover. 


For sale by all the leading 
dealers throughout the 
United States, and manu- 
factured solely by the] 


SHEET METAL SCREW CO., 


66 Warrenestrect, New York. 


Apple Parer and Slicer. 


Five turns of the crank pare and slice an apple all at once, 
OPINIONS OF THE MACHINE. 

“Tt is the — best for apple curers I ever saw, and wor- 
thy of universal adoption.”—HORACE GREELEY. 

“Tt isa most excellent machine.”’—Rural New Yorker. 

“Tt does the work a hundred per cent better and nicer 
than the most careful human hand.”’—Rock Island Argus. 

“Thave had one for 12 years, and consider it worth $10 a 
year to any one who has many apples. An Apple Parer is 
of no account compared to it."—TIMOTHY Ban CROFT (Farm- 
er )s Worcester, Mass. 

‘We place it in the first rank, and they should be found 
in every house where the fruit itself is found.”—Davenport 
Democrat, 

“T have had one for 10 years, and have probably pared, 
cored, and sliced a thousand bushels of apples with it. I 
write to get another, and some for — "—* FARM- 
ER, *? writing from the State of New York. 

“They gave perfect satisfaction. It is the only machine I 
have ever used that makes the —— business a profitable 
business.”—Jonn Woop, Conyers, 

Retail price, $2.00. Sold by mareware Dealers. 

Manufactured only by 


D. H. WHITTEMORE, Worcester, Mass. 


UILDING PAPER 


OF THREE GRADES. 


TARRED SHEATHING, 
For outside of onde. under Clapboards. A 
non-conductor of cold, heat, and dampness, 
PREPARED PLASTERING-BOARD, 
a cheap and perfect substitute for lath and plas- 
ter; makes a smooth, warm, and substantial wall, 
at less than half the usua! Cost. 
DOUBLE-THICK ROOFING, 
and Quartz Cement, make a good water and fire- 
proof roof for less than $8.50 per square. 
Samples and Circulars sent free, by 
ROCK RIVER PAPER Co., 
Chicago; or, 
L. E. HA 


22 and py Frankfort-st., N. Y. 


Great Western Gun Works. 


Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers. 


Caps, Powder, Shot, Wads, Bullets, Game-Bags, Shot-Belts, 
Powder-Flasks, Gun materials and A pee Goods of eve vy 
description at very low prices. Send stamp for a Price-lis 
We send goods by Express, C.O.D., with privile, “ze to ex- 
amine before paying the hill. Army Guns et se 
bought or traded for. Address J. H. JOHN 
Great Western Gun Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


| ee fees with our Stencil and Key- 
Choke Outfit. Circulars Free. 
‘AFFORD M’F’G CO., 
66 Fulton St. New York. 




















is partes to all 
Corsets for 
Health, Comfort 
and Style. 


Madame Foy’s Corset Shirt Supporter 
\ 


Agents 
wanted ih all 
Northern and 

Western States. 





CORSET. 


Is not excelled for Summer 
D. A s Go. tek 56 ei eet New! York; 
isk 0. cago ents for the upporters, 
HAR BAL DWIN 


Sole HARMON, BALI sew Harem __ 


TRAVELING “CHAIRS, 


FOR IN RD oor) DOCK USE. 

Any one having use of the hands 
can propel and guide one. 

Y Having no use of the hands, any 
i child of fe oe — can push a grown 
person about. 

Tnvalids* Carriages to order. 

-ATENT SEDAN CARRYING-CHAIRS. 








State your case and send stam) for 
circular, STEPHEN W. SMIT 
90 William-street, New York. 





REMOVAL 


HITCHCOCK’S MUSIC 


Store 29 BEEKMAN ST., N. Y. 
Orr. PATRONS are INVITED to call at our 


store and examine our stock of SHEET MUSIC. 
Theee < send by Mail can address to Post-Office Box No. 
3,008. Any piece of music published in this conntry can be 
ordered of us, provided the retail price is inclosed with the 
order. Catalogues, containing over pieces. mailed free. 
The following 30 pieces will be mailed on receipt of Three 
—— or singly at 10 centseach. Please use naine and 
number. 











No. 
100. Llove s Lisle RoGP. . ivcicissedscecvewscavevaes Son 
ee Serre 
% The Tyrolese and his ‘Chitd.. 

Remembrance nGdecagieed nee 
Ristotl Walks. .....ssvicsecsbedasess 

Do you Really Think he Did?........ce..00. Song. 
a Was there any Harm in That?..... . Song. 
57. Corinna Waltz........ ae Instrumental. 
Sh. Mablgely Prayer. cn... .c05 ce ckecs th Mile tonet Song. 
49. Monastery Bells............ ... Instrumental. 
@.” ANG ROMN.......cecccaces . Instrumental. 
ye re ae inte eras Beer ng. 
38. Reaper and the . inane Casdnseecedeqveuswete Son 
21. Carnival of Venice................00 instrumentat. 
1%... KiGB Weise cseccscn ch cs Instrumental. 
16, In Tears I Pine for Thee. ic cccwttecincotenden 
15. Grand Duchesse Waltz........... waoreintien 
14, 7 uiieg Hard a the Stream......,c00«. 


13. Indian March.. 





10. Nun’s Prayer...... 

9. Faust March.,........ 

8 Nelly Carey.... . ng» 
Se 8 On Lee Tnstrumental. 
6, Sleep Well, Sweet Jou we anpbuhde tases duets g- 
5. Ay hee aux Enfers Galop........... "Tnstrumentat. 
4, s Better to povety fee ‘be Sighing........ Seng. 
3. Wentine 5 Sere Instrumental. 


2. My Soul to God, my Heart*to Thee.. 
Address, BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
29 Beekman St., New York. 


BUILDING FELT (0 tar), for out- 


side work and inside, instead of plaster. Eave Gutters, 
Felt Carpeting, Mats, &c. 


ng. 








3, 
Cc. J. FAY (Patentee), Camden, N. J. 
GENTS WANTED for the 


TRANSMISSION OF LIFE. 
By Dr. NaPHeys, author of “ The Physical Life of Woman.” 


It relates to the male sex; is highly endorsed by Bisho s 
Scott, Morris, Clark, emineit I hing ete. Sold by su 





scription only. Pric: ¢.% Address for Contents an Tes- 
timonials, J. ERGUS & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hutchinson’s Family er a ine Mill, 


With single or double curh, is the 

cheapest and best; grinds fine, fast, 

and easy ; makes pure wine and sweet 

— = saves all the fruit. More 
an 30, now in use. 


Daniels’ Power Mill, 

For large manufacturers, is not liable 
to injury, and makes more cider from 
the fruit than any others. ae large 
and small presses and sc 

The Copper Stri Teed. Cutter, Nish- 
witz Pulverizing Harrow, and the Burch 
Universal Plow, will be used by every 
Farmer as s00n a8 known, Send for 
Circulars. 
Peekskill Plow Works, % Beekman St., N. Y.. 
Or 61 Merwin St., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Advertising Rates. 
TERMS — (cash before insertion) : 
IN ENGLISH EDITION. 

Ordinary Pages, $1.50 per line. Less than 4 lines, $5. 
Open Pages (open without cutting), $2 per line. 

Last Page, and 2d and 3d Cover Puges—$2.50 per line 
of agate space for each insertion.—/age next to Reading 
Matter and Last Cover Page—$3.00 per line of agate space. 

IN GERMAN EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages, % cents per line. Less than four lines, 
$1.00 for each insertion. , 

Business Notices and Last Page, 40 cents per line for each 
insertion. 


IN HEARTH AND HOME. 


Ordinary pages, per line (agate measure)............ 40 cents. 
Tth, 19th and 20th pages,....... Re eee ee | 
SS Se eo Peer 60 cents. 
I PTI. cnn clsesccchonssteceseseesces 75 cents. 


Address all orders to 
ORANGE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broapway, New YorK. 














Agricultural Diplomas, 
PLAIN AND IN COLORS, 
Sold by 


THE MAJOR & KNAPP 


Engraving, M°fg & Lithograph Co., 
71 Broadway, New York. 


Butterwood Fruit Farm 


and Nursery, 
LITTLETON, N. C. 
S. CG. BILYEU, Proprietor. 


A New Early Peach.—The Early Beatrice, a seed- 
ling by Mr. ‘Thonias Rivers, of Sawbridgeworth, En land, 
20 ays earlier than Hale’s Early ; medium size ; high, bright 
color; of good quality ; flowers large: a profuse bearer ; 
and possesses superior shipping qualities. secured them 
from Mr. Rivers, Jan., 1867, having made a voyage to Eng- 
land for the purpose of securing some new and reliable va- 
rieties. The Early Beatrice fruited in my orchards last year. 
It also fruited abundantly this season on 2-year-old trees. 
The fruit ripened the 8th of June; was picked the 10th, and 
exhibited in Del. and Md. on the 13th.and 15th. The last 
— was shipped June 14th, and exhibited in New York 

he 1th and 19th. I respectfully refer_to the following gen- 
tlemen who saw the fruit: Col. E. Wilkins, Chestertown, 
Kent Co., Md.; Mr. H. N. Willets, Middletown, Del.; Selser 
& Brother, Commission Merchants, No. 30 North Wharves, 
Philadelphia; Romain & Powell, 141 West-st., New York. 
60,000 trees of the Early Beatrice ready for sale for the au- 
tumn of i871, those who purchase now will frwt them profit- 
ably before of come in general cultivation, They will not 
he sold in small lots this season, not less than 1.000. The 
Proprietor, formerly of New Jersey, desires to call the spe- 
cial attention of his patrons to his catalogues of this season, 
in which will be set forth the advantages of his new location 
and superior stock of trees. A full and well-selected varie- 
ty of the staple kinds of Peach, Apple, and Pear trees, Grape- 
vines, and every thing in,the fruit line. 300 acres in orchards 
for marketing; also, large and extensive experimental or- 
chards. My orchards will be yearly enlarged, hence every 
——_ I shall propagate will be fruited and well known in 
market. 

Price of trees, Early Beatrice, $500 per M. 
eties as low as at any other first-class Nursery. 

Address 8S. G. BILYEU., Littleton, N.C. 





Other vari- 





Knox Fruit Farm and Nurseries. 


Our Price-List of Grapes, STRAWBERRIES, RASPBERRIES, 
BLACKBERRIES, GOOSEBERRIES, CURRANTS, FRUIT AND 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, EVERGREENS, ETC., is now 
ready, and will be sent on receipt of stamp. 

We have carefully grown an immense stock of 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
for fall planting, which will be ready for delivery soon. 


BULBS, 

We areimporting a fine stock of Dutch bulbs and flower 
roots, Catalogue of which will be sent to any address on 
receipt of stamp. 

Our Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue of Small Fruits 


sent for ten cents, 
R. CUMMING & co., 
Successors to J. Knox, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Bushberg Vineyards and Nurseries, 


We would call the attention of Dealers and Planters to 
our stock of GRAPE-VINES and SMALL FRUIT 
which is unsurpassed by any in the country both in regard 
to quantity and quality of plants. Having nearly all varieties 
in bearing, We can warrant our plants genuine, true to name. 
Our prices will compare favorably with those of other grow- 
ers. Our ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, price 25 cts., containing 
descriptions and illustrations of over one hundred varieties 
of Grapes and Small Fruit, besides directions for their culti- 
vation and other valuable information, was highly recom- 
mended by the “ American Agriculturist.” We have been 
awarded the FIRST PREMIUM for the “largest and best 
collection of Grapes,” exhibited at the great St. Louis Fair, 
1870. Price-Lists for fall 1871 now ready, and mailed /ree to 
all applicants. Correspondence solicited. Address 

ISIDOR BUSH & SON, BuShberg, Jeff. Co., Mo. 


Grape-vines, Fruit-trees, and Plants. 


100,000 Dollars’ worth to be sold CHEAP for cash, or will 
take good Western Lands, at cash value, in trade. Apply 
with . Betoe and description of land, quick, at Bloomington, 
iinois. DR. H. SCHROEDER 


PENTSTEMON GRANDIFLORUS. 


Very showy. Scots, paid. 25 cents per package. 
. N. PATTERSON, Oquawka, III. 































Muiled post-paid to any address on receipt of price affixed : | 


Turnip Seeds (New Crop). | 


Early White Dutch, Red-top Strap-leaf, Whitc-top Strap- 
leaf, Golden Ball, Yellow Aberdeen, Improved American 
tuta-buga, 10c. per oz. ; 25c. per 4 1b.; 75c. per Ib. 


oe A 
(All other well-known kinds at same rates.) 
Peroz 4 Perk. 


Jersey Wakefield Cabbage..... $1.00 = $3.00 = $10.00 
Early York se 25 8) 2.00 
Winnigstadt 8 40 1 4.00 









Early Paris Cauliflower, per $ per 0z., $2. 
“ Dwarf Erfurt Cauliflower, per pk’ze, 25; per 0z., 82.00 
Per oz. 4 t&. Ver b. 

Corn Salad...... ee eee t aepe ny Re 3 50 1.50 





German Greens, or Sprouts 15 50 1.50 
Early Curled Silesia Lettue 40 1.25 4.0 

“i ~ Simpson ‘“ 40 1.25 4.00 
Hardy Green Winter os 49 1.25 4.00 
Rose-colored Chinese Winter | 20 a) 2.00 
Liound-Leaf Spinach.............. 10 25 1 | 


_Our Annual Descriptive Catalogue of Dutch Bulbs and 
Flower Roots, Fall Seeds, and Garden Requisites, will be 
published on the Ist of September, and will be sent to all ap- 
plicants free of charge. 


Siterd londersen¥C 
Imported Dutch Bulbs, 


For Fall Planting, 


SMALL FRUITS, &c., &c. 


Our New 
ILLUSTRATED 


Catalogue 


2 of the above now in press, and will be 
mailed to all applicants on receipt of 
Scent stamp* 
Seeds, 
Black Spanish Radish, per oz., 15c.; per Ib., $1.50. 
Scarlet Chinese Winter Radish, per 0z., 20c.; per t., $2: 
Round-Leaved and Prickly Spinach, per 0z., 10c.; per B., 75c. 
Turnip Seed, 
(For Price-list see July number Am. Agriculturist.) 
RICHARDSON & COULD, 

Seed and Horticultural Warehouse, 

245 Broadway, New York, 


(American Agriculturist Building.) 








P. O. Box 5134, 


HYACINTHS, 


LILIES, TULIPS, CROCUSES, AND 
ALL OTHER BULBS. 


Our Wholesale Catalogue now ready, and will be sent to 
the Trade only, on application. 

Our Annual Descriptive Retail Bulb Catalogue will be 
ready Aug. Ist, and sent free to all applicants, 

Address Cc. L. ALLEN & CO., % Fulton St.; 





THE WAKEFIELD 


CHOICE SEEDS FOR FALL SOWING. | 





Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EARTH CLOSET 


! THE 


Greatest Blessing of the Nineteenth Century 


IS THE DISCOVERY OF THE 


DRY EARTH SYSTEM, 


AND IN CONNECTION THEREWITH A PRACTICAL 


METHOD OF USING THE SAME IN 


EARTH CLOSETS AND COMMODEs, 


We ask every decent person to aid us in banishing from the 
earth every vile country privy, those loathsome, indecent 
’ 


pestiferous, health and life destroying 
structures, the bane of every country com- 
munity. Every person thus engaged, be- 
comes A PUBLIC BENEFACTOR, 


By allodds the most complete 
and perfect yet invented 
is the 


WAKEFIELD PATENT. 


ta" They have been adopted by the 
Central Park Commissioners, and 100 or- 
dered for use in the Park. 

Applications for Agencies from responsi- 
ble parties will be considered. 

Send for our descriptive Pamphlet, or 
oall and see the Commodes, at the Office 
of the Waketlicld Earth-Closet Company, 


36 Dey Street, New York, 





Turnip Seed by Mai 
urnip Seed by Mail. 
The following varieties, the 
quality of which can not be 
excelled, will be mailed post- 
paid, to any address in the 
Union upon receipt of price 
affixed, 
sarly White Dutch, White 
p-leaf, Red Top Strap- 
af, Yellow Aberdeen, Long 
White or Cow-horn, Improved 
American Ruta-baga, Carter's 
Improved Swede, Skirving's 
Improved Swede. 10 cents 
per ounce, 25 cents 4 ounces, 
45 cents per pound. Large 
Yellow Globe, Long White 
French, Sweet German, 10 
cents per ounce, 30 cents four 
ounces, $1.40». pound, Prices for larger quantities to 
dealers, cither in bulk or packets for retailing, will be given 
upon application. Address 

B. K. BLISS & SONS, P. 0. Box 5,712, New York. 


Dutch Bulbous Roots. 


Japan Lilies, including the celebrated 
LILIUM AURATUM, 


Mailed post-paid at Catalogue prices. 

We are expecting early in September a complete assort- 
ment of the above, comprising the most desira dle varieties 
of Hyacinths, Tulips, Polyanthus, Narcissus, Jonquils, 
Crocus, Crown Imperials, Iris, Snowdrops, Ranunculus, 
Japan, and other Lilies, etc., etc. 


Collections containing a fine assortment of all the leading 
varieties will also be mailed post-paid, as follows: 
Collection No. 1, $20; No. 2, $10; No.3, $5; No. 4, $8. 
For contents of each collection and other important in- 
formation respecting the culture of Bulbs, see our 


New Autumn Catalogue of Bulbs 


AND 


SMALL FRUITS, 


Now in press, Beoneney illustrated with many engravings, 
and a splendidly colored, two-paged lithograph. Our list of 
Small Fruits comprises every desirable variety of Straw-= 
berries, Raspberries, Grapes, &e., among which 
are some never before offered to the public. A copy will 
be mailed to all tg inclosing Zen cents. Kegular 
customers supplied gratis. 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
SEED, PLANT, AND BULB WAREHOUSE, 
Nos. 23 Park Place and 20 Murray St., New York. 
P. O. Box 5712. 


Imported Dutch Bulbs 


For the Garden and Hot-house, and Winter-Blooming plants 
Small Fruit, Grapes, Fruit and Ornamental Trees an 
Shrubs. Bulb and General Plant Catalogue sent free on 
application to 


OLM BROS., Springfield, Mass. 


Buy your Trees at Head-quarters. 


150 acres in Trees—Apple, Pear, Plum, Cherry, &c., &e. 
All young and thrifty. Great inducements to purchasers at 
retail. Send for Catalogues (containing much valuable in- 
formation) and Price-List. 

NICHOLAS & NEWSON, Geneva, N. Y- 


Lands in Kansas. 


A large, valuable weekly and regular newspaper, full of 
Kansas news, free. TALBOTT & CO., Atchison, Kansas. 
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“TO ALL ODD FELLOWS. 


THE ONLY AUTHORIZED OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE ORDER IS 


The AMERICAN ODD FELLOW. 


ESTABLISHED 1862. . ‘ 


It is not only the oldest, but acknowledged everywhere to be the 
best Odd Fellows’ publication extant. Each monthly issue contains 
Eighty large Octavo pages, giving more information relative 
to the teachings, principles, operations, and condition of this great Fra- 
ternity throughout the globe, than all other periodicals combined. 
Having regular and able correspondents in England and other parts of 
Europe, Australia, New Zealand, Ontario, British Lower Provinces, 
and in every State and Territory in the Union, this popular magazine 
enjoys unequiled facilities for gaining intelligence as to the doings and 


progress of the Organization everywhere. 


Important to the Daughters of Rebekah. 


In each number of the American Odd Fellow ‘ippears a- 


separate Department for the Ladies of the Rebekah Degree, containing a 
complete record of the proceedings of the numerous Lodges and Asso- 
ciations of the Sisters, far and near, Tuhis is a very attractive specialty, 
and will be found of great interest to every Odd Fellow’s wife. 
Besides serving the best interests of the order as its Official Organ, 


the AWTERICAN ODD FELLOW is no less 


A First-class Family Magazine, 


beautifully illustrated, and embracing in each number Original Stories 
written expressly for this work; Sketches of Travel in both hemi- 
spheres; popular papers on Science and Art; dissertations on Domestic 
and Social Life; special department devoted to Agriculture, Horti- 
culture, and Gardening ; entertaining Miscellany ; choice Poetry, and 


humorous paragraphs, ete, for the FAMILY CiRCLES all of 


which will be found highly interesting to those who have a taste for 
instructive and unexceptionable literature. 


Each succeeding number will contain a 


Monthly Record of Current Events, 


carefully compiled and condensed, enabling the reader to review, in 
brief, all the news of the previous month, and affording a continuous 
history in the preserved volumes, which feature alone is worth the 
entire price of the work. : 

The magazine is published by the American Odd Fellow 
Association, under an efficient business management. The Officers 
of the Association are: ORANGE JUDD, Esq., President ; JOHN 
W. ORR, P. G. M., Vice-President, and principal editor; and 8. A. 
LAW POST, Secretary, Treasurer, and Bustness MANAGER, 

Office of the American Opp FELLow 
No. 96 Nassau St,, New York City. 

Two large volumes in 4 year, comprise 

2.50 per year, or $1.25 per 


960 pages of read- 
ing matter. ‘Terms: volume, payable jn 
advance. The cheapest magazine of its size and character in thre world. 

Agents, Male and Female, wanted cverywherec, 
to canvass for the work—to whom special inducements are offered. 
Many are already making from $20 to $50 per week. 
All remittances should be made by Draft on 


Tnelose 20 cents 
for specimen number. 
New York, or Post-Office Order, or Registered Letter, and all communi- 
cations be addressed to 


A, ©, F, ASSOCIATION, Box 4217, New York City. 








Ballard’s Champion Shoe, 


The First Division of the 


































a s 
Themost prac yh” Yet invented / ST PAUL, & PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY 
: T -s t 
tical Working for Out-Door : 
Shoe Wear. 
Carlton —~O— 
Easy to put on, comfortable to the foot. Wears as long as Ny ss IRE MAp ESOT4 a 
three pairs of common shoes. No gores, no seams to rip or yy O520F) pov yn ; 
hurt the feet. No Lacings. LN +; yh Showing Xe 
Get a Pair for the Harvest Field. yu : CENTR AL the Lines of the rh a 
They keep ont chaff, straw, stubble, and dirt. Ask your ( J SAINT PAUL and PACIFIC, RAIL ROAD COMPA a», 0 ,, ; 
merchants for them, See large cut and full particulars, page ay > d Lak . St. Lous, “yy / 
153, April No. Av. Agriculturist. Over 25,000 pairs sold to ‘ Oak Lake § EF loyd Lake And its Connections. Je 
Farmers. A. BALLARD & SON, ) ; ‘Ve *: AY 
32 and 34 Veseysstreet, ry A ROAD 7; 
P. O. Box 5,000, New York. ‘ 
4 ‘ FE Nn’ 
1,909,000 ACRES z 
of ke | 
2 ry 
THE RICHEST FARMING LANDS FL Ripley } 4 
IN THE WORLD. Z f cs, 
FOR SALE TO ACTUAL SETTLERS. n 
NEOSHO VALLEY, KANSAS. &Oakis Lake fe 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway Co. 8 4 
Cars Now RUNNING. 
The Lands now offered by this Conipany are mainly within figlkk. 
20 miles of each side of the road, extending 170 miles iy’ ° 
along the NEOSHO VALLEY, the richest, finest, and most ; 
inviting valley for settlement in tke West. g oD 
One-third of the labor required at the East in the culture NZ St: Croix 
of farms will insure here double the amount of crops. ay O Falis 
PRICE OF LAND.—8? to $8 per acre; credit of ten years’ ] 
time, ‘ Na mM 
TERMS OF SALE.—One-tenth down at time of purchase. 
No payment the second year. One-tenth every year atter, | tillwater 
until completion of payments, with annual interest. 1 n4, 
For further information address : <a 
SAAC T. GOODNORY, = 
Land Cominissioner, Neosho Falls, Kansas, { Se 
— | Red Wood Falls ¢5 98 

















OR SALE.—A beautiful place of seven 
acres in Charles City, Town. crossing of two raitroads. 
Elegant House with hot and eo]d water: hot-vir furnace; 
handsome gronndsa; Cedar ricer running throngh them. 
The healthiest climate in_ this country. One half purchase 
money on time, if desired, Address 
WM. B. FAIRFIELD, Charles City, Iowa. 








wou THERN FARMS in ail sections.—Noerth 

Carolina Dep't, National Migration Bureau. Colony 
forming. Send stamp for Cirenlars. Columbian Southern 
Land Agency, $3 Park Row, New York. 





Homestead Law, 


oo 


Offer for sale 
Along their lines of Railroad. Also, TOW 7RN Ts:OTs 


1,500,000 Acres of Land 


In twenty flourishing Towns and Railroad Stations. 


ACTUAL SETTLERS can purchase on long credit with 7 per cent annual interest. The Bonds of the Compang 
taken at par on Cush Sales. 


General Office at St. Paul, Minnesota, 
Mem.—Attention is called to Government lands on the west end of the Main Line, which can be taken under the 


For Descriptive Pamphlets, Prices, and other information, apply to 


HERMANN TROTT, Land Commissioner. 
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PARSONS ON THE ROSE, 


A TREATISE ON THE PROPAGATION, CULTURE, AND HISTORY OF THE ROSE. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


The Rose is the only flower that can be said 
to have a history. It is popular now and was 
£0 centuries ago. In his work upon the Rose, 
Mr. Parsons has gathered up the curious leg- 
ends concerning the flower, and gives us an 
idea of the estecm in which it was held in 
former times. A simple garden classification 
has been adopted, and the leading varietics 
under each class enumerated and briefly dc- 
scribed. The chapters on multiplication, cul- 
tivation, and training, are very full, and the 
work is altogether the most compictc of any 
before the public. 

The following is from the anthor's Preface :— 

“In offering a new edition of this work, the 
preparation of which gave us pleasure more 
than twenty years ago, we have not only care- 
fully revised the garden classification, but have 
stricken out much of the poetry, which to the 
cultivator may have seemed irrelevant, if not 
worthless. For the interest of the classical 
scholar we have retained much of the early his- 
tory of the Rose, and its connection with the 
manners and customs of the two great nations 
of a former age. 

“The amateur will, we think, find the labor 
of selection much diminished by the increased 
simplicity of the mode we have adopted, while 
the commercial gardener will in nowise be 
injured by the change. 

“In directions for culture, we give the re- 
sults of our own experience, and have not hes- 
itated to avail ourselves of any satisfactory 
results in. the experience of others, which 
might enhance the utility of the work.” 


ORANGE JUDD 


B. PARSONS, 


By SAMUEL 





& COMPANY, 245 


ea ys: 


CONTENTS; 





CHAPTER I, 
Botanical Classification. 
Cuapter II. 
Garden Classification. 
CuaPter III. 
General CuJture of the Rose. 
Cuarter IV. 
Soil, Situation, and Planting. 
; CHaPTEr V. 
Pruning, Training, and Bedding, 
CnaPTeErR VI. 
Potting and Forcing. 
CuaprTer VII. 
Propagation. 
Cuarter VIII. 
Multiplication by Seed and Hybridizing, 
CHapTer IX. 
Diseases and Insects Attacking the Rose. 
Cuaprer X. 
Early History of the Rose, and Fables Re- 
specting its Origin. 
CnarTer XI. 
Luxurious Use of the Rose. 
CraPrTer XII. 
The Rose in Ceremonies and Festivals, 
and inthe Adornment of Burial-places, 
Cnarter XIII. 
The Rose in the Middle Ages. 
Cuaprer XIV. 
Perfumes of the Rose. 
CHAPTER XV. 
Medical Properties of the Rose. 
CuHarPTer XVI. 
General Remarks. 


Price, Post-paid, $1.50. 


New York. 








MY VINEYARD AT LAKEVIEW. 


Bry A WESTERN GRAPE GROWER. 


“Twelve years have passed,’ writes the author, in 
the first chapter of this work, ‘“‘since I planted my first 
vine. I commenced under difficulties, and have met 
with some discouragements. But my labor and persc- 
verance have been well rewarded in the success which I 
have attained. To be sure, I might have reached the 
same results in half the time had I commenced with a 
better knowledge of my subject. Many errors into which 
I have fallen might have been avoided, and needless ex- 
penditures of time and money saved. In looking back 
upon my experience, I can now see where better methods 
might have been pursned.. I can sce wherein a little 
knowledge might have saved many losses, and much dis- 
couragement, The information which would have en- 
abled me to avoid these losses, I believe I can now im- 


ORANGE JUDD & COMPANY. 


part to others. Nothing, it is truce, can in any business 
take the place of experience; but we can frequently, 
when commencing a new enterprise, so far avail ourselves 
of the experience of others as to materially affect the 
success which we may attain. In making this record of 
my experience, I disclaim all efforts at fine writing. My 
only aim will be to give the facts in the case, in the 
simplest and plainest language I can command.” 











CONTENTS : 
CHAPTER I.—The Suggestion. 
CHAPTER II.—Making a Change, 
CHAPTER Ill.—Going West. 
CHAPTER IV.—Getting Settled. 


245 





Broadway; 


CHAPTER V.—First Experience. 
CHAPTER VI.—New Experiences. 
CuaPTteR  VII.—Planting a Vineyard. 
CuapTeR VIII.—Propagation of the Vine. 
CHAPTER IX.—Soils and Situations. 
CHAPTER X.—Preparation of Soils. 
CHAPTER XI.—Manures. 

Cuarren  XII.—Pruning and Training. 
Cuarren <XIII.—More about Pruning and Training. 
Cuapren XIV.—Autobiography of a Vine. 
Coarten XV.—Brief Expositions. 
CHaPteR XVI.—Varieties. 

Cuarprer XVII.—New Grape Regions. 


Cuaprer XVIII.—Ancient Methods of Cultare. 
CuaPTtER XIX.—The Response. 


Post-paid, $1.25. 


INew York. 


Price, 
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DOWNING'’S 
FRUITS 


AND 


FRUIT TREES. 


BY 


A.J. DOWNING. 


Newly Revised and Greatly 
Enlarged 


BY 


CHARLES DOWNING. 


Octavo, 1122 Pages. 


The original work of the late A. J. Downing appeared 
in 1845. Some years after it was revised and much en 
larged by his brother, Charles Downing, who has again 
completed the work of a second revision. Charles 
Downing is upon all hands acknowle2ged as one of our 
highest pomological authorities. He writes but seldom, 
but whatever bears his name is accepted as the judgment 
of one who is entirely disinterested, as far as the cem- 
mercial aspects of pomology are concerned. The present 
edition contains the results of many years’ labor and ex- 
perience which have been devoted to testing the value 
of fruits and acquiring a knowledge of them that should 


benefit others, 


RECOMMENDATION FROM Hon. MARSHALL P. WILDER, 
President of the American Pomological Society. 


Boston, Oct. 4, 1869. 
GENTLEMEN: 


Ihave received a copy from Mr. Charles Downing ot 
the second revised edition of the ‘‘Fruits AND FRvIT 
TrEEs oF AmeErica.”’ Itis the most comprehensive of 
any similar work, in fact a complete ENcycLoPEeDiIA OF 
AMERICAN PomMOLocy brought down to the present time. 

The original edition by his brother, the late Andrew 
Jackson Downing, popular as it ever has been, is made 
doubly interesting and useful by this revision, compris- 
ing as it does the results of a long life of critical obser 


vation, 


As a work of reference it has no equal in this country 


and deserves a place in the library of every Pomolo- 


gist in America. MARSHALL P. WILDER. 


This elegant and valuable work wiil be aa indispensa- 
ble requisite to every library, and to all interested in 
Fruits or Fruit Culture, 


PRICE, PREPAID, $4.00. 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 





PEACH CULTURE. 


BY 
JAMES ALEXANDER FULTON, 
DOVER, DELAWARE. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 

This book abounds with good, practical directions for 
all the departments of successful orcharding, which will 
be found nowhere else, and are worthy of careful ex- 
amination by every one interested in this branch of 
fruit culture.— Cultivator and Country Gentleman. 


It ought to be in the hands of every peach-grower who 
desires to understand thoroughly this great and impor- 
tant interest.—Middletown (Del.) Transcript. 


Every farmer in the State should have a copy of this 
work.—Smyrna (Del.) Herald. 


This is an interesting and important treatise. It isa 
complete hand-book of useful knowledge to those who 
have any interest in the cultivation of the peach. 

[Philadelphia Age. 


It isa full and thorough treatise on the raising and 
training of this luscious fruit, with illustrations for ex- 
planation where needed.— Congregationalist and Recorder. 


Those who raise peaches for profit, nursery-men, and 
also those who are interested in scientific culture of the 
fruit, will find it an exhaustive work on the propagation 
and culture of the fruit, with suggestions as to putting 
up and marketing.— Chicago Republican. 


The growing importance of the crop, especially at the 
West, has long called for just such a work as this. 
[Chicago Tribune. 


The book is compact, plain in its directions, and all 
that can be desired.— Watchman and Reflector. 


CONTENTS: 


INTRODUCTION. 

CuapTer I.—Site of Nursery. 

CuaApPTER II.—Seed. 

CuaptTeR III.—Seed-bed. 

CuarTer 1V.—Preparation of Ground fur Nursery. 
CuapTer V.--Planting the Seed. 
CuarptER VI.—Nursery Cultivation. 
CuapTerR VII.—Buds. 

CuapTeR VIIL—Budding. 

CuaptTer IX.—Cultivation of Buds. 
Cuarter X.—Taking Up and Sending to Market. 
Cuapter XI.—Selecting a Site for an Orchard. 
Cuapter XII.—Planting an Orchard. 
CuaprTeR XITI.—Orchard Cultivation. 
Cuapter XIV.—Coming In. 

CuapTEeR XV.—Baskets and Crates. 
CuHaPTeR XVI.—-Transportation, 
CuaPTER XVII.—Consignecs. 
CuapTEeR XVIII.—Ladders. 

CHAPTER XIX.—Shipping. 

CHAPTER XX.—Picking. 

CuHapTER XXI.—Returns, 

CHaPTEeR XXII.—Markets. 

CuapTterR XXIII.—Profit. 

CuaPTER XXIV.—Culture after a Crop. 
CuapTteR XXV.—Uses. 

Cuaprer XXVI.—Insects and Diseases. 
Cuaprer XXVII.—Special Culture. 
Cuaprer XXVIII.—The Peach-House. 
Cuaprer XXIX.—Varieties. 

Cuaprer XXX.—Descriptive Catalogue. 
Cuaprer XXXI.—Fancy Varieties. 


Price, Post-paid, $1.50. 


ORANGE JUDD AND COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, NEw YORE. 





CRANBERRY 


CULTURE. 


BY 


JOSEPH J. WHITE, 


A PRACTICAL GROWER. § 
ILLUSTRATED. 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 

The book is profusely illustrated, contains minute di- 
rections for preparing the ground, setting and cultivating 
the plants, flowing the plantations, and picking and 
marketing the fruit.—Springfield Republican. 

As the business of cranberry culture is largely and 
rapidly increasing, such a book as this will prove to 
many an efficient and profitable guide. 

[Detroit Advertiser and Tribune, 

This is decidedly the best work out on the cranberry. 

[Practical Farmer (Phila.). 

It isa practical, compact treatise, full of all necessary 

details, fully illustrated, and must satisfy all wishing a 


complete and thorough guide to cranberry growing. 
[Maine Farmer. 


The man who is growing cranberries, if he have enter- 
prise, and a good conscience, and eats his own cranber- 
ries, or expects other people to cat them, ought to get 
this little book.— Chicago Tribune. 

We judge this to be the best book on cranberry culture 
yet published.— Prairie Farmer. 

The work is very comprehensive in its details, and will 
be invaluable to those who have an interest in the sub- 
ject.—Pittsburgh Dispatch. 

A thoroughly practical manual, and one apparently 
prepared to answer any and every question which any 
one may be moved to ask on the subject discussed. 

[ Congregationalist and Recorder. 

It seems to be acomplete manual on a branch of hor- 
ticulture which is of growing importance. 

[Lowell Daily Courier. 

We consider it invaluable to the fruit grower. 

[The Courier (N. J.). 

The directions in regard to forming beds or plantations 
are so plain that any person could follow them. The 
various illustrations and diagrams aid much in convey- 
ing correct ideas in regard to the different subjects. 


The State Republican Mich.) 


CONTENTS. 


CHAPTER I.—Natural History. 

CHAPTER II.—History of Cultivation. 

CHAPTER III.—Choice of Locations, 

CHAPTER IV.—Preparing the Ground. 
CHAPTER V.—Planting the Vines. 

CHAPTER VI.—Management of Meadows, 
CHAPTER VII.—Flooding. 

CHAPTER VIII.—Enemies and Difficulties Overcome. 
CHAPTER IX.—Picking. 

CHAPTER X.—Keeping. 

CHAPTER XI.—Profit and Loss. 

CHAPTER XII.—Letters from Practical Growers. 
APPENDIX.—Insects Injurious to the Cranberry. 


Price, Post-paid, $1.25. 


ORANGE JUDD AND COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New Yor«. 
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THE OLD AND ONLY McSHERRY’S CORN HUSKER, 
RELIABLE CANE MACHINERY. wae Vara 

; : : .llip’s Patent 





STM SU) LOPOT A 
0001 


All in use, all warranted and none returned. 


THE FIRST PREMIUM 


HAS BEEN GIVEN TO 


COOK’S EVAPORATOR 


At 65 STATE FAIRS, 
To The Vicror CANE MILL (since 1363), 
At 45 STATE FAIRS. 

TO BOTH, at the Louisiana and Georgia State Fairs, 
two years, for working Southern Cane. All rivals fail to 
equal these machines on trial. 

lanters can't afford to risk crops of Cane on Mills that 
break or choke, or Evaporators that do second-class 
work and only haif enough at that. 

“While scores of new-tangled inventions have come up, 
had their day, and subsided, the “Cook” goes right along, 
constantly increasing in reputation.”— Prairie Furmer. 

The Sorgo Hand-Book giving description, sent free. 

Address Blymyer, Norton & Co., Cincinnati, 0. 





Union Cane Mills and Evaporators 
Retailed at less than Wholesale prices. 


No. 3. Strong Two-Horse Mill, price $60. Weight, 1,050 
lbs. These are the best and most durable Mills in the mar- 
ket. For Circulars, &c., address 
JOHN COOPER & CO., Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 


Cane Machinery. 


The best and cheapest Frrst-cLass Sugar machinery in 
market, for either Sugar Cane or Sorghum manufacture. 
Evaporators perfected in 1871. Planters and farmers who 
are about to purchase any thing in our line, and who think 
it possible that any advance may have been made in the 
construction of Cane Machinery-during the past ten or jif- 
teen years, should at once send stamp for our CANE PLAN- 
TER'S MANUAL, and price-list. Address 

F. G. BUTLER & CO., 204 State St., Hartford, Ct. 


ANE MILLS, EVAPORATORS, 

Grist Mills, and Horse Poters. Greatest variety sizes, 

mast efficient, durable, and best finished. Sugar or Sorgo 
Manuals, free. GEO. L. SQUIER & BRO. 


Buftalo, N. Y. 
PORTABLE MILLS. 


Grist-MILu, Two Itun of Stone, Com- 
plete for $1,200. For Corn-MRKAL, 
WHEAT-FLOURING and Stock Feed, 
Bolts, Smutters, Corn-Shellers, Flour- 
Packers, Hominy-Mills, Belting, Picks 
and Mill-Work generally. 











SEND FoR DESCRIPTIVE VAMPHLET. 


ISAAC STRAUB & €90., 


Cincinnati, C. 


ROM 4 to 500 Horse- 
power, including Corliss 
Engines, Slide Valve Stationary 
Engines, Portable Engines, etc. 
Also Circular Saw- Mills, Shatting, 
Pulleys, etc., Wheat and Corn- 
Mills, Circular Saws, etc. 
Send for Pricc-list. 
Wood & Mann Steam- 
Engine Company, 
Works—Urica, N. Y. 
Principal Office, 
42 Cortlandt Street, 
New York. 


IMPROVED FOOT LATHES, 


With Slide Lest and Fittings. Just the thing 
for the Artisan or Aimateur Turner. 
ALSO HAND PLANERS. 
Many a reader of this paper has one of them. 
Selling in all parts of the country, Canada, Cuba, Europe, 
etc. Send for descriptive VAT ST 
Address N. H. BALDWIN, Laconia, N. H. 





















PANCOAST & MAULE, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 
Succeed Morris Tasker & Co. as 


CONTRACTORS 
For the Heating of Buildings of every description, 
by Steam and Hot Water, after the most approved 
methods. Greenhouses, Conservatories, and Forc- 
ing Houses heated to any desired temperature. 
Laundry and Culinary Apparatus in detail. Esti- 
mates furnished upon application, 











-MEDALS: 
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GRAIN 


The Best an: Most Reliable. 


Perfect in construction and finish. Has the genuine 
Force Feed... Never chokes or clogs. Does not break 
grain. Always sows evenly. Is easily and quickly changed 
trom Double to Single rank. Is the simplest and most easily 
regulated Drill made. Is evenly balanced, and of light 
draft. Made of different sizes, Always gives satisfaction. 


EVERY DRILL IS WARRANTED. 


Good Agents wanted everywhere. 
lor Descriptive Pamphlet, &c., address 


D. E. McSHERRY & CO., Dayton, Ohio. 


















THE FIRST PRIZE 
At Great National Trial, at Auburn, N. Y. 


For “ Slow and easy movement of horses, 15 rods less 
than 1% miles per hour, Mechanical Construction of 
the very best kind, thorough and conscientious work- 
manship and material in every place, nothing slighted, 
excellent work, &c.,” 98 shown by ofticial Report of 
Judges. Threshers, Separators, Fanning Mills, Wood 
Saws, Seed Sowers and Planters, all of the best in 
Market. Catalogue with price, full information, and 
Judges Report ot Auburn Trial sent free. Address 
MINARD HARDER, 
Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N.Y. 
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THEN WERE SOLDIN THE YEAR 1870, 
S,8S 41 
Cf Blatchley’s Cucumber 


TRADE (B) MARK, 


WOOD PUMPS, 
Measuring 213,565 feet in length, or sufficient in the aggre- 
gate for A Well over 40 Miles Deep, 

Simple in Construction; Easy in Operation; Giving no 
Taste to the Water; Durable, Reliable and Cheap. These 
Pumps are their own best recommendation. For sale b 
Dealers in Hardware.and Agricultural Implements, Plumb- 
ers, Pump-Makers, &c., throughout the country. Circulars, 
&c.. furnished upon application by mail or otherwise. 

Single Pumps forwarded to parties in towns where I have 
no agents, upon receipt of the regular retail price. 

In_ buying, be ecaretnl that your Pump bears my trade- 
mark as above, as I guarantee no other. 

CHAS. G. BLATCHLEY, Manuf: 
ONice and Wareroom: 

624 and 626 Filbert-st., Philadclphia, Penn. 


THE L. CREEN PLOW. 


Superior to all others in these respects; 





It has a quick entry, adheres well to the ground, and runs 
perfectly flat and level, even in rough and stony land. It 
turns the furrow with unparalleled neatness, even up any 
ordinary sidehill. 1t pulverizes the soil in such a manner 
and to such an extent that it stands the drouth better. It 
works well in all kinds of soil. The share will wear longer 
and remain sharper than any other, It requires less power 
than any other. This saving of power is the most charac- 
teristic feature of these plows, and is due to the peculiar 
lines of the landside, moldboard, and share, by which the 
greatest possible avoidance of friction is @ffected. These, 
we are well aware, are Jarge claims, but we believe them 
within the truth, and invite the most thorongh examination. 
Send for a Circular. AGENTS WANTED. 


Address POUGHKEEPSIE (N. Y.) PLOW COMPANY. 
American Submerged Pump. 
“THE BEST PUMP IN THE WORLD.” 


age 45; also the Premium-list, 
They never deceive the 





See February number, 

age 73, of the Am. Agriculturist. 

‘ariners, 

We warrant our Pumps todoall we claim for 
them on our Circulars, Send for Circulars or orders 


to the 
BRIDCEPORT M’F’C CoO., 


No. 55 Chambers St., New York. 
Agents wanted in-every town. 





? EE) AC vUEER gy 
ELEF-ACTING GATES. 
Nicholson’s Patent Self-Acting Car- 
riage Gate and Self-Shutting Hand Gates are the 
latest improved and best in the world. 
For illustrated Circulars and Price-list send to the 


American Gate Co., Cleveland, 0., or Baltimore, Md. 




















challenges the 
world, 
with 

power accomplish 
more than 20 men 


Three men 


one horse. 


HUSKER 


= 
= . 
Mf | husking by hand. 
=) Wanted to dis. 
A tribute 1,000 ma- 
LY 
4 


chines with practi- 
cal farmers, this fal], 
For particulars, ad- 
dress 

WM. HI, HOAG, 

Manufacturer, 
$2 Cortlandt Sg, 
New York. 


THE GLEN & HALL 


Grain and Clover Threshing and 
Separating Machines, 

Address The Glen & Hall Manufacturing Co., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., or DETROIT, MICH 
Catalogues sent free to all applicants. 

ULIEN CHURN. — Judge Tourgec, of 
North Carolina, writes us under date of July 5th, 1871: 
**T consider it far superior to any other which I have used.” 
Sold by GRIFFING & CO., 
58 and 60 Cortlandt S:., New York, 




















ELLEWSPATENT CHEMICAL 
: METALLIC PAINTS, ail shades. Prepared for 
immediate use, requiring no mixing, Put up ip 4 10, 20, and 
40 gallon packages. 









Price per gal. for inside work , $2.00 
Price per gal. for outside work .... 1.50 
Price per gal, for roots, barns, anc $ 1.00 


NEW YORK CITY OIL COMPANY, 
Sole Agents, 116 Maiden Lane. 
THE FAMILY PAPER 
OF NEW ENCLAND. 


The New England Farmer, 
Established 1822. 
And has always been kept up to the times. 
copy, terms, ete., address 
R. P. EATON & CO., Publishers. 
Boston, Mass, 





in 
For sample 





iM] PHOTOGRAPHS—Neatest wonders of 

the Age—25 cents a package. Library of Love, Eti- 
qnette, Courtship, and Marriage, 4 Books for 50 Cts. Sent 
postage paid. W.C., WEMYSS, 730 Broadway, New York. 


AGIC 





(IVE MYSTERIOUS PICTURES SENT FREE 
on receipt of one stamp for postage. 
ADAMS & CO., Boston, Mass, 





Dadd’s American Cattle-Doctor.. -$1.50. 


To Help Every Man to be his own Cattle-Doctor. A 
work by Geo. Ii. Dapp, M. D., Veterinary Practitioner, 
‘giving the necessary information for preserving the 
Tiealth and Curing the Diseases of OXEN, COWS, 
SHEEP, and SWINE, with a great variety of original 
Recipes, and valuable information on Farm and Dairy 
Management. 12mo, 359 pp. 

Hop Culture.............+.. 
Practica Derarzs fully given, from the Selection and 
Preparation of the Sor, Sertrne ard ContivaTion of 
the Plants, to Pickine, Dryine, Pressine and Mar- 
KETING the Crop. Plain Directions by Ten Experi- 
enced Cultivators. Tlustrated with over forty engray- 
ings. Edited by Pror. Georce Tuurser, Editor of 
the American Agriculturist. 8vo , paper. 


Flax Culture.... .- 60 


A new and very valuable work, consisting of full direc- 
tions, from selection of ground and seed to preparation 
and marketing of crop, as given by a number of ex- 
perienced growers. 8vo, paper. 


Boussingault’s Rural Economy.... .$1.60 


Rural Economy in its relations with Chemistry, Phys- 
cs, and Meteorology; or CHEMISTRY APPLIFD TO 
AGRICULTURE in the Principles of Farm Management, 
the Preservation and Use of Mannres, the Nutrition 
and Food of Animals, and the General Economy of 
Agriculture. By J. B. BousstneauLt, Member of In- 
stitute of France, etc. Translated, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Georer Law, Agriculturist. Cloth, 
12mo, 507 pp. 
Either of the above books sent post-paid on reccipt of 
the price by 
ORANGE JUDD & CO., 245 Broadway, New York. 
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By Taxvotny Bunker, Esq., 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS 





CONTENTS. 


1.—A Stroke of Economy. 
2.—Ornamental Trees. 
3.—Timothy Bunker, Esq. 
4.—View of the Bird Law. 
5.—Guano in the Hill. 
6.—On Moss Bunkers. 
7%.—On Subsoiling. 
8.—Going to the Fair. 
9.—In Tall Clover. 
10.—On Horse Racing. 
11.—At the Farmers’ Club. 
12.—On an Old Saw. 
13.—Book Farming in Hookertown, 
14.—Pasturing Cattle in Roads. 
15.—The Weaker Brethren. 
16.—Curing a Horse Pond. 
17.—Domesticities at Tim Bunker's, 
18.—Takes a Journey. 
19.—On Farm Roads. 
20.—A New Manure. 
21.—Losing the Premium. 
22.—A New Enterprise. 
23.—Making Tiles. 
24.—The Clergy and Farming. 
25.—Women Horse Racing. 
26.—Beginning Life. 
27.—-An Apology for Tim Bunker, 
28.—On County Fairs. 
29.—At Home again. 
30.—On Raising Boys. 
$1.—On Raising Girls. 
32.—A new Case of the Black Art. 
33.—A Letter from Neighbors. 
34.—The Shadtown Parsonage. 
35.—Views of Dress. 
36.—A Rustic Wedding. 
87.—Saving a Sixpence. 
38.—On giving Land a Start. | 
39.—On giving Boys a Start. 
40.—A Tile in the Head. 
41.—Jake Frink Sold. 
42.—The New York Central Park. 
43.—On Irrigation. 


ORANGE 

















JUDD & COMPANY. RAS 


Broadway, 


THE TIM BUNKER PAPERS: 


R, YANKEE FARMING. 


or Hookrrtows,' Or.’ 
BY HOPPIN. 





‘CONTENTS. 


44.—Feeding with Oil Meal. 

45.—The Farmers’ Club. 

46.—On Bad Water. 

47.—Cattle Disease. 

43,—On Seed. 

4).—On Breastworks in War. 

£).—Lightning Rods. 

t1.—Buying a Farm. 

02.—Top-dressing and Feeding Aftermath, 

t3.—Painting Buildings. 

54.—The Value of Muck. 

t3.—On Family Horses. 

¢3.—The Iorn-ail. 

57.—A Commentary on Roots. 

53.—Stealing Fruit and Flowers. 

t9.—The Cost of Pride. 

€0.—Swamps Turning Indian. 

¢1.—Tim Bunker in his Garden. 

C2.—On Running Astern. 

¢3.—On Extravagance. 

¢4.—The Farmer's Old Age. 

€5.—On Sheep Traps. 

C€5.—Old-Style Housekeeping. 

¢i.—On Keeping a Wife Comfortable. 
3.—Starting a Sugar Mill. 

69.—Reasons against Tobacco. 

0.—Trip to Washington. 

{1.—The Sanitary Commission. 

2.—Raid among the Pickle Patches. 

73.—Raid among the Pickle Patches. 

%4.—On Striking Tle. 

"5.—Visit to Titus Oaks, Esq. 

%6.—The Pickle Fever in Hookertown. 

"7.—On Curing Pickles and Eating them. 

%3.—The Cotton Fever and Emigration. 

").—The Cotton Fever and Emigration, 

£0.—The Food Question. 

£1.—On Jim Crow. 

§2.—The Eight-hour Law. 

83.—Base Ball Clubs. 

81.—The Rise of Real Estate. 


SENT POST-PAID, - - PRICE, $1.50. 
New- Y ork. 





HOW CROPS GROW. 


A TREATISE ON THE CHEMICAL COMPOSITION, STRUCTURE AND LIFE OF THE PLANT. 
WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS AND TABLES OF ANALYSES. 
BY SAMUEL W. JOHNSON, M. A., 


PROFESSOR OF ANALYTICAL AND AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY IN YALE COLLEGE; CHEMIST TO THE CONNECTICUT STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY ; MEMBER OF THE NATIONAL 








ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, 


This is a volume of nearly 400 
pages, in which Agricultural 
plants, or “Crops,” are considered 
from three distinct, yet closely 
related, stand-points, as indicated 
by the descriptive title. 


The Chemical Compo- 
sition of the Plant. 

ist.—The Volatile Part. 

2d.—The Ash —Its Ingredients, 
their Distribution, Variation, 
and Quantities. The Com- 
position of the Ash of various 
Farm Crops, with full Tables ; 
and the Functions of the Ash. 


8d.—Composition of the Plant in 
various Stages of Growth,and qd 


the Relations subsisting 
amoag the Ingredients. + 


iW\| 


Magnified Section of a Leafs. 





Magnified Slice of an Oat Kernel. 





The Structure of the 
Plant and the Offices of 
its Organs, 
| The Primary Elements of Or- 

ganic Structure. 

The Vegetative Organs — Roct, 
Stem, and Leaf, and their Func- 
tions: and 

The Reproductive Organs, name- 
ly, Flowers and Fruit, and the 
Vitality of Seeds with their In- 
fluence on the Plants they pro 
duce. 


The Life of the Plant. 
and the conditions 
most favorable and unfavorabie 
to it. 
The Food of the Plant when in 
dependent of the Seed. 


Magnified Section of Barley Root. Sap and its Motions, etc., ete, 


Tae APPENDIX, which consists of'12 tables exhibiting the Composition of a great number of Plants viewed from many different stand-points, will be found of inestimable 


value to practical agriculturists, students, and theorists. 


ShNT POST-PAID. : - - - “ : 
ORANGE JUDD & COMPANY, 


245 Broadway, 


PRICE, $2.00, 
New-York. 
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DARWIN'S GREAT WORK, 


THE VARIATION OF ANIMALS AND PLANTS 


UNDER DOMESTICATION. 


Br CHARLES DARWIN, M. A, F. R. S., Erte. 




















WITH A PREFACE TO THE AMERICAN EDITION BY THE AUTHOR, 
AND ALSO ONE BY 


Prorrssor ASA GRAY, oF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


It is one of the most remarkable books of the day, presenting an array of facts that show the most extraordinary amount of observation and research. All the domestics 
animals, from horses and cattle to canary-birds and honey-bees, are discussed, as well as our leading culinary and other plants, making it a work of the greatest interest, 


Its importance to agricultur- Notices by the Press, 


fets, breeders, scientific men, Mr. Darwin is not an ordinary 


"3 writer, and has not been con- 


and the general reader, will be 
= tent to expand his earlier and 


geen by its scope as indicated = more general statements. His 


in the following partial enum- ; recital of curious facts is en- 
livened and illustrated through- 


eration of itscontents: Ties 
: : out by thought: his principles 


CatT.e, Suxzzr, Goats; Docs and arguments everywhere rest 


anv Cats, Horszs AND ASSES ; solidly upon obscrved fact. 
The reader is frequently led 


Domestic Rassits; DomEstic 
up in thought, within sight and 


Pionons ; Fowrs,Ducks,Gamsz, hearing, as it were, of the very 


Pracock, TuRKEYs, GUINEA workshop of Nature. Glimpses 
Fow 1s, CaNARY-BIRDs, GoLD- are given of wonderful pros- 

pects; passing suggestions of 
thoughts almost too bold forex- 


pression, or profound analogies 


Fish ; Hive-BEEs ; SILK-MOTHS, 
CULTIVATED PLants; CEREAL 
AnD CULINARYPLANtTs ; Fruits, are embodied in illustrations 
which might be expanded into 
theories. Every chapter is fullof 
facts. They are the substance 
of the whole work. No room 
is lost by the theories. They 
serve as a system for arranging 
the facts, of which the book 
seems to contain more than 
could possibly be compressed 


or Vantasmirr, Laws or Va- Skulls of Pigeons vicwed laterally, of natural size. A.—Wid Head of Wild Boar, and of a pig of the into the same space, if it con- 
Rock Pigeon. B.—Short.faced Tumbler. C.—English Carrier. Yorkshire Large Breed, named * Golder. Days,” tained nothing else. 
RIATION, ETC., ETC. D.—Bagadotten Carrier. the latter from a photograph. New York Hvening Post. 


The book presents the most remarkable collection of facts, methodically arranged concerning our domestic animals and plants, yet brought together, and for this alone, 
it is of the highest value. (St. Louis) Journal of Agriculture. 

It is a work which will command universal attention, and will be of particular value to agriculturists, whether engaged in stock-raising only, or in the cnitivation of the soil 
in general. Forney's (Philadelphia) Weekly Press. 

Whether the reader agrees or not with the peculiar views of the author upon the great problems involved, there can be no two opinions of the value of these volumes as & 
storehouse of the results of observations concerning our domestic animals and plants, far more elaborate and complete than can elsewhere be found. We can testify also that the 


work is a fascinating onc for perusal. Congregationalist and Recorder, ( Boston). 

The work is alike adapted to the wants of the practical agriculturist and the student of natural history. The immense collection of facts which it presents in illustration of 
the scientific views of the writer arc of singular interest and value, irrespective of the peculiar theory of which he is the most able and earnest advocate, and in its present form, 
the original expounder. Mr. Darwin’s modesty is no Jess remarkable than his candor. He is an example of the humility which belongs to genuine science, and is the condition 
of high intellectual attainments. The execution of his work is in harmony with the characteristics of his mind. Written in a style of eminent simplicity, artlessness, and sin- 
cerity, free from abtruse reasonings or pedantic refinements, it must prove singularly attractive to the lovers of nature no Jess than to the scientific student, New York Tribune. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES, FLOWERS, 





Bup Variation. INUERITANCE, 
ReEvERsIon on ATAvisM, Cross- 
ing. On THE Goop Errects 
OF CROSSING, ANDON THE Evu, 
Errects or C1ose INTER- 


BREEDING. SELECTION. CAUSES 





PUBLISHED IN TWO VOLUMES OF NEARLY 1100 PAGES, 


FINELY ILLUSTRATED. 
SENT POST-PAID. i a a a a a i & PRICE, $6.00. 


ORANGE JUDD & COMPANY, 245 Broadway, New York 
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BOOKS for FARMERS and OTHERS. 


[Published and for sale by Orange Judd & Co., 245 Broad- 
way, New York. Any of these books will be forwarded by 


mail, post-paid, on receipt of price J 







































































en’s (L. F.) American Cattle......cccccccesceececcnces $ 250 
Allen's (L. F.) Rural Architecture.... ee 150 
‘Allen’s (R. L.) American Farm BooK..........+s.+s000+ 50 
Allen’s (R. L. and L. F,) New American Farm Book.. 2 50 
‘Allen’s (R. L.) Diseases of Domestic Animals.......... 00 
Am. Agricultural Annual, 67 to "71, each, pa., 50c. ; clo. 75 
‘Am. Horticultural Annual, 67 to "41, each, pa., 50c.; clo. v5) 
American Bird Fancier, .. .......ccccccccceccccsceeceees 30 
American Roso Culturtst...........cceceecccescececcecees 30 
American Weeds and Useful Plants...........s0seeeeeee 1 
Bement's Rabbit Fancier............. 30 
Bommer's Method of Making Manures,..........+++++- 25 
Boussingault’s Rural Mconomy...........sescececceecees 1 60 
Breck’s New Book of Flowers.............ssccscececeees 1% 
Buist’s Flower Garden Directory.........0..ceeceeseeeee 1 50 
Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener... .... 1 00 
Caldwell’s Agricultural Chemical Analysis............. 2 00 
Chorlton’s Grape-Grower’s Guide..........ecceeeeeeeeee 5) 
Cobbett’s American Gardener..... v5 
Cole's (S. W.) American Fruit Book 15) 
Cole’s Veterinarian.........cececeesees 75 
Copeland's Coantry VAMC. .......csccccoscsses +e: sresscece 5 00 
Copley’s Plain and Ornamental Alphabets.............. 3 00 
Crack Shot. (Barber.). .....00--ccccccess: coccccccescoes 1% 
Croff’s Model Suburban Architecture. ............-.008 5 00 
Dada’s (Geo. H.) Modern Horse Doctor..... .......... 150 

Jadd’s American Cattle Doctor. ...........c000 socccece 150 
Jana’s Muck Manual........ iadcudeiineatnipeiecaianaan 1% 
Jarwin’s Variation of Animalsand Plants. 2 Volumes. 6 00 
Yead Shot; or Sportsman’s Complete Guide............. 1% 
DS Cn NET OG FA MNUNN cs cai cenbd cenit s'ceess cencuons 250 
Jowning’s Fruits & Fruit Trees, New Ed. Oct., 1122 pp. 00 
yowning’s Landscape Gardening..........s.eeeeeeeeeee 50 
RAC OOR CO CPARDOETY o6.oc cc cccacceocses: -coccce ae 5 
Elliott’s Western Fruit Grower's Guide.......... «eae 
Eveleth’s School-House Architecture.............. . 1000 
Field’s (Thomas W.) Pear Culture................++ ra 
a eee eee SEE ee 50 
Frank Forester’s Field Sports. 8vo., 2 vols....... 6 00 
Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing. 8 vo., 100 eng 5 00 
Frank Forester’s Manual for Young Sportsmen. 8vo. 3 00 
Frank Forester’s Horse and Horsemanship. 8vo.,2 vols. 15 00 
French’s Farm Drainage.......... 1 50 
Fuller's Forest Tree Culturist 1 50 
Fuller's Grape Culturist.... 1 5 
Fuller’s Small Fruit Culturi 150 
Fuller’s Strawberry Culturis 20 
Fulton’s Peach Culture. eee ye 
Gregory on Squashes.. _ 30 
Guenon on Milch Cows. nue 5 
Gun, Rod, and Saddle..... aa o ee 
Harney’s Barns, Out-buildi § of enc ance De 
Harris’ Insects Injurious to Vegetation... th.. 400 
ee 5 eee eer 1 50 
Henderson’s Gardening for Prof 1 50 
Henderson's Practical Floricultur 1 50 
Herbert's Hints to Horsekeeper 1 75 
Hoopes’ Book of Evergreens. 3 00 
Hooper's Dog and Gun.... 60 
Hop Culture......... 40 
Hunter and Trapper. 1 00 
Jacques’ Manual of t 1 50 
Jacques’ Manual of the Garde: 2 50 
Johnson's How Crops Feed... .....cccccccccccccsccccccce 2 00 
Johnson's How Crops Gro 2 00 
Johnson's Peat and Its Uses............ccccccoccccccccece 1 25 
Johnston’s Agricultural Chem pes. nweae eee 
Johnston's Elements of Agricultural Chemistry....... 1 50 
Leuchar’s How to Build Hot-Houses...............++000 1 50 
Lyman’s Cotton Culture, .......cccccccceesccccceceneneecs 1 50 
Se EOS OT oy i a errr 5 
Molir On thie Grape-Vine.......cccccccecccccceccccccsseces 1 00 
By Vineyard At LAKCVICW, ....ccccccrscscccdecccvccecces 125 
Norton's Scientific Agriculturc. ........cccccccsesccscccce 5 
CMION CMATS... ....... -cerecdcvccescs: coccncesncesscooscee 20 
Our Farm of Four Acres.,.........paper, 30c....cloth.. 60 
Pardee on Strawberry Culture... .........cccscccccceceecs 5) 
Parsons on the Rose. By Samuel B, Parsons........... 1.50 
Pedder’s Land Measurer,.........cccec.-ce+seers 60 
Percheron Horse, ...0..caccccessecess dbus xb ae bededadave.s 1 00 
Potato Culture. (Prize Essay.)............ paper 25 
uinby’s Mysteries of Bee Keeping 150 
andall’s Sheep Husbandry... ....ccecccceccees - 150 
Randall's Fine- Wool Sheep Husbandry..........-.0++++ 00 
Richardson on the Dog.......... paper, 3uc....cloth.... 60 
Rivers’ Miniature Fruit Garden...............-csssseseee 1 00 
Rural Church Architecture. Folio, in colors, 45 plates. 12 00 
Saunders’ Dumestic Poultry... .paper, 40c....bound.. 3 
Schenck’s Gardener’s Text-BOOK.........cseceeeeseeerse 3 
Simpson's Horse Portraiture..... 2 = 
‘ 










Stewart's (John) Stable Book 
The Dog. By Dinks, Mayhew, and Hutchinson... 
Thomas’ Farm Implements and Machinery....... 


Thompson’s Food of Animals.............+++ 
‘Tim Bunker Papers.........+. ecccocces one 
TOVSCCO CUltUTPG.« icscccceces ce eiial eeen 


Turner's Cotton Planter’s Manual......... 
Wallace’s American Trotting Register. . 
Wallace’s American Stud Book. Vol.1.. 
Warder’s American Pomology....... ... 















merce Sees ete come 
SS SsSssssenxsssss 


Warder’s Hedges and Evergreens......... 
Waring’s Draining for Profit and Health.. 
Waring's Elements of Agriculture........ cob 
Waring’s Earth Closets and Earth Sewage.............. 
Weidenmann’s Beantifying Country Homes. A superb 
quarto volume, 24 lithograph plates, in colors.... 15 
Wheeler's Rural Homes........ccccccocccccccccccescccecs 2 
Wheeler's Homes for the People a 300 
White’s Cranberry Culture....... 1 25 
White’s Gardening for the South 2 00 
Woodward's Cottages and Farm-Honses.,.......0++++++ 150 
Woodward's Suburban and Country Houses.. ........ 1 50 
Woodward's Country Homes......- 5 a gene ee amknnaa wee 1 50 
Woodward’s Graperies and Horticultural Buildings... 1 50 
Woodward’s National Architect ......... siendoaus 12 00 
Wright's Practical Poultry Keeper............+. acne 2 00 
Youatt and Spooner on the HOrse.........600--seeeeeee 350 
Youatt and Martin on Cattle, ..........-.ccececeeees we See 
TOUARCE On the HO. ....000..ccsccccccsscccsceceesende 10) 
CU isc, aca ccacac teases, susses shemesbancenine 1 00 
O. J. & Co. keep in Stock the following Books: 
Architecture, By Cummings & Miller... ......eeeeeeeee $10 00 
“ — Bicknell’s Village Builder..............2+ ceenne SOND 
*  Principlesand Practice of. By Loring & Jenney 12 00 
* Review and American Builder's Journal. By 
S. Sloan. In NoS., Cach.......cccccceseccees 50 
Art of Saw Filing. (Holly.)...,.....+.ss+- 5 
Ralley’s Our Own Birds of the United States 1 50 
Bement’s Poulterer’s Companion....... : 2 00 
Bridgeman’s Young Gardener's Assistant ace ae 
Burr's Vegetables of AMEPICA. .........e.esescececeereees 5 00 
Carpenters’ ant Joiners’ Hand-Book. (Holly,).......+ _ 0% 
Carpenter and Joiner. (R, Riddell.).........eeeeeeseeee 7 00 
Chemistry of the Farm, (NichOls.)........ceeee-seeeees 13 
SOE EMI OME Sg visaae stv acnves sé cxssieicnncince 150 
Downing’s Cottage Residences ....... $e 


Downing’s Rural Essays.......... 





Du Breuil’s Vineyard Culture. (Dr. Warder.).........8 2 00 
Farming for Boys.......... ey ee ac b qvengudeepe tam 5 
Fishing in American Waters, (Scott.).............00005 
Flagg’s European Vineyards........... waeedocs yeceoase 
Flint (Charles L.) On Grasse8........ccscccccccscees -* 
Flint’s Milch Cows and Dairy Farming........ sce 
Geyelin’s Poultry Breeding.............00e0e+ 
GTAP IS HOW. PbO A Wisesices «:52-<ceaedusets (scuseee 
Gray's Manual of Botany and Lessons. in one yol..... 
Gray’s School and Field Book of were 
Jarazthy’s Grape Culture and Wine-Making.... 
Hatfield's American House Carpenter.......... 
Hay’s Interior Decorator. .... ......s.ccese 
Jorse Training Made per. (Jennings.)... 
Husmann’s Grapes and Wine...... 
Jennings on Cattle. .......cceccsccesecs ——— 
Jennings on Sheep, Swine, and Poultry.. 
Jennings on the Horse and his Diseases 
Kemp's Landscape Gardening........ 
Langenee: on the Honey Bee...... 
Mayliew’s Illustrated Horse Doctor.. 
Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Management. . 
Maylhew’s Practical Book-Keeping for —_ 
Oo 
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3lanks for do do 1 
Manufacture of Vinegar (Dussauce). 5 
Mechanic’s Companion, (Nicholson. 3 
Morrell’s American Shepherd 1 
Mrs. Hale's New Cook Book 2 
My Farm of Edgewood.... 1 
Norris’ Fish Culture... .... ...cc0c--- ecocecsceccssscecs 1 
Packard’s A Guide to the Study of Insects............. 6 
Painter, Gilder, and Varnisher...........+seseeeeseeeeees 15 
aincy (Hon. Josiah) on Soilin 1 25 
ee ae Peer 3 v0 
Rand’s Flowers for Parlor and Gard 3 00 
’ Register of Rural Affairs. Bound, 5 vo each.. 150 
Riddell’s New Elements of Hand Ruiling........ ...... 5 00 
Roosevelt’s Five Acres to0 Much.... .......eeeeeeeeeeee 1 50 
RUPE SCUMIO‘. ...0.c.ccc. ssrecocccscccscescccosccscos: scccees 1% 
Scribner's Ready Reckoner and Log-Book.............- 80 
Silloway’s Modern Carpentr, 2 00 
Strong’s Cultivation of the 3 00 
Tegetneier’s Poultry Book 9 CO 
Ten Acres Enough........... ER ae Se eer SC 
The Horse. (Stonehenge.) Eng. edition, 8vo., 622 pages. 3 5) 
The Mule. (Riley.)....... 1 50 
Thomas’ Fruit Culturist. 8 00 
Trapper’s Guide............... 2 00 
‘Tucker's Register of Rural Affairs......... ...se+eeeees 30 
Vaux's Villas and Cottages......... .210 ceeceeeeeeeeeee 3 00 
Watson's American Home Garden,...........eseeeees se 3 S 


Youman’s Household Science............0.60.-5 eee + 





A Valuable Home Library. 


—_——— 


BACK VOLUMES 


American Agriculturist, 


Hearth and Home. 


The publishers of the American Agriculturist can supply 
any of the back volumes of that paper from the Sixteenth to 
the Twenty-ninth. These volumes contain more varied 
and interesting information on all matters pertaining to 
the Farm, Garden, and Household, than can be obtained in 
books costing three times as much money. Price of each 
bound volume, at the Office, $2.00; sent post-paid, $2.50. 

The publishers can also supply the back volumes of 
their finely illustrated Weekly Journal, Hearth and 
Home, for the years 1869 and 1870. These volumes are 
neatly and uniformly bound in cloth, with title in gilt on 
back and side. With their beautiful engravings, and 
abundance of useful and entertaining reading, they will 
prove valuable additions to any library. Price of each 
bound volume, at the Office, $4.00; if sent by express, 
the purchaser will pay express charges 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., 245 Broadway, New York. 














BUILDING BLOCKS FOR CHILDREN 


CAN BE MADE INTO 


Churches, Factories, Velocipedes, Towers, 
Arches, Chairs, Wind-mills, Boxes, 
Bridges, Fences, Tools, Chairs, 
Castles. Houses, Sleds, Sheds, 


and other forms in almost endless variety, and when finished, the strncture remains firm, so that it can be carried 
about without falling to pieces. The Blocks are put up in neat, strong boxes, and a large sheet giving various designs 


of buildings, etc., accompanies each box. 
Orders from the trade will be supplied on liberal terms, 


Price: No. 1, $2.00; No. 3, $1.00. 


Address 


ORANGE JUDD & COMPANY, 


245 Broadway, New York. 
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ANOTH ER GREAT 
REDUCTION 


IN 


Tae AS. 


GREAT SAVING TO CONSUMERS 
BY GETTING UP CLUBS. 


And remunerative to Club Organizers. 


THE 


Great American Tea 


COMPANY 


Have received a full assortment of 


NEW-CROP 
TEAS 


and many more arriving, with which to supply their cus- 
tomers in all cases, and have again 

REDUCED THE PRICES OF ALL THEIR TEAS 

the lowest point. GOODS WARRANTED TO GIVE 
BATISFAC TION in all cases at the following 


LIST OF PRICES: 


OOLONG, (Black) 50, 60, 70, best 80c. per Ib. 
MIXED, (Green and Black) 50, 60. 70, best 80c. per Ib. 
worar (Uncolored) 80, 90, $1.00 . best $' -10 per Ib. 

RIAL, (Green) 70, 80, 90, £100, $1.10, best $1.20 per Ib. 

GUNG HYSON, (Green) 70, 80 , 90, AY 00, best $1.15 per lb. 
GUNPOWDER, (Green) $1.20, best $1.40 per I) 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST, (Black) ri “80, 90, $1.00, best $1.10 


~ COFFEES 


ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY, always under our own 
supervision and upon our own premises. 


GROUND COFFEE, 15, 20, 25, 30, best 35c. per Ib. 


Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-Honse Keepers and Families 1 


who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that 
er Ae using our FRENCH BREAKFAST AND DIN- 
NE FEE, which we sell at the low price of 25 cts. per 
am Fy = warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

HOA STED (Unground), 20, 25, 30, best 35c. per Ib. 

G RREN (Unroasted), 20, 25, best 80c. per Ib. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 


Let each person wishing to join in aclub, say how much 
Tea or Coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from 
our Price-List, as published. Write the names, kinds, and 
amounts plainly ona list,and when the club is complete 
send it to us by mail, and we will put each party’s goods in 
separate packages, and mark the name upon them, with the 
cost, so there need be no confusion in their distribution— 
each party getting exactly what he orders,and no more. 
The cost of transportation, the members of the club can di- 
vide equitably among themselves. 

The funds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent by 
drafts on New York, by Post-Office money orders, or by Ex- 
press, as may suit the convenience of the club. Or, if the 
amount ordered exceeds thirty dollars, we will, if desired, 
send the goods by Express, to “ collect on delivery.” 

Consumers can save 5 to 8 profits by purchasing of 


THE 


Great’ American. Tea Comp’y; 
31 & 33 Vesey Street, 


P. O, Box, 5,643. NEW YORK CITY. 
- SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE. 


HORSFORD'S SELF-RAISING 


/ 





BREAD PREPARATION. 





ae for ae li 4p auarttons pot, on 
and approved by rae e JU 
Beqn itor of tile Journal Drs. M Mon Henry and R. ©. D ore- 
Professors Ott and Chandler, New York City ; Protee. 
ore ie daemes V. Z. Blaney and R. L L. Rea, »Chicago ; Dr. Wm. 8 
errill, Cincinnati. 
LLSON, LOCKWOOD, RVBURTT & CO., Gen’l Agents, 


array Street, New Yor 
LANDSCAPES 
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py ements. Sede tor’ for Circular. 
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Thea-Nectar 


isa 


BLACK TEA 


with 


GREEN TEA 
FLAVOR, 
and will 


Suit all tastes. 





Warranted Satisfactory. 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
And for sale Wholesale only by the 
GREAT ATLANTIC & PACIFIC TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 5,506, No. 8 Church St., N. ¥. 
Send for Thea-Nectar Circular. 





COTTON CULTURE. 
BY JOSEPH B. LYMAN. 
WITH AN ADDITIONAL CHAPTER ON 


COTTON SEED AND ITS USES. 
BY J. R. SYPHER. 


CONTENTS. 
PART I. 

THE COTTON FARM.—ITS STOCK, IMPLEMENTS, 

AND LABORERS. 
PREPARATION OF SOIL AND PLANTING. 
HOW THE CROP IS TO BE CULTIVATED. 
COTTON PICKING. 
GINNING, BALING, AND MARKETING. 
THE COTTON PLANTER’S CALENDAR. 

PART II. 

QUALITY, EXTENT, AND CHARACTER OF COT- 

TON LANDS OF NORTH AMERICA. 
ENEMIES AND DISEASES OF COTTON, 
IMPROVED AND SCIENTIFIC CULTURE. 
VARIOUS KINDS OF COTTON CULTIVATED IN 

THE UNITED STATES. 
HOW TO REALIZE THE MOST FROM A CROP. 
VALUE OF COTTON AS A PLANT, AND ITS USES, 
THE PAST AND THE FUTURE OF COTTON. 
PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 
COTTON SEED OIL. COTTON SEED CAKE, 
SENT POST-PAID. - - - PRICE $1.50, 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 


HEARTH & HOME, 
Issued Weekly; 


A Large, Beautiful, Highly Illustrated 
and very Valuable Journal, of 20 Pages 
—full of Reliable, Instructive, and In- 
teresting Reading Matter, News, and 
just suited to the Wants 





Miscellany : 
and Wishes of every Family — every 
Man, Woman, and Child in America— 
whether living in City or Country. 
TERMS: 
One Copy, One Year, $3.00. 
Four Copies, One Year, - $2.75 each. 
Ten or more Copies, - - $2.50 each. 
Single Numbers, - - 8 cents each. 


One copy each of Hearth and Home 
and American Agriculturist will be sent 


one year for $4. 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., Publishers, 


PURITY AND HEALTH. 
CARBOLIC SOAPS. 


AND 


Saponaceous Compounds 


OF 


Carbolic and Cresylic Acids, 


Disinfectant, Insect Destroyer, Pre- 
ventive of Fungus, etc, 


We have watched with great interest the resnits of vari- 
ous applications of these compounds, knowing that if sue. 
cessful, they would be of incalculable benefit to the commu. 
nity. By tests made under our own supervision, and the re- 
ports of careful observers, we belicgve it to be established 
that these Cresylic Compounds are 


Ist. Complete Disinfectants.—They not only re. 
move all noxious odors from sinks, privies, stables, etc., but 
will destroy all infection in clothing, rooms, etc., washed 
with their solution, Thus, contagion from Small Pox, Typhus 
Fever, Cholera, and other diseases, may be effectually pre- 
vented, They are used in the New York and other Hospitals 
for these purposes, 


2d. Insect Destroyers.—An animal washed with 
Carbolic Soap will be entirely freed from all vermin. It 
will destroy ticks on sheep, fleas on dogs, lice on cattle or 
poultry, roaches, ants, bed-bugs, etc.,in rooms. It repels 
flies from animals, and thus is especially useful in case of 
wounds or sores from any cause. 


3d. Preventive of Furgus Growth.—On this 
point we ask for further experiment. We feel confident this 
soap, properly applied, will prevent smut in wheat, mildew 
on vines, and similar parasitic growth, and trust that exper- 
imenters will furnish the result of their trials. 


4th. Cleaning Sores, ete.—For washing ulcers and 
other foul sores, and preventing gangrene in wounds, etc., 
Carbolic Soap is, we believe, unequaled. We know also that 
ithas been successful wherever used, for footrot in sheep, 
and mange, itch, ring-worm, and other skin diseases. 


Desiring that our readers should be benefited by the ex- 
tended introduction of what we believe to beso valuable, 
we have established a general agency tor the sale of these 
compounds, keeping them constantly on hand, and are pre- 
pared to fill orders at wholesale or retail, at the following 
prices, 


Sheep Dip, for Curing Scab and Destroying Insects 


on Sheep, 
5 uy Ce unisters bade hee has tbe a <6neesesseeenes $1.25 
a0. 2.25 
50 “* Kegs.. “a 10.00 
Be SP POeMaensineeassacanmawresies oe 





Proportions are 1 ® Dip to 5 gallons water for 5 to 10Sheep, 
if they are very large and heavily fleeced. For ordinary 
sized animals, or those recently shorn, 1 ® Dip will take 8 
to 10 gallons water. The solution must be graded according 
to the age and condition of the animal. 


Cresylic Ointment, for Cure of Footrot, etc. In 
solution for killing Insects, etc., on stock. In 1 ® Canisters, at 
50 cts.; in 3 ® Canisters, $1; in 5 ® Canisters, $1.25. 


Carbolic Disinfecting Soap.—in tablets for con- 
venient use in washing Horses, Doxs, Pigs, etc., destroying 
Insects of all kinds, protecting from Flies, curative of Sores, 
Seratches, and Chafes of all kinds. In boxes, 3 doz. tablets, 
$3.60; in boxes of 1 D bars, 10 each, $4.00. 


Carbolic Plant Protector.—To be used as 4 wash 
for Plants, Trees, etc. ; to destroy and prevent the harbor- 
ing of Insects. In 1 ®. Canisters, at 50 cts.; in 5 %, Canis- 
ters, at $1.25; in 10 1b. Canisters, at $2.25. 


Granulated Carbolic Disinfecting Powder.— 
It removes noxious odors from Stables, Poultry-houses, 
Cellars, Sewers, Water-closets. etc., and prevents, in a great 
degree, infection from contagious diseases. It is specially 
well adapted for household use, to purify the air and pre- 
serve health. In 1. boxes, 25 cts.; in 5 . boxes, $1; in 10 
BD. boxes, $1.50, 


Carbolic Laundry Soap, for the Laundry, etc,; 0 
boxes, 14 cts. per B, 24 boxes, and in 10 paper boxes con- 
taining 6 ths. each, packed in a case, 15 cts. per B. 


Carbolic Toilet Soap, perfumed, two sizes, $2 
and $4 per dozen, in boxes of 3 dozen eaeh. 


Carbolic Bath Soap, $1.50 per dozen. In boxes ot 3 
dozen each. 


Address orders to 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 





245 Broapway, New Yors, 


245 Broadway, New York. 














